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Fiction 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. . se 
“Mary May and Miss Phyllis, ” third 
story in the series, “The Pringles’ , with il- 

lustrations by 
LEJAREN A. HILLER 
COSMO HAMILTON F 
“The Sublime Audacity of Faith,” short 

story illustrated by 

ARMAND BOTH 


AMELIE RIVES 
New chapters of her 
“The Ghost Garden,” 
paintings by 


powerful novel, 
illustrated from 


ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


ETHEL STORM ‘ 
A story, “ Burned Hands,’ 
know the power of music, 
tions by 


’ for those who 
with illustra- 


G. PATRICK NELSON 
Ne), i 
“On Horseback,” a story of a new phase of 


British life, with illustrations by 
GERALD LEAKE 


Art and the Theatre 


MRAM BERNHARDT ...... @ 
An essay on Charm 


BARON DE MEYER . . 5 . 49 
Photographic study of Emily Stevens 


ALEXANDER ROBERTSON JAMES 
Portrait studies 


THE HOPE HEIRLOOMS 
Some of the world’s finest antiques 


GERTRUDE KASEBIER . 
A study of the sculptor, Rodin 


New photographs of the stars in the season’s successes 
are on pages 48, 62 and 63. 
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William, Eleanor and Dorothy Iselin at a recent horse show 


THE GENTLE ART 
OF CHOOSING 
MAGAZINES 


F you must economize— 
whether in money, in effort, or 
in time—here is a very practi- 
cal suggestion. Choose among 
all magazines the one which 

gives you the most variety be- 
tween the first page and. the last. 
Choose, for instance, the maga- 
zine that combines Fiction, Fash- 
ion, Society, Art and the Theatre. 

As it so happens that there is 

only one such magazine in this 
country, your choice will be greatly 
simplified. All of which is sim- 
ply a reminder that in Harper’s 
Bazar, and Harper’s Bazar alone, 
can you find all the things that 
are otherwise distributed among 
a host of other periodicals. 


A WARNING! 


You, kind reader, are not the only 
person who has secured this copy 
of Harper’s Bazar and will want 
the next one—the forthcoming 
Christmas Number. Therefore, 
as the supply is unequal to the 
demand, it is very necessary to 
subscribe * once or to leave a 
standing order with your news- 
dealer. 


In Canada, extra postage, $1.00 
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Fashions 


On pages 66 and 67, Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz con- 
tinues her dry-point etchings with two illustrations 
from the new Callot designs. A review of the Paris 
fashion openings, with pen and ink drawings by Miss 
Steinmetz, is on pages 68 to 71. “Exclusive models are 
shown and described by the following great originators, 
whose designs appear only in Harper’s Bazar among 
all magazines of fashion: 


TAPPE 

ERTE 

HENRI BENDEL 
SOULIE 
LADY DUFF 
HICKSON 


76-77 
78-81 
82-83 
84-85 
GORDON 86-87 
88-89 


Miss Jane Cowl has posed for the illustrations of Henri 
Bendel’s models on pages 82 and 83. Miss Mary 
Nash will be found on page 72 wearing the newest furs 
from Stein & Blaine. Other first-class originators 
and importers, including Kurzman, McNally and 
Mollie O’Hara, are on pages 73 to 75. 


The Shopping Service, with its practical midwinter 
offerings selected from the best shops, is on page go. 
4 real surprise is on page gal 


Society 


MRS. JOHN BORLAND 
1 portrait with her three sons 


Frontis piece 


NEWPORT GOES MARKETING ‘ 
The first pictures of Newport’s re markable 
patriotic market 


MRS. ADRIAN ISELIN . 60 
Illustrated article on how good cooks are 
trained for the navy 


PORTRAITS, conventional and otherwise, of Mrs. 
Reginald Norman, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
Mrs. John Ward, and other women of society. 


by International Magazine Company (Harper’s Bazar) 
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MRS. JOHN BORLAND 


Reginald, William “and John Borland, all of whom are well-known members of the 

youngest set in Newport, have posed with their mother for this charming family group. 

Lieutenant John Borland, U.S. N., is a son of the late John Borland of New Hamburgh. 
Mr. and Mrs. Borland have for several years made their home in Newport. 
















































































HERE must, ma chérie, be a power within 
to send a power without. There must be 
light to communicate light. Charm is 
power, light and beauty. If the spirit 
within is filled with them, they will over- 
flow upon others. 

I have thought a great deal about charm. I 
have studied charming people. When I was play- 
ing in England, I heard that the Englishman, 
Barrie, had said in a play what I believe: “If a 
woman has charm, she needs nothing besides.” 

In your country you have many divorces. 

I have noticed in the newspapers that the women 
who have been getting the divorces are often very 
sg and the other women in the case are often 
plain. 

Do you know why this is? The beautiful women 
have no charm. The others have. 

If I stood at the threshold of life, asking of it 
something with which to buy happiness, I should 
beg for charm. For if one has charm, she will be 
loved. And a woman must have love to be happy. 

Beauty does not matter. If a woman has charm 
she can secure whatever she wants—love, success, 
power. Beauty she is born with or without, and 
she can do little to change that. The plain woman 
can decide to be wholesome and to dress becoming- 
ly. She can do little else for her external self; but 
she can cultivate and increase her charm. 

Let me tell you how this can be done. The 
woman of charm has abundant vitality. She does 
not drag herself wearily about. She enjoys life, 
and shows that she does. There is charm in her 
movements, in her speech and her smile. 

_ The woman of charm has the power of being 
interested in every one and everything for a time. 
She is interested in the persons who cross her path. 
This flatters and delights them. They are hers. 
You have seen how a lens gathers all the wander- 
ing rays of the sun, and focuses them upon one 
spot. That is exactly what focused interest does. 
All the charm of one’s being is concentrated upon 
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C HARM 


By 
SARAH BERNHARDT 


one spot. That spot is the person in whom you are 
interested. 

Is she interested in consequence? Is she? 
tainement—she is charmed. 

The charming person always has a sincere smile. 
Any one may smile. There may be a flash of the 
eye, a show of teeth, but these are not a true smile. 
Smiles from the heart give the face a beautiful 
radiance, as unlike the metallic smile from the 
teeth out as sunrise is from midnight. 

How many women seem plain to those who do 
not know them, but are loved and adored by those 
who do—simply because of their charm? 

This quality, so essential in women, is not neces- 
sary in the male sex. I will go further and say that 
true charm is a fault in a man. It makes him 
effeminate. 

Men have a special charm of their own, the out- 
come of energy and generosity. But the charm of a 
woman is in her abandon, in her voluntary feeble- 
ness, in ignorance when ignorance is bliss, in the 
intonations of her voice. 

There is the mother’s charm, which contents her 
children. A kind word, a sign, and when a child is 
ill his mother’s charm will induce him to take the 
most nauseous drugs that the doctor can order. 

There is the young girl’s charm, 
purest and most unconscious of all. 
Such was the charm of St. Gene- 
vieve, who arrested by her very 
presence a horde of barbarians un- 
der Attila. 

Such, too, v 


Cer- 


inocent 
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Madame Bernhardt 
says: “If a woman has 
charm, she can secure 
whatever she wants — 
love, success, power.” 
And Madame Bernhardt 
knows: for by the sheer 
charm of her personality 
she has dominated the 
Stage of the world for 
over fifty years. At the 
age of seventy-two, in 
Spite of the most serious 
physical disabilities, the 
great Frenchwoman has 
undertaken another tour 
of the Americas, and 
will appear this winter 
in repertoire before the 
publicthatshehas always 
loved next to her own. 


charm of Jeanne d’Arc, which triumphed over the 
sarcasms of Baudricourt, the hesitancy of the 
Dauphin, and the doubt of the courtiers. 

And there is the charm of an actress, which, un- 
supported by any great talent and without beauty, 
carries away the masses as weil as the intellectual 
public. 

Charm is undoubtedly the greatest asset in life. 
And it can be cultivated; assuredly, yes. My defi- 
nition? Charm lies in consideration of others. 

Thereby one loses self-consciousness and acquires 
the habit of making others happy. 

Consideration for others may ‘be big and _ primi- 
tive in its expression, or it may be subtle. In either 
case, it attains its end. One cannot be unselfish 
without being imaginative; and the lure of imagina- 
tion is extreme and compelling. 

The thought of self destroys magnetism. 
the grave in which charm is buried. 

The most charming woman I ever knew was 
plain, but no one else knew it, and she never 
thought about it. Her complexion was the color 
of the Seine after a rain. Her eyes were the drab 
of the sky in a storm. There was no beauty in her 
sparse hair. Her figure had no grace of roundness. 

Yet I never noticed these things until, knowing 
that she knew and practised all the breadth and 
depth of charm, I began to study her. So far as 
outward form goes, she was altogether unlovely. 
But no one but myself ever discovered it, and I 
had forgotten it until now. 

Her voice, deep and low, still echoes in my heart. 
She was intelligent. I have never known a charm- 
ing person who was not intelligent. The dullard 
has no charm. 


It is 




















Preparing the market—Miss Wetmore, Mrs. Harford Powel and Mrs. Glyn 


Newport’s Saturday Market 


Under the direction of Mrs. Walker 
Breese Smith, the women of Newport 
have carried on a most energetic cam- 
paign to conserve vegetables, and to 
reduce the cost of marketing for people 
without gardens. The kitchen gardens of 
the great Newport estates have always 
been as interesting and productive as 
the flower gardens and hot houses. This 
year, for the first time, the oversupply of 
vegetables has been placed on public sale, 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Edith Wetmore, Mrs. 
William E. Glyn, Mrs. E. Maitland Arm- 


strong and other women personally act- 
ing as marketers of the produce. 

The proceeds of the market have been 
divided between the Red Cross and a 
fund for replanting the devastated or- 
chards of France. Though there is sel- 
dom anything left unsold at the end of 
the day,any surplusvegetables or flowers 
are donated to the Newport hospitals. 
The picture on the right shows Mrs. 
Daniel B. Fearing arriving with a pair 
of melons; other contributors of 
home-grown (Continued on page 126) 
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This picture was taken ten minutes after the opening; already the boards are being swept clean 
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MRS. REGINALD NORMAN 





Tra L Hill’s Studio 


Born Miss Augusta Little of Newport, a daughter of the late Captain W. McCarty Little, 


U.S.N. 


THE 


NCE more New York is inhabited by 
its own, for nearly everyone is turning 
up again in town. There is so much to 
be planned that you simply can’t 
rusticate or frivol, for if heart and soul 
are in relief work meetings cannot 

occur unless you are on hand. You must, of course, 
be there to volunteer your services for the next 
benefit; or to give ideas on how to interest others in 
the project, otherwise you would feel that you were 
not doing your part. 

Every big entertainment nowadays is for the 
Red Cross. Horse shows, golf tournaments and all 
such things devote to it all their profits. A happy 
thought all around!—for stacks of gold are piled 
up and a jolly excuse given for a good time. Yet the 
seriousness of to-day is ever an undercurrent of all 
that happens, for every family has someone in the 
service, either already in France or going. This is 
a fact that cannot be put aside and is -bound to 
cause tension under the surface of things. 

What a vast change things military have made in 
America! For society, even if the war should end 
to-morrow, could never be quite the same again. 
It’s the man that counts nowadays, not his pocket- 
book « stry. Position of the social kind 
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Mr. and Mrs. Norman live on Black Point Farm, ten miles north of Newport. 


SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


doesn’t count very much when charging a trench, 
but position gained by military training is a very 
different matter. Men will find things somewhat 
reversed when they must needs salute an ex-chauf- 
feur or obey a command given by a former clerk. 
War is a great leveler, and the fight for democracy 
is succeeding in more ways than one. 

The National Horse Show comes off the second 
week of November, and Madison Square Garden 
will look very different from other years, with 
practically every man in khaki. The gross receipts 
of this show go to the Red Cross, as the officers of 
the association have offered to pay all the expenses, 
a sum that always amounts to upwards of seventy- 
five thousand dollars. But so it goes with every- 
one—to give and then give more is the ambition. 

When it comes to women doing personal service, 
the selection of work varies decidedly—in fact it is 
quite a reflection of the doer’s personality. The 
girl who is furious because she is a girl and conse- 
quently can’t shoulder a rifle will decide on genuine 
work—the kind the Government needs—while the 
less serious-minded think of themselves first. Per- 
haps they do feel heroic when they travel to Wash- 
ington and volunteer to teach French on the trans- 
ports or some such outlandish thing. At any rate, 


they are hoping to make the mighty goal of France 
—to get there seems the acme of bliss. How fear- 
fully disillusionizing the arrival would be! Never 
was the influence of France more magnetic, but the 
barriers to prevent women getting there are almost 
insurmountable. Canteen work has been women’s 
latest hope. The Government certainly had a 
sense of humor when it decided on the all-impor- 
tant qualification—one must be thirty and look it! 
Really this undertaking is most worth while. Be- 
sides the age limit, another requisite is a fluent 
knowledge of French, for canteening at present is 
to be within the French lines. The idea is to bring 
a bit of cheer to the poilus returning from the 
trenches. They have fought so long and are so 
tired. It will be wonderful for them to find women 
of the Red Cross at the rest stations to give Amer- 
ica’s encouragement, and to enjoy the hospitality 
of the rest-rooms, showers and food provided. 
Apart from these bits of actual comfort, think of 
the different light thrown upon the furlough, for to 
be encouraged at the beginning of a leave will re- 
generate the spark of optimism in the men, who in 
turn will take it to their homes. 

Except for graduate nurses, these are the only 

(Continued on page 132) 



















**Bad,** 


Susan, wan't 


“est 


says 


MARY MAY 


By 


The Third Story in Mr. 


OR a time Pap overseen Mr. Drummond’s 

plantation real good, gallopin’ round all 

day on three or four different horses all 

covered with foarn and cussin’ the niggers, 

and he lifts the mortgage offen Hannah, 

our mule, and buys a new gun to take the 
place of the one I’d hid in the coffee-pot and got 
so rusted she wasn’t any good. There was great 
doings at Sarles Oaks. There was carpenters on 
the house and in the house, and men that called 
theirselves carpenters and ought to of knowed 
better. And there were field hands buildin’ up 
the old terraces, and plowin’ the old fields for 
spring sowing; and a gang of men, with axes, 
choppin’ the old gardens loose from the trees that 
had growed up in them, and grubbin’ out the roots. 
And most every day come waggon loads of plants 
and rose-bushes with their roots wrapped in old 
sacks; and old furniture that Mr. Drummond had 
bought. And there was always heads of old fam- 
ilies callin’ on Mr. Drummond and havin’ a drink 
with him, though he no more than wet his lips with 
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for you, I wouldn’t want to go on 


MORRIS 


Series, **‘The Pringies’’ 


them, and seein’ if they couldn’t arrange to sell 
him somethin’ they didn’t want and he didn’t 
want, for more than it was worth. 

Every Saturday Pap goes up to town and cashes 
a check at the bank, and comes back with the 
money, and pays all the hands and writes in a book 
opposite the name of each. And things goes along 
that way till the big house is ready for Mrs. Drum- 
mor ° and their little girl to come and live in it; 
and ‘r. Drummond says I can take Mary May 
and saow her all over the house, because she asked 
me to ask him if I couldn’t. Mary May’s mother 
was awful curious to know what the house was like, 
but she stood on her pride and wouldn’t ask no 
favors for herself, only it was different with a 
schoolgirl, and Mary May had sharp eyes and a 
good remembrance. 

I’d been in and out of the house right along, and 
had got used to it, but when Mary May seen the 
new room that had been added, she just bust right 
out laughin’, it was so big and white and slippery. 

**Us’d for balls and other dances,” I tells her. 
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livin’ 


MISS PHYLLIS 





“The pianner cost twelve hundred 
dollars, and the door-knobs was 
made by Queen Anne for the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. They’re 
solid ‘silver. You can tell by the 
earmarks, and when they was mack 
and who made ’em.” 

We moves on out of the big room, 
and Mary May says, “This must be 
the dinin’-room.”” But I laughs at 
her for not knowin’ the difference 
between a room where you can dine 
forty people abreast and a room with 
green lattice on the walls and on 
side all bulged out and made of glass, 
and only to eat breakfast in. 

I shows her the real-dining-room. 
“And what ain’t silver,” I says, “is 
solid mogny and sells by the pound, 
same as gum-drops.”’ 

And I shows her the livin’-room 
and the pantry and the cold storage, 
and the kitchen, and then I shows 
her Mr. Drummond’s own bedroom, 
which is to the right as you come 
in, and it’s little and plain, nothin’ 
but a narrow bed and a bureau and 
a chair, and bookcases built into the 
walls to put clothes in. And then I 
says, ‘‘ Now you got a guess comin’.” 
And I pushes open a door, and shows 
her a room all lined with little white 
bricks, shining the same as a coffee- 
cup, and in the middle of it a big, 
holler place about twenty foot long 
and ten foot across, and so deep I 
couldn’t a got out. if I’d fell in, 
except at one end there was a flight 
of white marble steps. And I says: 

“Mary May, you'll never guess. 
So I’ll tell’ you. Every mornin’, 
when Mr. Drummond gets up, he 
comes in here and this big place is al! 
full of cold-as-ice water from the ar- 
tesian wells, and Mr. Drummond lx 
just takes off everything, and jump: 
right in, only he lands in the water on 
his head, and then he swims about 
just like a frog until he’s awake. And 
every afternoon, before he has his 
dinner, he does the same. Pap’s seen 
him, so I know it’s true. Pap says 
he goes clean under the water, and 
when he comes up he makes a noise 
like niggers coon-huntin’ at night.” 


‘THEN we goes up a flight of stairs 

allmade of mogny and white paint, 
and sees Mrs. Drummond’s room,and 
clothes-room to dress in, and bath- 
room made of little white bricks, only 
hers has a white tub instead of a 
tank. And next is Miss Phyllis’s 
rooms, and Mary May didn’t want 
to be got out of them. There was 
paper on the walls all covered with 
fairy stories; one bed indoors and 
one bed out-of-doors,and a play-room 
with so many books you couldn’t 
count ’em, and a shelf that run all 
around except where it skipped the 
doors and windows, and had on it toy 
boats, and steam-engines, and sure- 
enough cookin’ stoves, and enough 
soldiers and cannons to of fit Grant, 
and elephants and tigers and animals 
that said “Ek” when you squeezed 
their stummicks against their spines, 
anddolls with open and shut eyes that 
said “Mamma” and “Papa” when 
you knowed how to make ’em; and 
there was little tables and chairs, and 
little pots and pans and tea-sets, and 
there was a little pianner, only real, 
and a catarrh and a banjer. 

It did seem as if Mary May was never goin’ 
to get over lookin’ at all them things, and she had 
to put her hands behind her, so’s each could hold 
the other and keep it from forgettin’ its manners 
and handlin’ what wasn’t her’n. But all of a 
sudden she says: 

“Who'll she play with, Bud? Looks to me, with 
all these toys and books, like she was fixin’ to play 
by herself. I’d sooner have friends than dolls and 
steam-engines and a catarrh, any day—wouldn’t 
you, Bud?” 

And I gives a last look at one of the little steam- 
engines and says, ‘Yes, ma’am!”’ And so down- 
stairs again and out the front door, which has a 
road leadin’ up to it, with rows of big holly-trees 
on the sides. And there’s Mr. Drummond, with 
a couple of men from the city and a big piece of 
blue paper, and they points at the blue paper with 
their fingers and shakes or nods their heads; but 
when Mr. Drummond sees me and Mary May, he 
comes right up to us, smilin’, and he says: , 

“If you two don’t help me out, my little girl’s 
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you two don’t 


“Tf 


going to be very lonely down here. She gets here 
to-morrow,” he says, “‘and I thought maybe you’d 
come and have supper with her at six, and play 
afterward and get acquainted. What’s more,” he 

ys, “I’ll send a buggy after you, and I’ll send 
you home.” 

Mary May she smiles right up in his face and says 
she’d just love to come if her Mammy’Il let her, 
and I says I’ll come. And so home, first to Mary 
May’s house, and we sits a time on the fence 
talkin’ about to-morrer, and then on to Pap’s 
house, and Susan is mendi»’ soc:s on the front 
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me oul, my little 
steps, and she says, “Hello, Bud,” without lookin’ 
up, and I sits down alongside of her, and says, 
“‘Have you been invited to supper to get acquainted 
with Mrs. Drummond?” And she laughs without 
enjoyin’ herself, and shakes her head, and I tells 
her about Mary May and me bein’ asked. 

“Tt’s different with grown-ups,” says Susan. 
“T’ll call on Mrs. Drummond, and she’ll call on 
me, and after that, when we meet, we’ll rush up to 
each other and shake hands and say how glad we 
are to see each other again, and what a long time 
it is since we saw each other last. And that'll be 
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girl’s going to be very lonely 


he i ee 


down here’’ 


about all the visitin’ we'll do. She don’t come 
here to make friends. She comes to rest up; and 
if she wants to see people, she’ll ask them from 
the No’th to come and stay with her. There’s 
twelve spare bedrooms, they say.” 

“Why wouldn’t you go over the house when 
Mr. Drummond asked you? He was all took 
aback when you said you wouldn’t.” 

“Bud,” she says, ‘‘with you doin’ pretty well at 
school and father earnin’ money and keepin’ away 
from whiskey, and our own house all fresh and 

(Continued on page 104) 























Walter Scott Shinn 


BESSIE McCOY DAVIS 


Mrs. Richard Harding Davis has re- 
turned to the stage and is now tak- 
ing an interesting part in “Miss 1917’. 
In her present role of dancing comedi- 
enne, Mrs. Davis displays the spirit 
and charm that have always character- 
ized her. This charmingly domestic 
picture, especially posed for Harper’s 
Bazar in ner apartment, shows Mrs. 
Davis with her daughter, Hope, and 
the black spaniel, “Paddy”, one of 
Mr. Davis’ favorite dogs. 


PEGGY WOOD 


Who plays with great distinction the 
princtpal part in ““Maytime’’. The 
play requires her to grow old gracefully; 
in the first three acts, one sees her as 
a young girl, a middle-aged woman, 
and finally as a grandmother, but in the 
last act she plays her own granddaughter 
and proves no less successful at the 
more difficult and for more uncommon 
art of growing young. 








Campbell Studios 
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DEMESES 


MISS EMILY STEVENS—A PORTRAIT BY BARON DE MEYER 
Miss Emily Stevens has been illuminating the motion-pictures with her emotional presence. But— 


and we say it with all deference to the men who translated her to the seven-reel films—this is the 


best picture ever taken of her. By way of vacation from the more strenuous picture acting, Miss 
Stevens will be seen in ‘‘ The Walk-Offs”’, a new play written for her by Frederic and Fanny Hatton. 
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SUBLIME AUDACITY 
OF FAITH 
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E turned the corner, after having prowled 
disconsolately for hours all over what 
had seemed to him to be the earth- 
and there she was. Even at a distance 
of half a mile he knew that slim, lithe 
figure, the simple white frock, the 
swing and joy of her walk, and the air that was all 
about her of having bought a huge chunk of the 
vorld and a preponderating share in the sun and 
moon and stars. It was this that had made him 
forget the etiquette laid down by some man who 
must have been blind, and stop dead when she had 
passed him first and stare after her. It was this 
gorgeous youth and optimism, this tremendous 
evidence of unshattered ideals, of close friends hip 
with the trees and the birds, this delicious bringing 
to life of the sweet spirit of June, that made him, a 


lonely man, catch his breath and smile and feel 
better and metaphorically take off his hat to life 
and cry out, “You’re all right after all. Fine! 
I’m with you!” 

She came up the long, wide, grass-edged, sun- 
bespattered country road, lined with young trees 
in the first flush of leaf and hedges startlingly 
green, scented with lilac bushes in the front gar- 


dens of the houses and lit up like a great nursery 
by all the gleaming candles on all the chestnut- 
trees. And as she came she played hide-and-seek 
with the two children who were in her charge, 
dodging behind gate-posts, newly painted to greet 
the summer, hiding in the bushes of well-kept 
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thought, **if Julie and Jack could see hoi 


and joining in the screams of joy that 
celebrated each finding. Day after day, on his 
lonely, disconsolate walks, this man had seen, 
watched and paid silent tribute to this Bacchante, 
this white-clad wood-nymph—this spirit of the sap 
that keeps things young, this astonishing nurse- 
girl. Time after time he had screwed up his cour- 
age to the point of stopping the children to speak 
to them, hz 2 caught the girl’s laughing eyes which 


gardens, 


told him that she saw completely through his 
clumsy strategy and blundered on, self-conscious, 


blushing like a confounded schoolboy. 

Once, a few nights before, he had come sud- 
denly face to face with her on the steps of the large 
drug-store in the village looking absolutely allur- 
ing in what he imagined was her Sunday best, had 
caught the quick, mocking laugh in her eyes again, 
and turned into a rabbit. What wouldn’t he have 
given have been privileged to stop and pass a 
dozen remarks, however commonplace, and_ see 
her lips curl into a smile, the light of friendship add 
a touch of beauty to her already unbelievable eyes 
and go, taking with him some of the heaven-sent 
radiance that she spread about her on her way 
through life. 

What was the good, he asked himself, then and 
many other times, of being Ralph Antrobus, the 
man almost fresh from Harvard, who had written 
and seen produced in New York a four-act society 
comedy, which was in its eighth month, and which 
had been described by at least two critics as lifting 







doing it’’ 


American drama to a higher plane?) What was the 
use of bearing the name of Antrobus at all— 
surely a noticeable cnough name—and of having 
been photographed for Sunday editions of leading 
papers, of having spoken profoundly about the 
“drammer”’ at the Twilight and other such clubs, 
of being at that very time in the middle of a play 
in which the hero, a temporary window-cleaner, 
was having a long and intimate talk, unintro- 
duced, to the daughter of a millicnaire in a marble 
barrack opposite the Museum, if he couldn’t speak 


a few human words to a girl who was, although 
far and away prettier than any of his sister's 


débutante friends, in charge of two little children? 
And what, above all, was the matter with the peo 
ple of that charming village who left him utterly 
alone at the Inn, to which he had come to write. 
and who positively did not know that Ralph 
Antrobus was a Person? He had yet to discover 
the secret that no one ever bothers about the name 
of a man who writes a play—not even the pro- 
ducer. 

With a growing feeling of self-consciousness and 
a curious pricking sensation at the back of his + 
neck, young Antrobus went forward. This time 
he was determined to speak or forever hold his 
peace. Before he could hastily stage manage th« 
scene, the little girl rushed out of a gate, caught 
her toe in a root in the pathway and went down 
with a crash. There was a loud outburst of dis- 
tress and the dramatist and the nursemaid very 



































rly knocked their heads together, 
they bent to pick up the baby girl 
o was more surprised than hurt. 
\\ith the natural instinct of her sex, 
she turned to the man for comfort. It 
as With a curious sense of triumph that 

\ntrobus knelt and drew her into his 
arms. “Beastly hard path,” he said. 
“Did it rise and hurt the darling baby 
then? What shall we do to it, eh? Have 
it rolled with a great big heavy machine 
that will make it lie down and suffer 
agoniés?” 

“Yes, yes.” This splendid notion 
gave the child immense satisfaction. 

‘\ machine as big as a house,” she 
amet Through her abating 
“as big as our house,” 

\ntrobus examined the tiny knees. 
One was the least bit scraped. He 
looked up at the maid with ‘what he 
oped would pass for a medical air. 
“Um. It doesn’t look very bad, but 
the thing is to guard against any chance 
of tetanus. I'd better carry her home.” 

‘How very kind of you!” There 
vas much gratitude in the voice, but 
just enough laughter round the lips to 
make it clear that all this gravity was 
hollow. The child fell at least twice a 
day, you know. 

But Antrobus had broken the ice. 
That was the point, and he intended 
to widen the hole even if he had to 
carry that small, warm, fair-haired 
bundle of fifty-five pounds as many 


sobs, 


miles. The maid’s voice was as un- 
expected as her face. Surely she must 
have seen better days. 

“Vou were born to look after 


youngsters,” he said, blundering into 
conversation as the little party started 
off. 


“Come on, Mary,” cried the boy, 
marching ahead. If he couldn’t carry 


his sister—which seemed to him to be 
quite unnecessary—he could at least 
lead the way. 

I'd just begun to think so,” said 
Mary, “until you came to the rescue.” 

Was there a touch of familiarity in 
her tone—the sort of touch that she 
would use to a chauffeur newly met? 
He hoped so. Hurrah for democracy! 
‘And what do you do with your eve- 
nings off, Mary?” he asked, plunging 
boldly. 

The girl stopped and bent down to 
pick up a pin. Was it to hide an ex- 
pression of intense amusement and 
amazement, or because she subscribed 
to an ancient supe rstition? There was 
just the suspicion of discontent on her 


face when she turned it toward the 
children’s new friend. ““I don’t do 
anything. with them,” she said, ‘“‘ex- 
cept read. It’s dull here, and I’ve 
no friends.” 

“Great work!” cried Antrobus_ in- 
vardly. “I don’t know a living soul 
in the place either, and it’s getting on 
my nerves. 

“Here we are,” said the boy. 
“Mother’s home. There’s the car.” 


\ntrobus put the little girl on her 
feet. ‘Perhaps she’d better walk from 
here,” he said, “it will oil up the knee.” 
He felt that he couldn’t face the mother 
for a thousand dollars. 


“Say ‘thank you’ to the kind gentle- 
man, Betty.” 
‘Thank you,” said Betty, with a 


smile that showed the promise of much 























future havoc. NANIa MOUTH 
“I say thank you too, sir,’ said 
Mary. 
With a huge effort Antrobus smashed 
another and larger piece of ice. “That’s ““That’s my new beau,’’ said Mary with dancing eyes, ‘‘we’r: going to ‘walk out’ to-nicht 


quite all right,” he said. ‘“‘Er—how 

about your coming with me to the 

movies to-night? That is, if you like the movies.” 
“T do,” said Mary. ‘What time?” 
“Tll be at the gate at eight. Is that all right?” 


The girl nodded. Someone was waving and 
calling from the porch. “Quarter after,” she said, 
lowering her voice. ‘‘Come, children 


Walking on air more—far more—elated than 
he had ever been in his life, even when he saw the 
lirst week’s returns of his play, Antrobus marched 
off to his Inn. He didn’t give a whoop as to 
whether this amazing girl was a servant. She 
took his breath away. She epitomized all his 
heroines. She was obviously to be cast for the 
leading part in his life. That was all he cared 
about. He loathed the movies with their sickly 
sentimentality and unreality and appeal to igno- 
rance. But with her at his side 
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“Who's that stunning man, sis?” 

Mary’s eyes danced when she looked at the 
very charming young mother of the two babies. 
“My new beau, Julie,” she said. “We're going 
to ‘walk out’ for the first time to- night.” 

“Walk out?” 

“Of course. Don’t nursemaids walk out?” 

There was a burst of incredulous laughter, and, as 
Mary ran up-stairs, an imp of mischief was on her 
shoulder and the gleam of adventure in her eyes. 

There was a new moon that night. Antrobus 
caught sight of it as he paced up and down the 
pathway outside the house of Mary’s employer. 
He bared his head, bowed three times and turned 
his money. He didn’t wish for luck to bring down 
the curtain of his second act on a fine situation, 
but that this girl would like him—he was almost 


afraid to say love. He was fifteen minutes too 
early for his appointment, having hurried over 
dinner and tried his hair with and without a part- 


ing. He wore a perfectly new tie, a blue one with 
white spots. 
A few minutes after*eight the limousine, which 


had been drawn up at the front door, started and 
turned the corner into the road. He saw a woman’s 


eager face come forward as the car passed him, 
and just for a moment flushed uncomfortably 


under the thought that he had been caught wait- 
ing at the tradesmen’s entrance like a valet or a 
chauffeur. Tradition dies hard. Then, once more. 
he flicked his fingers in the hard-set face of con- 
vention and cried i in his heart, ‘‘Who cares? This 
is Romance,” and wondered how many acts it 
would take to bring it to a happy ending. 





The Sublime Audacity of Faith 


A burly, heavy-footed figure loomed out of the 
shadow, sending before it the odor of a cheap cigar. 
He turned into a man who, with the light on his 
face, was rather good-looking in a beefy, prize- 
fighting wey. He drew up at the sight of a stranger 
in the drive and with a far from subtle hint that he 
was a strong man gave our friend Antrobus the 
once over. ‘ Waiting for someone?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“Thank you—you the vally from the new house 
down Lillypond?” 

“No.” 

“Oh! You’re waiting for someone from here? 
You’ve not made a mistake, have you?” 

No.” 

“Oh!” and he hitched a shoulder forward, 
shifted his cigar from one corner of his mouth to the 
other and left a meaning look behind him, which 
made it perfectly clear that no callers upon the 
kitchen would be tolerated. 

“Melodramatic ass,” Antrobus thought. 
thinks he has bought the earth.” 

Then she came, really only ten minutes late, and 
under the light of the lamp-post he saw how neatly 
and charmingly she was dressed. This time he 
stood bareheaded before something far more beau- 
tiful than a young slip of a moon. “It’s awfully 
kind of you to come,” he said. ‘Shall we take the 
short cut to the village or go the long way round?” 

“The long way round, I think,” said Mary, not 
in the least as though she knew that he had fished 
for that answer. And then, suddenly remembering 
that if she continued to speak in her own voice and 
words her play-acting would not ring true, she 
adopted a touch of country sheepishness and a 
giggle that had been the chief asset of the girl who 
had been her own nurse. “But say,” she added, 
digging a hole with her heel and rolling her head a 
little—it was wonderfully well done—‘‘before we 
start I guess you’ll want to know my name.” 

“No, Mary’s good enough for me.” 

“Maybe it is. I’ve never walked out before, 
but girls have told me that it’s right to be called 
Miss at first.” 

Antrobus laughed. “But you’re not like other 
girls. You’re Mary, and there’s no getting away 
from it. I’ve not walked out before either, but 
I’m going to be just Ralph right away.” 

“Oh,” she said, with a most alluring shyness. 
“Well, as we neither of us know anything about it, 
I suppose it’s all right. Ralph what—Ralph?” 

“Ralph Antrobus, Mary.” 

The girl caught her breath and was surprised into 


“He 


WHAT THOUGH NO FOLK WHO SAW ME KNEW 


AT HEART I WAS PIERRETTE, 
WHO WALKED MY SOBER WAY 
WITH ROBE AND FACE OF GRAY? 


STILL THROUGH A LAUGHING PATH OF DREAM 


MY FLASHING FEET WERE SET 
TO CLINK OF GOLD GUITARS, 
ROSE-SCENT AND GLINT OF STARS! 
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dropping her pose. “‘ Not—not the Ralph Antrobus, 
the one who wrote ‘The Sublime Audacity of 
Faith’?” 

He blushed and didn’t give a hang. ‘Yes, that’s 
me.’ He had to show how immensely pleased he 
was. This was fame indeed. He had reached the 
kitchen. “How did you know?” 

A giggle came to the rescue. “I read the papers,” 
she said, once more back in the part, and rejoicing 
in the fact that he had not noticed her excitement 
or the perfect smoothness of the way in which she 
had rattled off his rather academic title. Why, of 
all the plays she had ever seen his was the one that 
had given her most pleasure—the only one which 
had made her wonder what the man who wrote it 
was like. Its freshness and simplicity and inherent 
soundness had lingered in her memory, as well as 
his delightfully boyish ideas about love. Well, she 
had indeed stepped into an adventure. It was 
nervous work to attempt to portray a character 
under the keen eyes of a man whose job it was to 
build character. How thrilling it had all become! 

“Well, I never!” she added, throwing him a 
glance that was, she hoped, countryside admira- 
tion. 


AND then they started off, slowly, beneath the 

shy young moon and all her worshipping stars. 
The soft June air was heavy with the scent of lime 
and lilac and honeysuckle. 

“T guess I might take your arm now,” she said 
presently. “Will you?” And he gave it to her 
eagerly. The gentle, modest touch of that little 
hand thrilled him strangely. But all his facility 
for dialogue, which amounted to a gift, left him. 
He could think of absolutely nothing to say. 

And so they walked in silence, he with a song in 
his heart and she torn between a desire to burst 
out laughing and give the whole thing away and a 
wish to go on playing her undesired part in that 
little comedy to the manner born. After all, why 
shouldn’t she? It served him right. How splendid 
to show a playwright how well she could act! 

It was she who broke the silence with a remark 
which seemed to her to be masterly. “‘ What lovely 
weather we’re having!” 

He would have made her say that if he had been 
writing the scene. 

“Great, isn’t it? I hope it’ll last.” 

And then they turned the corner into the long 
Main Street, chestnut lined, with its narrow asphalt 
path and bicycle ride and wide road newly tarred. 
But Antrobus didn’t turn to the left toward the 
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PIERRETTE 


By 
MARGARET WIDDEMER 


village and the movie theater, but to the right 
which led up-hill to the woods. 

“Are you happy in your place?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

She almost forgot who she was not. “Oh, yes, 
indeed! I am treated very well, and I love the 
children. I like the other girls too, though I don’t 
get on with Alfred.” 

““Who’s Alfred?” 
touch of rasp. 

“The chauffeur. He has his meals in the kitchen.” 

“Ts Alfred the bully type with a hideous fondness 
for cheap cigars and a secret-service manner?” 

“Yes,” she said, laughing. ‘But he means well 
and is very romantic and is always reading novels 
in which strong young men of the people fascinate 
their employers’ daughters and lead them from the 
altar in a cloud of rice. He thinks he’s made a hit 
with the lady’s sister at my place, because she is 
kind to him. It’s very funny.” 

“Tt must be,” he said, anxious to bring the con- 
versation round to himself. “I’ve been here, at 
the Inn, for two weeks, working. I couldn’t go 
further out, because I have to keep in touch with 
the people who are going to put on my new play. 
I saw you the day I got here, and I’ve been trying 
to speak to you ever since.” 

“T know you have,” she said. “I guess it was 
lucky that Betty fell. I thought you were a doctor. 
You seemed to know so much about teta—teta——”’ 

“Tetanus. A pretty good touch that, eh?” He 
gave a big laugh, which stopped abruptly. “But 
the worst of it is I’ve wasted two weeks. We 
might have been old friends by now.” 

He drew up at the edge of the wood. “Sit here 
and tell me about yourself. I want to know every- 
thing.” 

She did as she was told. 

“Take off your hat. I want to see your face.” 

And again she obeyed. 

Then he put himself ful! stretch at her feet, with 
his elbows up and his chin in his hands, and looked 
at her. His thick hair was brushed straight back. 
She liked that, and his wide forehead and well- 
marked eyebrows and good nose and clean-cut 
mouth. ‘‘What fun,” she thought, “if Julie and 
Jack could see how well I’m doing it!” Then with 
her hands demurely in her lap and her head a 
little on one side she started off. ‘“‘Father’s a 
chemist,” she said. 

“Here in the village?” 
“No, in New York.” 
international reputation 


The question came with a 


Professor McLeod, of 
(Continued on page 122 


BUT WHEN HE CAME WHO SHOULD HAVE KNOWN 
MY KIN TO STAR AND FLOWER, 
AND PASSED MY HEART UNFOUND 
NOR ROBE NOR MASK UNBOUND,”* 
I WALKED MY WAY BY DAYLIGHT STILL 
AND SEEMED TO LIVE MY HOUR, 
FIRM HANDS AND LIFTED HEAD... 
ONLY PIERRETTE WAS DEAD. 

















STUDY “AST RA” 


From a native model in A granddaughter of the 
Dublin, New Hampshire. artist, Abbott H. Thayer. 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


HESE recent examples of the work of Alexander Robertson James. Last year he married Miss Frederika Paine, of New- 
James show the distinguished technique of this young Amer- port. Two of his chalk drawings have been recently acquired 
wcan portrait painter, who is a pupil of Frank Benson and by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and others are in various 

of Abbott H. Thayer. Mr. James is a son of the late Pro- private collections. Mr. James, whose studio 1s in Dublin, 
fessor William James of Cambridge, and a nephew of Henry New Hampshire, is at present living in New York City. 


PORTRAIT STUDIES BY ALEXANDER ROBERTSON JAMES 
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THE GHOST GARDEN 


ILLUSTRATED 


LTHOUGH the shock that he had admin- 
istered with such daring wisdom had 
the effect he hoped for—of turning her 
from her shadowy terror to face a more 
real one—he was forced, by that very 
whirl of hers in the direction he had 

pointed out, to act as if he took into account a cer- 
tain reality also in the phantasmal influence against 
which she struggled. 

It had wrung his heart, during the first days 
after their tragic love scene, to see her eyes clouded 
with that new fear—to have her say to him again 
and again: 

“But how can you want me to love you? If 
there’s this danger—I am more afraid than ever 
to love you!” 

Over and over he explained to her, coaxing, con- 
juring, that there was no danger so long as she 
didn’t give way, didn’t let her will slip from her 
keeping, didn’t, as he paraphrased it with his 
warm smile of confident love, “let herself see 
dreams as ghosts walking”’. 

“All that you’ve got to do, my best beloved,’ 
he urged on her, “is to love me with all your might 
and resist dark thoughts—dark powers, if you like, 
with all your love for me! They’re after all less 
than shadows. We are the real thing!” 

But her attempts at smiling back at him were 
desolate little failures. It was when she said to 
him one day, with the most heart-breaking note of 
wistful aloneness in her voice, ‘‘Then—you never 
really believed I had—cause—to feel so?” that he 
felt the imperative need of qualifying his position, 
of making her sure, once for all, that he had never 
deceived her, that it was not the truth of her as- 
sertions concerning the dark influence that he doubt- 
ed, but her magnifying of it, her letting her fancy 
make her think it there, when it had been with- 
drawn. 

He took, in his perplexity, a wounded, reproach- 
ful tone with her. How could she bear the sight of 
him, he demanded, if she thought for a moment 
that he had feigned to believe just to ingratiate 
himself with her? How could she tolerate the idea 
of a love. that had been based on a cheap false- 
ness from the first? If that was her opinion of him, 
he had better go at once. He even piled it on 
rather by saying bitterly that he could fight ghosts 
far better than such misconceptions. Here to his 
unspeakable chagrin she had_ burst into tears, 
shaking like a frail sapling under the blow of an 
ax, and just managing to say between her sobs: 


, 
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It will be much better for you 


AMELIE RIVES 


By 


BY ANDRE 


THE STORY —While visiting the Warrengers 
in Virginia, Evan Radford, scion of a distin 
cuished Massachusetts family, becomes intensely 
interested in Her Wish, a fine old deserted house 
in the neighborhood that is believed to be haunted. 
Hlalf-remembered associations with the place 
seem to struggle for expression in his mind, and 
even the personality of Melany Horsemanden, 
for whom the house had been built, is vaguely 
On inquiry, he learns that Melany 
Ilorsemanden, a reigning beauty of her day, had 


familiar. 


been betrothed to one Geoffrey Branton, a North 

erner, but on his refusal to assume the name of 
Hlorsemanden, sell his estates in the North and 
live permanently at Her Wish, as she arrogantly 
demanded, she terminated the engagement. In 
her pride of race, she is supposed still to rule 
Her Wish and to resent intrusion. To his amaze 

ment, Radford discovers that Melany War- 
renger, the daughter of his host, believes her an 

cestress malevolently pursues her for bearing the 
sume Christian name, and even atiributes the 
loss of her beautiful singing voice to this dark 
power. With an earnestness that is prompted 
by his growing love for her Radford sets out to 
disabuse her mind of tnis delusion, and when he 
fails, warns her that, for his sake and for hers, 
she must fight with her very soul against madness 


fullest chance. Ii she means you harm, she'll 
have to get past me. And if she can’t get past 
me—and I know she can’t—why, then, she can’t 
get to you, as you'll have me with you always.” 

“But—” the girl moaned, “if she should harm 
you!” 

“My dear child,” he returned patiently, “she 
simply can’t. I have feelings,’ he threw his bright, 
assured smile over her gloom, “as well as you. 
Why, for one thing, should she want to harm me?” 

“Because I love you,” said Melany. 

He forgot their strange trouble and made her 
forget it for a moment in the kiss he gave her for 
this. 

“There’s my invincible armor!” he cried hap- 
pily, coming out of the sweet trance. 

“What?” she breathed. 

“Why, your love for me; my love for you; our 


CASTAIGNE 


love. That’s the flaming sword that will turn any 
power of darkness!” i 

She pressed her cheek against his arm, looking 
down, twisting her fingers in his. 

“If only—” he heard her murmur. 

“Tf only what, dear?” 

“Tf only you hadn’t defied her!’ 

“T do defy her! I do! I do!” he reiterated. 
“‘Isn’t she the fiery dragon I’m going to fight for 
you? That [’m going to seal up in her dark cavern 
forever and aye?” 

He drew the girl round in front of him and took 
her face in his hands, as if it were a chalice that he 
would drink from. 

“Look at me and see how sure my love makes 
me,” he said. “Look deep in my eyes. Don’t you 
see the will you’ve put there? The will to over- 
come anything, everything that troubles you?” 

She sighed with that full look, and her eyes 
closed as if to keep the love he had poured into 
them from brimming over. 

“You must do as you think best,” she said. 

“And you'll trust me? You’ll trust the power 
of my love? You won’t sit up all night imagining 
horrors?” 

“Oh, I ¢ouldn’t sleep! 
she cried a little wildly. 

‘“‘Hasn’t what you have seen in my eyes made 
you know she can’t hurt me? That J can control 
her, but that she’ll be helpless against me? If you 
don’t feel that,” he broke out with passion, “you 
don’t feel the power of love!” : 

“Yes, I do feel it,” she said, life coming into her 
voice and the ring of courage. “I do feel it. I 
shan’t be afraid. I’m not afraid any more.” 

And with her hand on his neck and her eyes 
closed again, she murmured over and over, as if it 
were a strong charm against evil, which in truth 
it is, “The power of love—the power of love.” 

Radford was a little astonished at the way the 
old gentleman took it. They had decided that he 
must be told of his guest’s intention -of-spending 
a night alone in the old house, and Radford had 
imagined him slyly amused over such an ingenuous 
desire. On the contrary, however, the dear old 
man looked decidedly uneasy at the suggestion. 

“Alone?” he asked. “Quite alone? You wish 
to spend the night in that great, cold house—and 
alone?” 

“Well, I have an idea it might be more 
interesting alone,” the young man said lightly. 

Mr. Warrenger took a nervous turn about the 

room. 
“My dear young friend,” he 


’ 


I couldn’t lie down!” 





to go.” 

Then he had a thought which 
struck him, like so many of his 
thoughts about her in those 
days, as inspirational. 

“Melany!” he cried, “I will 
go -but to Je r!” 

She looked stunned, staring 
at him through her tears with 
the senseless stupe- 
faction. 

“T mean,” he hurried to ex- 
plain himself, “that I so be- 
lieve in her, the way you be- 
lieve in her, that I shall try 
to—how shall I put it?—to get 
in touch with her. I am not 
afraid of her. I rather feel, as 
I’ve told you, that she’s afraid 
of me! I shall go and have it 
out with her!”’ he wound up. 

This amazing declaration 
dried her tears as if with a hot 
iron; dried her throat and lips. 

“You'll go—how? Where?” 
she got out finally. 

“To Her Wish—by myself— 
for a night.” 

Now she was clinging to him 
as unashamed as a wife. 

*No! No! No!” she cried. 
“No! Never!” 

They were out-of-doors in 
the wood above Hilton, and 
he leaned against a tree with 
her in his arms soothing her, 
caressing her, trying to get her 
to understand his point of view. 

“It’s this way, my dearest 
heart,”’ he said, when she was 
quieter at last, “if I go there— 
in this way—I give her her 


eyes ol 
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“*Vou'll know—the 


moment you're over the threshold, 
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you'll know!’ 


then said, “I feel, I confess, a 
responsibility—a _ responsibili- 
ty, you know. I mean,” he 
shuffled off again in his de- 
lightful slippers that had cross- 
stitch dogs’ heads on the toes, 
“there are always chances of 
unfortunate coincidences in 
these — a — these — a — ven- 
tures.” He became more blunt 
in his evident aversion from the 
experiment. “Very serious 
consequences have been known 
to follow such—a—undertak- 
ings.” He evidently hated to 
put a pat name to it. “Shocks 
to the nervous system . . 
We are all human, you know-— 
the bravest of us.” He was 
charming in his attempts to 
soften what Radford felt now 
he meant to be a refusal. 
“Cesar himself, I am sure, 
would have felt as unnerved 
as Brutus, had the situation 
been reversed at Philippi!” 

And he smiled at the young 
man uncertainly. Radford 
seized the opportunity. 

“Then you do believe in 
such things?” he asked. 

The old gentleman winced, 
as if Radford had tossed the 
classic glove in his face. 

“““Believe’ is—a—a_ very 
weighty word,” he pronounced 
gravely and slowly. “But Iam 
convinced— Yes, I may 
say convinced that there are 
—a— influences that might per- 
haps—a—linger—in a house 
so ancient, and that has 

















The figure lowered 


sheltered such a vehement personalities.” 

“Ancient!’’ Radford thought of Glamis Castle 
and a few other venerable ghostly strongholds and 
smiled inwardly at this term as applied to Her 
Wish. He said quietly however: 

“T’ve seen what you might call an apparition 
before now, sir. I think you may count on my not 
being unnerved, even if I do chance to see one at 
Her Wish. In fact,” he beamed at the old gentle- 
man, “to be quite candid, that of course is why I 
want to spend the night there.” 

Mr. Warrenger actually paled to Radford’s in- 
creasing surprise, and ruffled up his.flossy locks. 

“My dear lad—” he protested. ‘My dear lad, 
why should you?” 

“Don’t you think yourself, sir,”’ Radford couldn’t 
help putting it to him, “that it would be rather 
wonderful to see that famous lady, in a ‘gown like 
a rose’?”’ ‘ 

“Tf I might suggest,” returned the other, more 
and more uneasy, “‘I would not jest about her. 
Chat is,” he explained a little incoherently, “she is 
associated with misfortune—tragedy, I might say. 
Come,” he produced his most winning smile, “give 
up the idea. At best you would most likely catch a 
severe influenza.” 

Radford shook his head gayly. 

“T’m no more afraid of influenza than I am of 
ghosts,” he said 

“Oh, of—cho 
“Tt is not precis Q 
but even subtler ir 4 

He drew near 


old man said vaguely. 
sts that I—a—refer to, 


varming his hands as if 
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mask and the ivory death’s-head 


suddenly chilly, and looked over his shoulder at 
Radford. 

“Pray, pray, give it up,” he murmured beseech- 
ingly. 

““My dear Mr. Warrenger,” said the young man, 
rising and crossing over to him, “‘of course if you 
really object to my going, there’s nothing more to 
say. But I’m probably the least nervous person in 
the world about such things, and—well, I’ll con- 
fess, I’ve simply set my heart on it.” He empha- 
sized this by adding, ‘“‘ You see Steve wrote me you’d 
be sure to let me ‘have a shy at the Her Wish 
ghost’—those are Steve’s disrespectful words, not 
mine. But of course, as I said, if you object. . . .” 


E left it thus in the air, dangling with its sug- 
gestion of weird inhospitality before the old 
Virginian to whom hospitality was the chief mark 
of gentlehood. With a dissenting sigh he gave in. 
“Well,” he said, “since you have set your heart 
on it, I consent. But at least you must have a fire 
to keep you company, and rugs, and a lamp.” 

Radford couldn’t help laughing. 

“All my thanks,” he said. “I’m most grateful, 
but do spare me the lamp. A candle—a taper it’s 
called in ghost stories, isn’t it?-—would be so much 
more in keeping.” 

“No! No! A lamp—I insist,” said the old man 
positively. “‘When,” he added, “do you propose 
making the—the visit?” 

“Tosnight,” said Radford. 

“Then I must arrange for these preparations 
immediately. Let me see—” He reflected with the 


a) 
Se 


turned 


slowly toward him 


knuckle of his forefinger against his lip. “Isaac is 
a sensible fellow. Isaac shall take over the par- 
aphernalia for your—”’ he smiled dubiously, “let us 
hope it will be for your comfort.” 

Melany of course had not been present at this 
interview, and Radford thanked his stars that she 
had not. As for that, he reflected, smiling again 
over his host’s foreboding reluctance, it was surely 
a lucky thing that he, Radford, was not of a nervous 
tendency in regard to the supernatural. 

He realized just then, with an inner start at his 
own credulity, that he was indeed looking forward 
to that night’s experience with peculiar zest——an 
almost romantic eagerness. It was as if, secure in 
the chastity of a supreme love, he were going to risk 
an interview with some famous seductress! 

Radford decided that he would walk over to 
Her Wish shortly after tea, while there was still 
some daylight left. In reply to Melany’s distressed 
protest at the idea of his going without his supper, 
he said laughingly that he didn’t think a feast of 
Cynthy’s waffles a fitting preparation for mystic 
adventure, and reminded her that Mr. Warrenger 
had insisted on Isaac’s taking over, with the other 
articles, a bottle of wine and some sandwiches. 

“It’s quite as if I were going on a ghostly picnic, 
I assure you,” he ended. “Besides, when one is 
screwed up for such an occasion, the last thing in 
the world one feels is hunger!” 

At this ‘assertion her eyes quickened with the 
most piercing question, and she came closer, laying 
her hand on his breast, as she looked up at him. 

(Continued on page 98 





The recent sale of th 
Llope antiquities in Lon- 
don was an event of im- 
mense importance in the 
history of art treasures. 
The majority of the ob- 
jects were acquired more 
than a century ago; and 
have been of paramount 
interest to collectors and 
writers. While art is 
not always appraised by 
its market value in gold, 
these celebrated Greek 
master pieces commanded 
high prices and some of 
the vases quadrupled in 
value. A total of approx- 
imately $300,000 was re- 
alized froma single day’s 
sale of the Hope marbles 


Possibly the most impor- 
tant object in the entire 
collection is the world- 
famous “Hope Athena”, 
discovered at Ostia in 
1797. By Flaxman, 
Furtwangler, and other 
high authorities it is at- 
tributed to Phidias; and 
is considered even su- 
perior to the famous Far- 
nese Athena in Naples. 
The Hope Athena was 
purchased by Thomas 
Agnew. It is said he 
bought the famous statue 


for Lord Cowdray. 


THE HOPE ATHENA 


And other famous Roman and 
Greek Antiques, from the Hope 
Heirlooms, which have recently 
been sold at auction in London. 
They are illustrated here by 
courtesy of James B. Townsend. 
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The Roman cinerarium 
of marble, shown op posite 
was purchased by Frank 
Partridge. It is about 
21 inches high, and in- 
scribed ‘‘To the shades of 
Lucius Pomponius Sat- 
urnius’”. It is dedicated 
by his friend Lucius Cor- 
nelius Nundinalis, and 
is decorated on the front 
by cupids and torches, 
and on the reverse by 
birds with festoons of fruit. 
Above is another cinera- 
rium, also bought by 
Frank Partridge, inscrib- 
ed “To the shades of 
Caius Perperna, aged 8 
years” and embellished 
with a wreath of fruits 
and flowers. Two sphinxes 
ornament the lid. 


Below are three of the cel- 
ebraled Etruscan vases, 
collected by Sir William 
Hamilton in 1772, when 
British Minister at Na- 
ples. They are, of course, 
associated with Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nel- 
son. The vase in the center 
is an example of the very 
rare Megarian ware, 
which compares in value 
and interest tothe almost 
priceless faience known 
as Henri Deux Ware. 
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RODIN 
In this picture, artist has met artist. Rodin’s attention was drawn to Mrs. Kdsebier by the force- 
jul and poetic character of her work; and by sitting to her he made possible some of her finest 
efforts. The placidity of expression is characteristic of Rodin. Mrs. Késebier has generously 
contributed this picture, never before published, to Harper’s Bazar. 
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O, the 
that 


camp has never been opened since 
summer. You can’t open anything 


that hides so much. We locked more 
than the doors and windows—not one 
of us would be willing to let out a minute 
of those two weeks 
You never saw Titus Olef? I have spent three 
years trying not to see him One might as well 


and rain. He stands 
mind always. Some 
his charm brings him 
when it all happened 
He would 


try to forget air and sunshine 
just inside the door of my 
times I push him out, but 
back. Jim was not there 
His not being there allowed it to go on. 
have something in time; I couldn’t. 
Jim sent Olef up to me in the middle of August 
with no « planation other than a telegram, asking 
me to fit him in somewhere. I took what measure 
ments | could, driving back from the station at 
that sickly morning hour before breakfast, and 
decided to fit him into the old log cabin down by 
the spring—the one that stands quite alone, you 
remember The rest of the camp was filled up. 
\nn was with me; it was one of those summers 
when she was almost engaged to Lester, and I had 
promised the boy to keep her until late fall. Paul 


done 


and his wife, Dr. Bennet, and Jack Lansing made 
up the party 
KNEW Olef wouldn’t mix the minute I laid 


eves on him. I had not seen him since the winter 
Jim and I were engaged. He never was clear in my 
mind—just one of Jim’s friends that I met and for- 
got about. We had a queer drive from the sta 
tion tocamp. The morning mist that covers every- 
thing up hid Olef so that T had no distinct idea ot 
his face, except that he had a silky, reddish brown 
beard, which was wet, and he didn’t wipe it off. He 
had a funny bundle, done up in a bilious green 
steamer rug. His hands were tucked under its 
folds; he said they were cold. 

Everyone eved him at breakfast. He ate scarcely 
anything, but drank about six cups of black coffee. 
Jack asked if he played tennis. He said, ** No.” 
Someone asked him if he liked to fish, and he said, 
“No.” Then I took him down to his cabin, and 
we forgot about him until that night. 

\nn sat next to Olef at supper. She made spas- 


modic efforts at conversation, gave it up finally 
and went right on eating, while he looked at her. 
His eves were so near together that they nearly 


met across his face and squeezed his nose entirely 
out of any normal beginning; but it became very 
long indeed farther down on his face. Everything 
about the man was pointed: the top of his he ad, his 
his beard; and twice when he ate something I 
saw his hands—they were the most pointed of all. 
I remember thinking that perhaps the many 
lighted candles on the table accentuated his pyra- 
midal appearance; but Ann had never looked 
round—like a lady moon. Now and then her eyes 
widened in circles, and behaved like the hermit’s pool 
when someone throws a stone right in the middle. 
Olef disappeared after supper, and turned up 
again the next morning looking as if he hadn’t 
slept. I asked him if he had had a good night, and 
he said, “No.” That day all of us except Olef 
went off on a tramp to the hermit’s glen. Guests 
always be roused for that expedition; dis- 
turbing a hermit is a peculiarly fascinating sport. 


nose, 


can 


We came back so tired we didn’t notice Olef’s 
absence at supper. 
It was a mournful moonlight night, warm and 


deliciously melancholy. Everybody flopped down 
on the porch in front of the living-room. Ann came 
and put her head in my lap—my lap, I suppose, 
because she was thinking about Lester, and I was 
Lester’s sister. I stroked her buttercup hair; she 
really was a darling thing, all curves and cuddles. 
I ran my hand down her back, and unknowingly 
pushed my fingers into a deep pocket and encoun- 
tered a heavy envelope. 

‘The at is Lester’s to-day letter,”’ she vouchsafed 
softly ‘IT love him really tremendously, I think.” 
With that she sighed, turned her face out of my lap, 
and became awfully interested in the moon. 

And then Olef was standing before us, in that 
open place where we cut down the great pine-tree 
that died. He was not alone; he had a violin with 
him. Ina few minutes I knew why he never talked 
out of his mouth—he sent speech through his fly- 
ing fingers into that wooden instrument. Not one 
of us had ever been able to say so much in our 
whole lives. He undressed his soul and spilled it, 
wailing, into our laps. 

The re 


; were no comments; there wasn’t time. 
We were all too busy shrinking from what he flung 
at us. I have no idea what he played—perhaps it 
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BURNED HANDS 


By ETHEL STORM 





we rolled 


but in any case, 
I felt myself being 

You know how I 
hate going anywhere without Jim; so I stiffened up, 
and grabbed the nearest solid matter, which hap- 


was Hawaiian or Indian 
into a wave of lamentations. 
dragged into an eternal sadness. 


pened to be Ann’s shoulder. She was sobbing, or 
doing something that shook my knees. 

“Ann, don’t!” I leaned over, and tried to lift 
her head. “Don’t cry, child; I’m not.’ 

But I was presently, and my tears fell into Ann’s 
yellow hair like rain on a buttercup. The tears 
made me feel better, and I looked at Olef. His 
wail was dying out, becoming limp like his body. 
His eyes weren’t limp; they looked like a single 
electric light in his face. Then, I don’t know which 
of us began it, but Ann and I started an argument. 

“It’s so terrible.” she moaned. I said it was 
distressing, but that we shouldn’t let ourselves be 
so affected by music. 

“Ourselves!”” Ann bounded out of my lap. 
“How can you think of yourself when a human soul 
is here in agony?” 

I grunted a doubt about its being human, while 
Ann turned her tear-brimmed eyes toward Olef. 
“T think it’s dreadful,” she went on, “someone 
should do something. I mean to—if I can.” 


‘But,” I persisted, “it’s only music, and horrid 
music at that.” 
“You're selfish. We're all selfish.” She was 


standing now, and her face looked strangely puck- 
ered in the moonlight. She made a start toward 
Olef, but I pulled her skirt. 
“No, don’t—not to-night, dear—please.’ 
“Very well,” she sighed, “to-morrow perhaps.” 
Then she kissed me and said she was going to bed. 


LEF stopped playing immediately and stalked 

off, as he had come, with no explanation. When I 
looked around for the others, they had all gone ex- 
cept Jack: he was standing up against a tree, star- 
ing at the moon. 

“Feels like rain,” he said presently; “think I'll 
turn in.” There was no sign of rain in the sky. I 
knew, for I examined it until the persistent hooting 
of an owl across the stream sent me shivering to bed. 


Everyone was surprisingly prompt at break- 
fast the next morning except Olef. He came 


late and sat down beside Ann with his usual scant 
greeting. The mail had just been brought in, and I 
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Ann across the 
She didn't smile or change color, or do any 
of the charming things that were her habit. She 
put it in her pocket and turned coolly to Olef and 
asked him if he would walk with her later in the 


handed a letter from Lester to 
table. 


morning. His answer I remember accurately. He 
punctuated between each staccato word, as if 
tapping it out with one finger on a typewriter. It 
was all said in the air, not particularly to Ann. 

“T can think of no greater pleasure, Mademoi- 
selle, than walking with a spring flower—but I 
have for this morning, unfortunately, another ar- 
rangement of flowers.” 

Ann blushed furiously and cracked the top of 
her egg with one sharp stroke. Someone (Jack, I 
imagine) asked Olef what nationality he was. He 
answered curtly, “American by chance and Nor- 
wegian by choice.” 

Then he turned to Ann. ‘Mademoiselle, to- 
night I will take you to walk among flowers that 
grow by rushing water, into a spring that will suit 
you. 


ACK tapped his forehead as Olef left the table, 

at which Ann protested and said he was an artist. 
Then Jack muttered something about “flowers in- 
deed!” and asked Ann to go down the stream with 
him that evening in the canoe. 

She said, ‘No, I can’t; I’m saving that trip until 
Lester comes.” 

I fussed around camp all that morning ordering 
meals, and sorting blankets and things. I was in 
the linen-room when Marie, the maid, came in, 
terribly upset. She shook out a sheet in front of me, 
and said Monsieur burned them all day long— 
holes in everything—with his nasty cigarette be- 
tween his playings. The sheet certainly was rid- 
dled—scarcely a square inch that wasn’t burned in 
round, brown holes. Marie said she’d never seen 
such a mess as the cabin was in. 

“Every morning, Madame, I find the violin 
Monsieur’s bed, and music-papers everywhere.” 

I shut Marie off by telling her not to worry, and 
to use only cotton sheets on Olei’s bed. She went 
finally, sputtering delicious French explosives, and 
I remember being excessively annoyed at Jim. I 
always am, you know, annoyed at Jim when I 
can’t manage anything myself, and he’s not there 
to do it for me. 

Ann spread herself out on the lower step of the 
porch after supper that night. She had on her best 
white muslin frock and looked as delicious as a 
freshly frosted cake. We all expected Olef, but no 
one spoke about it, and we waited until he appeared 
before us just as he had the night before. Every- 
one braced himself as he began to play, but it 
wasn’t necessary. It was all spring and flowers and 
sunny brooks and happy children playing, and then 
a long, sweet, lingering twilight at the end. 

I was pleased and relieved and not at all surprised 
when Ann ran out to him, and they walked down 
into the glen together. About eleven-thirty I be- 
gan to listen for Ann; her cabin adjoined mine. 
She came in presently and I heard her laughing; 
Olef was laughing too. They sounded so nice and 
normal and young that I went right off to sleep. 

We didn’t have any more playing for several 
days. Olef was almost human and even went with 
us on a picnic. All that day he was charming. I 
had a talk with him on the way back-to camp about 
Jim and their college days together. He said he 
owed Jim an enormous debt; that for several years 
Jim had saved him. I didn’t ask from what; he 
took it for granted that I knew, and went right on 
being wistful and grateful and lovable. 

We were nearly home when I began to notice 
Ann. I had noticed her all day vaguely; knew she 
was not herself, but I did not really understand her 
mood until then. I put out my hand and waited 
for her to catch up. She hung back and said she 
preferred to be alone—that she had been alone the 
whole day. Then Olef said, ‘Ah, Mademoiselle!’ 
All his nice friendliness was gone, and we walked 
into camp like three mummies. 

I tried to talk to Ann after supper, but she 
brushed me away and moped over a book until bed- 
time. I wrote to Lester that night, begging him to 
come up as soon as possible, that Ann was fretting. 
She fretted all the next day. And at tea-time on 

Saturday, she asked Olef if he wouldn’t get his 
violin and play. He was very short with her and 
said he didn’t care to play in the daytime. 

Ann snapped her knitting-needles together and 
made another try. ‘“ Will you play to-night 
then?” 

Olef.waited a minute, set down his teacup, and 
made awfully quick work of the distance between 




















I knew why he 


them. ‘You want me to play to-night, Madem- 
oiselle?’”’ He threw the words down with such force 
that Ann spilled some tea in her lap. 

_It wasn’t a warm afternoon, but he began mop- 
ping his forehead, and his handkerchief looked damp 
as he stuffed it in his pocket and walked away. 
Jack asked Ann why she wanted to start some- 
thing—and Dr. Bennet leaned forward and waited 
for her answer. 

But she only said that she was so glad she had 
learned to knit without looking, and that she hoped 
it would be a pleasant evening for the music—she 
was so fond of music. Dr. Bennet made some re- 
mark about being glad Ann’s eyes were not needed 
for her knitting. And I remember noticing how 
young and blue and round they looked. 
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never talked—hkhe sent speech through 


Yes, Olef played that night. I’m ashamed to tell 
you about it—what it did to us all. When he 
played that first night, we wept for him, and stood 
it: but this was another matter. The evil he poured 
out in long, sensuous, stealthy tones pulled the 
covers right off our darkest memories, the kind of 
memories one works years to bury. I have never 
been able to tell Jim the things I caught sight of in 
the faces of our friends. 

Then a very unfortunate thing, indeed, hap- 
pened. My puritan ancestors came and stuck their 
fingers in my ears and ran me off to bed. They never 
allowed me a look or a thought for Ann. I heard 
her come in very late, but I didn’t hear her make a 
single noise undressing. 

Everyone was frightfully dignified that next day. 
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his 


flying fingers 


They all had letters to write or exercise to take: 
the place was deserted. Jack hauled me out of my 
cabin at tea-time. He complained about the toast 
being cold, said the cream was lumpy, then glared 
at me and asked why I didn’t look out after Ann. 

“TI did my best,” he said. “TI followed them right 
into the glen last night and broke into—well 
there wasn’t any conversation—he was just lead- 
ing her off.” 

Ann came in at that moment and asked for some 
strong tea, and I never got another word out of 
Jack about the night before. 

Olef had become so repellent to me, I could 
scarcely speak to him; but inside the next twenty- 
four hours everybody seemed to be liking him again. 

(Continued on page 114) 











HE New York Cooking School, founded 

in the early seventies for the purpose of 

teaching the young girls of the great East 

Side how to cook, and also to perfect cooks 

in their art, is now busily engaged in train- 

ing cooks for the United States Navy. 
This work, undertaken just after the declaration 
of war, is proving of great value. There are three 
classes daily, which keep three kitchens going from 
morning until late afternoon. In these past months 
many groups of enlisted sailors and naval reservists 
have been graduated from the school, scientifically 
trained and competent to cook for the officers’ mess 
or for the men of the service. And so, in their way, 
the patriotic directors of the school are doing their 
part in preparing the nation for the war. 

If an army fights on its stomach, it follows that 
a navy does the same. Americans, as a nation, 
have never stopped to consider the importance of 
well-cooked food. More than this, they have be- 
come accustomed to eating badly prepared food, 
not only in public resorts, but in their own homes. 
The citizen trained to shoot has been mentioned 
as a vital factor in the winning of the war; a citizen 
trained to cook will also help materially in the final 
outcome. 

When Germany went to war, her army and navy 
were equipped not alone to the last button, but to 
the last cook and his trained assistants. On the 
sixth of April our nation had to begin preparations 
to fight. With rush orders issued to munition 
makers, ship-builders, and other civilian purveyors 
to the Government, the United States began to 
take her place in the Great War. The nation 
gathered momentum slowly, but with the passing 
of the days the great American Army and Navy 
developed in a manner all but miraculous. The 
heads of both branches of the service, however, 
were confronted with a very serious condition. 
Hundreds of experienced cooks were needed for 
each of the new military training camps; other 
hundreds must accompany our troops to France; 
and besides there was the navy with its ever-in- 
creasing tonnage to be considered. And every 
officer responsible for the commissariat realized 
that such cooks were few and far between. 

Even to-day, with thousands of our men on 
French soil and with approximately half a million 
in training somewhere in the different States, the 
large cities are placarded with pleas for cooks. 
The managements of the great hotels have been 
most patriotic, and through their efforts the ser- 
vices of three hundred chefs have been placed at 
the disposal of the authorities, but at least five 
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New 


hundred more practical cooks are urgently needed 


at once. It is apparent therefore, that we must 
train men to cook just as we are training them to 
fight. Having made a study of just this problem, 


the New York Cooking School saw its gree te! 
Following conferences wit 


for service. Admiral 





REAR-ADMIRAL NATHANIEL USHER; U.S. N. 
Who has indorsed and aided the training of navy cooks 
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York Cooking School 


Usher of the New York Navy Yard, classes for 
naval cooks were inaugurated; and the school is 
ready to continue the work so long as it proves 
necessary. 

Results have been far beyond our highest hopes. 
The school is able to graduate a class in from three 
to five weeks of intensive training. In the first 
class were several men who qualified for the officers’ 
mess in a bare three weeks, but to do this required 
not only a certain aptitude, but also the steadiest 
application. A man from this group is now head 
cook on one of the first American destroyers sent 
to European waters. There is an enormous satis- 
faction to us to know that the meals served to the 
men, fighting the submarine menace, on board this 
particular destroyer are prepared by one of our 
graduates. 

Naturally, the course of instruction given the 
classes is more or less limited, as it must be confined 
to the use of only such materials as the Navy De- 
partment authorizes. It would be of no use to 
teach these men to prepare food, the “makings” 
of which can not be obtained when the vessel is at 
sea. Butter, for example, is practically eliminated 
from all naval cooking. The cook who can prepare 
beans in a dozen appetizing and nourishing ways is 
far more popular than he who turns out soufflés 
and fancy sweets that demand butter and other 
ingredients impossible to keep aboard shi 

The first thing taught the students is a 
then the necessity of making the most of the ma- 
terials furnished them; another is that a small 
quantity of food well prepared is more satisfying 
than a large quantity that is not palatable. A 
knowledge of food values being an essential factor 
in the making of a cook, short lectures and practical 
experiments in the balancing of rations are a part 
of the course. 

In carrying out these plans, the school has had 
the whole-hearted cooperation of Admiral Usher 
and others in authority at the New York Navy 
Yard. Daily menus are prepared at the navy yard 
and the materials needed for each day’s lessons are 
sent to us from the commissary department. In 
this way no time or effort is wasted. The food sup- 
plied to the men of the navy is excellent in quality 
and more than satisfactory in quantity. If any 
fault is found, it must be due to its preparation. 

That our work is filling a real need is a conclusion 
reached by Admiral Usher in his report, W hich has 
just been sent to us. “Without it,” writes the 
Commandant of the Third Naval District, “it 
would have been a very difficult matter for us to 

(Continued on page 120) 
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In the Service of 
America 


MRS. OLIVER HARRIMAN 


Readers of Harpers Bazar will recall the 
founding of the Junior Patriots of America 
which Mrs. Harriman described in the July 
issue. This interesting photograph of the camp 
at Farmingdale, Long Island, shows a group of 
boys being addressed by Mrs. Harriman. With 
the development of the army and the consequent 
change in our national perspective, the directors 
of the Junior Patriots are considering the wis- 
dom of devoting the organization to the further- 
ance of the Plattsburg idea. This would nec- 
essitate dropping the younger boys in favor of 
youths from sixteen to twenty, who desire to 
make the army their career. 


MRS. JOHN HUBERT WARD 


Mrs. Ward, daughter of the late Whitelaw Reid, 
one time ambassador to the court of St. James, 


and x Honorable John Hubert Ward, 
secon 0! the Earl of Dudley, has been 
active, rested in war relief throughout 
Great With the entrance of the United 
States conflict, Mrs. Ward assisted in 
organ American Red Cross in England, 
of wh t organization Mrs. Reid has been 
made ‘ and Mrs. Ward vice-chairman. 
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NEW IDEAS ON 
THE STAGE 


ERTAIN ruthless _ iconoclasts 

have risen to protest against a 

celebrated tradition of Amer- 

ican life—the Lights of Broad- 

way. It is alleged that these 

millions upon millions of elec- 

tric bulbs consume current that should be 

put to work in the war. But there are 

some things that Americans will not 

stand; one or two necessities and privileges 

that cannot be discarded. We are glad to 

reassure our readers by stating that, for 

the present at least, the lights will not fail. 

he White Way will still be white, and you 

need not grope for your theatre, your res- 

taurant, and your favorite tooth-brush or 
sewing silk advertisement. 

With this preliminary, you can begin at 
once to focus your attention on the new 
dramatic season. These pages bear testi- 
mony to the fact that there will be no lack 
of comeliness on the stage. 

But there are iconoclasts among the 
managers, as well as in the newspaper cor- 
respondence columns, and first among them 
we rank Mr. Dillingham, who has smashed 
the conventions of the singing and dancing 
productions by engaging Miss Margot 
Kelly for his, and Mr. Ziegfeld’s, new mu- 
sical effort, ‘‘ Miss 1917”, at the Century 
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HILDA 


ES, Lou,” said Edna, “‘I’ve just got to go. 
When I had his letter saying he wouldn’t 
get leave for Christmas, that settled it. I 
said to myself, ‘What’s he doing?’ These 
men, they get away, and you don’t know 
EE Re 

“Well,” said Lou, “‘I wouldn’t cry out before I 
was hurt.” 

“Cry!” She turned on her sister violently. 
“Me cry? I’d like to see myself! I don’t care 
what he does, I’m sure. ‘Cry!’ I’m not crying. 
As a matter of fact, Lou, between you and me and 
the coal-box, it’s only right I should go down. 
Other wives do, you may bet your boots. Now 
he’s a captain, it’s only right. I-—I’ve been 
mewed up here long enough. Why shouldn’t I 
have a little change of society?” 

“All right,” said Lou, “good luck! I’ll look 
after the kids. You sure that bag’s enough? You 
sure you wouldn’t like to borrow my hat-box? I’ll 
run round and get it in a moment. Sure you’ve 
got enough money with you? I could let you have 
twelve shillings.” 

Edna refused both offers shakily, but with spirit. 
She stood on tiptoe—for she was a small woman— 
and pulled her spotted veil tight before the glass 
over the mantel. She backed away, trying to see, 
reflected, the hem of her skirt. 

“My skirt short enough? Don’t drop at the 
back? No reason for me to go dowdy even if I am 
the mother of three.” 

“You’re awfully smart. Wish your set was fox 
instead of hare, that’s all. You’ll have to run.” 

Edna kissed the children and ran, lugging the 
bag. She caught an omnibus, and reached London 
Bridge Station in good time. She felt rather tired, 
overdone, therefore a little weepy. But the flick 
of rouge on either cheek was like shining armor. 
As a London woman, she didn’t let herself appear 
tired. No doubt she would present an extremely 
chic appearance down in Kaye. 

What kind of a place was this Kaye which Ted, 
cockney born and bred like herself, seemed to find 
sufficiently attractive? Should she buy the illus- 
trated weekly newspapers? It would look rather 
well to arrive in Kaye with this fashionable litera- 
ture tucked under one’s arm. 

As a captain’s wife, ought she to travel first-class? 
She finally bought a third-class ticket. 

In the train she ate the hard-boiled egg and bread 
and butter which Lou had wrapped up for her. 

Kaye was a littlish place, dull and gray, stodgy 
and muddy, with vast‘ wooded distances from 
which, here and there, peered the haughty windows 
of some great house. 

She had told Ted of her coming by a telegram 
sent just before starting, and she half expected 
him to be on the station to meet her, with his 
servant standing respectfully behind him. She had 
imagined Ted thus. Perhaps the Major or even 
the Colonel would be there too, saying in a gentle- 
manly voice, “Is this your wife, Captain Parrett? 
I felt I must come to give her a welcome to the 
regiment.” 

She felt a little lonely when no such tableau was 
presented. But no doubt they were all out drilling 


the men, or practising their shooting, and the 
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By 


General had not allowed them 
to meet her. 

She said to the station-mas- 
ter, “Good morning.” It was 
three o’clock, but of course she 
was not supposed to have 
dined, and that fixed midday, 
didn’tit? ‘lam Mrs. Parrett, 
Captain Parrett’s wife, you 
know. Can you tell me of any 
suitable rooms?” 

The station-master seemed 
curiously bored; but he gave 
her the address of some rooms 
and full directions as to the 
way. There was no outside 
porter, owing to depletion of 
staff. In the end she carried 
her bag herself down the 
village street. 

There were a few private 
soldiers about, who spoke af- 
fectionately to her as she passed 
them with hauteur, but on the 
whole Kaye remained calm. 
Then her heart thrilled, with 
the first foretaste of the social 
joys to come, for riding up the 
village street towards her were 
an officer and a lady. 

“‘They find each other pretty 
good company,” she said to 
herself, a moment before she identified the 
officer as her husband. She stood still with a 
little gasp and cried ‘‘Ted!” but he did not hear. 
She had not known captains had horses. When he 
was a lieutenant he hadn’t a horse. How splendid 
he looked! ‘‘Ted!” she cried again, but he did not 
hear, and yet it was not far from the roadway to the 
pavement. They jogged by. 

She wheeled round and looked after them, at the 
straight, tall, light-poised back of the girl, that 
dark, gay, healthy, high-colored girl; and a terrible 
ferocity surged like a big breaker into her heart. 
Her eyes suffused, her face reddened from neck to 
forehead. She wheeled back again, with a great 
flouncing of skirts, and went, mute with fury and 
fear, to the recommended lodgings. 

The landlady was unimpressed by the fact that 
she was the wife of Captain Parrett. “I dare say 
there’s a Captain Parrett here,” said the landlady 
civilly, “‘but the place is full of officers and their 
wives; and owing to the uncertain times, madam, 
us landladies are askin’ for payment in advance.” 

Edna tossed her head; but she lightened her 
purse, all the same, of a dreadful sum, and asking 
for a cup of tea sat down to think. Hot and bitter 
the thoughts came. She interrupted them only to 
send the little servant out with a second telegram 
informing Ted of her address. She was alone with 
writhing jealousy, a torment of suspicion. The tiny 
room darkened, and the new-kindled fire would not 
burn. Outside it was dank, and yet frost was in 
the air. 

Christmas was ‘coming. 
don’t think!” she said to herself. She had 
brought Ted a present. All was irony. She cried. 

When he went back to camp, he would read her 
twotelegrams. . .. 

The thought roused her to action. He would 
hurry down and stay to sup—dinner. She would 
order a dinner and let him see she knew what was 
what, as well as that stuck-up dark girl. She 
ordered it, and made herself busy. When the small 
maid set the table for two, Edna put some crackers 
on it and spread some Japanese paper-napkins in 
fans in the two tumblers. She had brought re- 
fined festivity down in her bag, for even in country 
lodgings a captain’s wife wasn’t going to have 
things rough. She had been able to pack her best 
blouse too, a very striking affair. Up-stairs she 
= . on, and repaired the ravages of tears on her 
cheeks. 


“Nice Christmas, I 


HE heard the quick trot of horses outside, and 

lifting a corner of the blind peered out. Ah, he 
was there, with his servant riding behind him! 

He sprang off and gave his reins to the orderly, 
and hurried up the short path, as she flew down- 
stairs to the sitting-room where the table was 
decked. There was just time to strike a negligent 
attitude, elbow on mantel-piece, foot on fender, 
very pert, before he came in smartly. 

He looked—splendid. And different. 
apprehension of her inabilities attacked her. 
kept her chin up. 

“Hello, Ted! 


red) 


“Hello, Edna!” He kissed her. 


A sick 
She 


Nice old Christmas surprise for 
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ON HORSEBACK 


MAY EDGINTON 


His voice, his eyes, were different. He stood 
back and surveyed the room, speaking hastily: 

“Kids all right?” 

“Fine. Lou’s looking after them.” 

“You’ve taken me by surprise, Edna. 
ought to have given me warning.” 

“So you wouldn’t have gone out riding this 
afternoon?” 

He looked awkward and flushed. 

““Where were you?” 

“Carting a great bag down the street. Of 
course you wouldn’t notice me!” 

“T didn’t see you!” 

Now although she knew the truth of this, she 
was going to quarrel about it. She had been 
brought up in a set which had plenty of dignity; 
enough to stand up for itself, anyway. 

“T like that! I called ‘Ted’, and you passed 
close by. I hope you had pleasant company?” 

“T was riding with Miss Hunt.” 

“That don’t tell me much.” 

“The daughter of Sir Mark Hunt. 
near here—a nice place.” 

“3 suppose you go there and dine quite fre- 
quently?’ 

“T’ve been there several times.’ 

“What! You have!” For a moment her breath 
went, and her eyes were big and round. Then, 
““He’s only a knight, I dare say,” she said. 

“The twelfth baronet.” 

“You’re in with the nobs, aren’t you?” 


You 


They 


live 





PARRETT looked at her quickly, and something 

in his eyes made her flinch visibly, though it was 
not anger. He—he had altered. He was learning 
to be what she had not learned to be. Only a little 
while ago, they had seemed the same; and now— 
Oh! what a great gulf! 

She would not admit it. Her chin went up, and 
she said shortly, “I’ve ordered dinner for two. 
You’re staying, of course.” 

“T’m awf’ly sorry, Edna, I can’t. 
in mess, because—” 

“Then you’ll come down again directly after?” 

“That’s just it. Taking me by surprise like 
this—if you’d let me know—what I mean to say 
is, I can’t come down at all to-night. We’ve got a 
dance on, in camp, you know; in the mess. Just a 
little affair, but I was one of the promoters, and—” 

“Miss Hunt’s going, I suppose?” 

A moment after that his silence told her that 
her sneering voice was vulgar. Her mouth went 
dry. “Sit down and have something anyway, 
Ted,” she coaxed. 

“T can’t. Sorry. I’ve simply rushed down to 
see you for a minute.” 

“‘T made the table nice and all.” 

““Whose are those awful things? The landlady’s, 
I suppose.” 

He made a snatch at the Japanese napkins. 
She stared. ‘“I—I put them there. We—we al- 
ways had them at home: when we had company, 
you remember?” 

“Did we?” He saw a funny white fierceness in 
her face, but he hadn’t time to)S8tay anyway, and 
he was horribly vexed about everything. 

““They’re beastly,” he said curtly. “People 
don’t use those sort of things. Well, bye-bye, 
Edna. If you’d only let me know, I could have— 
could have managed something. How long are 
you staying?” 

“Over Christmas. I saved the money.” 

She searched his face for dismay or joy, and 
found nothing. The way he looked at her began to 
make her nervous. 

“T suppose I’m all wrong for you,’ 
“‘as well as the serviettes.” 

Parrett gave her a hurried kiss and walked out, 
uttering some promise about to-morrow. She 
didn’t hear it. She crumpled the Japanese napkins 
into balls, and flung them into the fire. 

The little maid brought in two greasy chops on a 
dish. 

“T can’t eat anything,” said Edna. “Captain 
Parrett is called back to duty.’? With a sudden 
memory of necessary economy, she added, “I'll 
have those chops to-morrow. Save them.” 

She trembled all over. “I ought to be at this 
dance,” she muttered. ‘“ Dance!—I’d show them 
dancing!” And she ran out and cried imperiously 
into the dimness of the tiny hall, ‘Here, somebody, 
is there a shop anywhere in this old end-of-the- 
world?” 

An hour later she was before the mirror in the 
bedroom, candles lighted all around her. ‘“‘Lucky,” 
she thought, “I always wear thin  under- 
clothes!” She tucked the cheap lace tops right 
down into her corsets, till her shoulders were abso- 
lutely bare. She was going to wear a jolly low dress. 


I must dine 


? she said, 
































On her knees the little maid blundered around 
her, panting hard. Her thick fingers fumbled with 
needle and thread. She was sewing a frilly skirt 
upon a frilly skirt of mauve tulle right onto the 
waist of Edna’s corsets. There wasn’t time to 
make a dress. The coarse tulle was just cut into 
unhemmed lengths. A slight swathe of it passed 
over each shoulder. There weren’t any sleeves. 
The best blouse of electric-blue satin had been 
ruthlessly ripped apart to form a wide and crinkly 
belt around waist and bosom. That was all. 

She had to wear her cheap, ordinary velvet house 
slippers, but her feet were little, and as she wasn’t 
dowdy, although the mother of three, she had 
brought down to Kaye a pair of flesh-pink stock- 
ings, silk quite half-way up. She had intended to 
wear them daily with her serge costume and her 
brogued shoes to do Ted credit, but now here they 
were, fitting the emergency. 

She sighed only over the little lines under her 
eyes. It was a year since she had had a full night’s 
sleep, for the last baby had been troublesome. She 
was too thin too, for she could not afford the stout 
the doctor said she ought to have. Now and 
again, in the pauses which would punctuate her 
excitement, she knew she was tired. She rouged 
liberaily. She was not going to be a pennyworth 
behind that Miss Hunt. 

The landlady climbed the stairs and said, ‘The 
cab’s at the door, mum.” 

Edna put on ! ck coat, placed the hare stole 
around her s! swung her skirts, and walked 
out with her , 
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‘*Ednal’’ said Parrett to himself, dark with dismay 


She had time to be frightened during the drive 
along the country road to the camp; very, very 
frightened. Only the thought of her rouge kept 
her from hysterical weeping. She murmured, with- 
out knowing it, the prayers which she taught the 
children. 

She stood at last within the entrance to the mess 
hut, which she sought. A red carpet had been laid 
along a passage way for the occasion. Only one 
or two other women had arrived; she saw the tails 
of their gowns vanishing, in the wake of a wooden- 
faced orderly. Following them like a lost traveler 
marks the north star, she found the ladies’ dressing- 
room. 

Some man had surrendered his cubicle for this 
purpose. It was a queer place. She looked around 
and took heart. Not so very grand after all! 
Things were much more elaborate at the Peckham 
Dance Club’s Cinderellas, which she and Ted had 
attended so very regularly before they were mar- 
ried. Prinking before a glass, she studied in it the 
appearance of the other women. They were look- 
ing at her back; one spoke to the other in a soft 
voice. Then some one large rustled in, and she 
heard a name: “Lady Wane. - 


ADY WANE! “We are going to have a select 
party,” Edna said to herself, hitching at a 
fragile shoulder-strap. 

Then some one said, “Oh, Hilda dear, you!” 
and in the glass she saw a rosy face on top of a tall 
figure. A beautiful voice replied. 

Edna tossed her head and walked out haughtily. 
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She walked by herself into the empty mess, 
where an orderly was finishing the final polishing 
of the floor. Really! Arrangements were informal! 

“Not quite what one is used to,” she said to 
herself. 

The band was seating itself, and a tall officer 
was inspecting arrangements. A little group of 
subalterns stood in a corner, talking. She hesi- 
tated on the threshold until the tall man turned 
toward her. He had a crown on his sleeve, but 
that meant nothing to Edna. 

He came up to her, hesitating, but charming. 

“T expect you’re looking for some one? Some 
one should be here to receive you?”’ 

‘‘T’m Mrs. Parrett,” she replied. 

He did not start. His eyes had taken her right 
in from the first. ‘‘How nice! Parrett didn’t tell 
us we were to have the pleasure. May I introduce 
myself? My name is Fielding?” 

“Mr. Fielding?” 

“Major Fielding.” 

Edna's confidence was rising happily. He was 
very nice. ‘‘My husband doesn’t know I’m com- 
ing. I only arrived in Kaye this afternoon. I knew 
there was a dance, and I thought I’d come. Being 
the Captain’s wife, of course I knew I’d be wel- 
come.” 

“But how very nice for us!” he said kindly 
“Your husband will be pleased; only I’m afraid 
he will be a little late; he’s orderly officer for the 
day.” 

*‘Oh,”—then, sliding a foot over the floor—‘“T 

(Continued on page 108) 
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AFTERNOON FROCK FROM CALLOT 


From an etching by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


The spirit of the French never wavers and the house of Callot has done much 
to keep their world of industry happy during these chaotic days of war. 
The activities of their workrooms have never flagged, for, when not sewing 
upon the frocks that become the mode of to-morrow, their midinettes have 
been making hospital supplies. The optimism of the Callot Seurs shows 
itself in the cheerfulness of their creations. Could you but see the above 
etching in color, you would behold a street frock made of brick-red duvetyn 
that is quite startling because of the embroidery in black chain-stitch and the 
patent leather belt. So as to follow the dictates of fashion, the dress tapers 
al the feet and is slender in line. 
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As a décolletage is now 
Sor the evening gown to - 
Sor graceful draperies are 
creates a veritable master; 
bias piece starts low down 
line; it is then brought arc 
a jabot-like train. A lon, 
another tassel ends the str: 


required, Callo 
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ly for the formal affair, it is essential 
lincs; and so marvelous opportunities 
allot, ever adept in the art of drapery, 
tately gown of yellow velvet. A wide 
f the front and comes up to the waist- 
ck to fall into the artistic drapery of 
stens the drapery on the skirt, while 
ut trim one shoulder. Sleeves being 
of flesh-colored malines. 


‘ovember 
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FORMAL EVENING GOWN—CALLOT 
From an etching by E. M. A. Steinmet> 











THE 


FRENCH TERMS OF THE 
WINTER FASHIONS 















PAQUIN 

She would wear a simple frock of tan gabardine, but 

not being soberly inclined wished to scintillate a bit, 

therefore added a belt of sequins. Tiny sequins also 

glitter as they outline the opening of the bodice. 

This delightful touch of Paquin’s makes a combi- 
nation that is very “different” 




































JENNY 

This is a season when baby lamb cloth is 

even more popular than the fur itself, and 

Jenny uses it to band the skirt and the jacket 
of a plaited frock of blue serge. 


GAIN, as in the early days of that tragic 
September of three years ago, Paris 
waits. The gray, dusty streets are 
strewn with rusty leaves. The naked 
trunks of the ranked sycamores gleam 
yellowish-white through the gray mist. 

The gray skies darken with sudden squalls of rain 
and are illumined just as suddenly with miraculous 
bursts of sunshine. Through the streets pours an 
ever-increasing flood of soldiery of all nations— 
all, in effect, save one; and the name of that one 
is anathema even to the least of the soldiers of the 
Allied Armies. 

Paris waits,-expectant of the victory. The vic- 
tory of the Marne, the glorious story of Verdun— 
these are not enough of victory for Parisians, who 
await with an impatience w hich resembles a great 

calm for the final victory of the Allies. One imag- 
ines Napoleon on his lofty pedestal in the Place 
Vendome listening intently for that far triumphant 
cry. The grave, majestic cities seated about the 


“c 


of glorious victory, for the “day” of the Allies. 

In the meantime the sun rises and sets on Paris. 
The enemy aeroplanes come in darkness, and in 
darkness are driven away by the aerial guard. 
When the wind is from the right quarter the 
sound of guns drifts into the city, sounding not 
unlike the booming of distant surf. Soldiers come 
and go, singly, by twos and threes, and in steadily 
marching companies in field array. Motor-cars 
from the front, distinguished by their coating of 
gray dust, whirl through the streets and away on 
who knows what errand of war. New recruits 
from the States in unaccustomed uniforms, their 
broad felt hats squarely posed on their closely 
clipped heads, saunter about in groups. To an 
inquirer they will admit that they are looking for 
a shop where they can buy their favorite brand 








Place de la Concorde keep watch with sorrowing of smoking tobacco. A few days in Paris and 
Strasbourg and ravished Lille—the sound of dis- they are moved on to a post somewhere in 
tant cannon always in their ears. Bordeaux and CHER UIT France. Others come and go, and others take 


Nantes, Rouen and Marseilles, Brest and Lyons— 
how they listen for that distant trumpet! And not 
alone do these towns of France wait and watch for 


their places. The nights grow chilly and we 
steal a log from our cherished store and burn it 
recklessly in the fire-place. The rains begin, 


A notable feature at Chéruit’s is the loops of ma- 
terial which trim her frocks. One demi-evening 









the victory; the cities of the Western world—from dress of Chartreuse velvet has no other trimming. and, with the severity of last winter in mind, 
New York to San Francisco, from Portland, Maine The skirt of this dress has a tunic at the sides and we permit ourselves to think of woolen under- 
to Portland, Oregon, from the Gulf to the Lakes and an underskirt so narrow that it has to be notched to wear and thick hose; and again we take up our 
beyond—alike listen and wait for that high note enable the wearer to walk. knitting. 
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CALLOT 

A tailored frock, as Callot sees it, may have a 

skirt of brown and black checked cloth, which laps 

over itself to make drapery, and box-like waist of 
brown velvet embroidered in wool. 


Svaee 
SaALcuceees 
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GEORGETTE 

A theatre dress made of black velvet has the inter- 

esting panel back that is such a feature of the winter 

mode. Chinchilla trims the dress, and a rose on the 
point of the panel is a fetching afterthought. 


CALLOT 

Paris is very partial to loose backs and narrow 

hems, and Callot puts both of these becoming 

features in an adorable suit buili for youth. 

The material is gray cloth, and navy blue wool 
has been used for the embroidery. 


Worth, Callot, Deeuillet, Chéruit, Jenny, Beer, 
Lanvin, Georgette, Premet, Redfern and Paquin 
have made simplicity the key-note of their winter 
collections. The scant silhouette not only is new, 
but it requires less material. In fact, less material 
is being used than for many seasons past; a fact 
which is emphasized by the solid colors that are 
employed to a vast extent. These great houses 
have not sent to America exaggerated models in 
either the early or late season; on the contrary, 
their collections show the distinction which sim- 
plicity so often commands. 

The problem of being comfortably clothed, in 
view of the appalling lack of coal, is a difficult one. 
Accustomed to thin indoor chiffons and_ brief 
bodices we revolt, even after three years, at the 
thought of thick woolen stuffs for indoor wear. 
But we must perforce make a virtue of necessity. 
The couturiers have taken thought for the com- 
fort of their clients and have provided all sorts of 
new and cosily comfortable garments for cold 
weather. 

The grandes maisons have chosen a new method 
of rendering their clients comfortable, a method 
so simple that we wonder they have not thought of 
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WORTH 
She very much enjoys being the cynosure of the lorgnon, 
and at the opera achieves her desire when wearing a 
gown of dark blue velvet with a bodice of blue filet en- 
crusted with black beads. This frock, like all the evening 
gowns created by Worth, has dignity, although a bit of 
lippancy is introduced in the blue malines sleeves 
weighted with malines roses and velvet. 


DOUCET 

{nother blue frock, but this time in a shade of corbeau, 

is a reception dress of velvet. The bodice is exceedingly 

graceful and very unusual, as there is a deep collar that 

falls over the shoulders dnd in the back becomes a full 

leneth cape. The tassels are blue silk and the embroi 
dery is done in beads of steel blue and gold, 


it before. If one frock proves insufficiently warm, 
another is calmly put on over it; and thus attired 
one may brave the coldest blast that ever blew 
down a fireless chimney. This double frock is not 
nearly so clumsy as might be imagined. The undet- 
dress, a complete frock of silk Jersey or some thin 
tissue, is completely covered by a second ‘coat- 
frock’’ of heavier stuff—bure, serge mouflonne, 
velours de laine or ratine, trimmed with bands of 
fur. Straight and narrow, but not close-fitting, 
this outer garment resembles a frock rather than 
a manteau, and may. be worn, if desired, without 
the underdress. Chéruit shows several of these 
frock-manteaux with enormous fur collars and fur 
cuffs, but with no corresponding borders of fur at 
the hems. They are girdled easily about the hips, 
and the silhouette—the Chéruit manikins wear no 
corsets—is straight without being at all rigid. 

Jenny shows a coat frock of a different sort. 
Apparently a tailleur coat and skirt, it is in reality 
a frock, designed to protect the wearer against the 
insidious chill of unheated Parisian intérieurs during 
the coming winter. In one case the fur band on the 
lower edge of the long tube-like, open-fronted 
“coat” goes all way round, proving the coat to be 
not a coat, but merely the tunic-like coat section of 
a coat frock. Several models of the Maison Jenny 
are fashioned in this style—tunic-like coats over 
narrow skirts; and in passing let me inform the 
gentle reader that not in years have skirts been so 
narrow as they are this season. Not since the days 
of the hobble skirt, in fact, have skirts measured 
so very, very little at the hem. Madame Jenny, 
resolving that skirts shall be narrow, has naively 
avoided the mistake of designing a narrow-skirted 
dancing frock, by providing her clients of a dancing 
age with the jupe-culotte. And if Madame Jenny 
designs a trouser skirt, the happy buyer may rest 
assured that of all skirts it is the most desirable for 
evening wear. She who dances not in a jupe- 
culotte dances not at all, according to the Maison 
Jenny; and far be it from the writer to decide other- 
wise. 

The Maison Paquin, in making the coat frock, 
wisely provides a blouse of some thin tissue; and 
this blouse—mark it well, ye who read these lines— 
is oftenest made of tulle, sewn with brilliant span- 
gles. More, it is a chemise-blouse, straight from 
shoulder to hips, where it is sometimes loosely 
girdled, and the sleeves are—short! The Paquin 
blouse, in fact, is the most striking garment seen 
in Paris salons in many a long day. And if we shiver 
a bit at the prospect of wearing a practically sleeve- 
less blouse in cold weather, we have only to look 
at the sumptuous coats which Madame Paquin 
has prepared for us to wear over it. The Paquin 
coats and manteaux became famous over night— 
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PAQUIN 

The Parisienne meets the chill of the coal shortage by 

wearing heavy frocks. Thus she can find comfort in the 

coolest house if clad in this frock made entirely of breit- 

schwanz, for a dress of fur ts very warm, and also very 

smart when combined with white satin matelassé and 
trimmed with a collar of gray-brown fox. 


or shall we say in an afternoon? The Paquin man- 
ikin still glances coquettishly out at the world across 
a high collar of fur. She is denied pockets this 
season—cruel Madame Paquin! How are we to 
manage without pockets?—but her pretty fingers 
are so employed in fastening the high collar and in 
drawing it ever higher about her pretty chin that 
she really has little use for pockets. And this little 
habit of tucking up the collar, with all sorts of 
pretty gestures of the hands, is in effect a part of 
the Paquin silhouette. 

One of the Paquin tailleurs is oddly trimmed 
with a fringe of black and white monkey fur—a 
very long fringe, sewn to the lower edge of the knee- 
length coat. A frock of breitschwanz is rendered 
very striking by a gilet and underskirt of white 
satin matelassé and a collar of gray-brown fur. 
Many of the one-piece frocks shown at the Maison 
Paquin are finished at the neck with high, close- 
fitting collars which are surprisingly smart. One 
of the black velvet cloaks is topped, from the hips 
(Continued on pager20) 
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LANVIN 

A costume from this house always emphasizes youthful- 
ness—what a charming allure to hold before one! This 
sketch shows an odd little coat-dress fairly breathing 
simplicity and charm. The fabric is gray and white 
striped cloth, and the sleeves and ribbons are black satin. 
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CHERUIT 
We are becoming accustomed to narrow skirts and 
tunics, but we look with surprise and admiration when 
they are made from black satin and silver. This lovely 


frock of Chéruit’s has an underdress of black satin 


quite unrelieved by color, for the band down the front 
and the wide cuffs are also silver but brocaded. 





canara 





















































Arnold Genthe 


MISS MARY NASH IN HER 
ERMINE AND SABLES 


It would seem that the public will not permit Mary Nash to pause in her travels along the road of regen- 

eration, for ‘The Man Who Came Back’’ continues on its tense career. So, when of necessity Miss 

Nash must have contrast of environment, she wraps herself in a mantle of ermine and sable, or dons a 

sable cape that will twist itself into a jacket when fastened snugly about thc waist. Miss Nash’s furs 
are from Stein & Blaine. 
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PARIS MODES 
THAT KURZMAN WRAPS 
ABOUT YOU 





Sealskin widely bands and deeply collars a 
coat that Bernard has made from satin. The 
lining of chiffon is an eccentricity peculiar to 
a French couturier. 
















A mode! of Worth’s cannot but carry 
distinction. One may be assured of this 
autribule when clad in his velvet manteau 
of corbeau blue with lining of navy blue 
satin brocaded in silver roses. The 
stole, twisted to masquerade as a collar, 
is kolinsky squirrel. 






























To conform to the slim silhouette, Jenny narrows a 

cape of black satin by shirring the bottom into a band 

of brown coney and then collaring the top with the 
same fur. 


HE who thought there would be a glimpse of the winter mode at the Piping 
Rock Horse Show certainly met with disappointment, for not a soul was dressed 
in anything new. How stupid to think that she might, for women can’t be ex- 
pected to wear wintry things in the environment of a country club blooming 
with pink geraniums! However, furs and velvet hats gave a new note to the 

, white cloth suits which were so popular. Hats were never more becoming than 
this season; it would seem there is a style to suit every face, instead of that lamentable 
happening of other years when a face must be found to suit the hat. Tall of crown is the 
chief essential, while breadth or narrowness of brim may be according to the face, the 
figure, and the wearer. The furs the women wrapped about them were just ordinary 
furs in no way unusual, though squashy scarfs of squirrel were commented upon as a 
novelty. But there really was a notable fad never before seen—women knitting socks 
and a, while they sat and watched the judging of hunters in their performances 
over fences. 
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TO OPERA GOWNS 
McNALLY GIVES DIGNITY 
AND SLENDERNESS 

















If you are inclined to be stender, emphasize the joy of it and \ 
wear a vraceful gown of black velvet that is unrelieved exce pt 


by ribhons of jet and a glimpse of tulle petticoat. 


She was frivolously inclined, and as she must needs have a 


black evening frock lo meet fashion’s dictates, she ordered 
tulle lounces hung across the front and sides of her black 
satin frock; she also added motifs of beads and embroidery 


and a panel train caught at the shoulders. 


Drapery of tulle and drapery of velvet are the arlisti 

tures that make the success of this effective black opera gown. 
The upward turn of both skirt and bodice is new and “‘dif- 
ferent”’. 


















Paris decrees that the demi-evening gown shall 

be partly high of neck, but whether in front or 

back depends upon the whim of the wearer. 

Chéruit has made this chiffon frock high in the 

back though transparent, while the tunic is 

banded, and the tight underskirt of broad-tail 
fabric fur is opaque. 


N town wintry things crop up with each descent 
of the thermometer, and if you are not fortu- 
nate enough to be clad in the new apparel, 
you feel horribly out of it and hasten to order 
a suit or tailored frock. Of course, in nine 
_ cases out of ten, the new costume will be cut 
Irom the soft woolen or silk duvetyns that are the 
fad of the moment, or, if it is a one-piece frock, 
perhaps from Ondule, the heavy silk that is so de- 
lightful. As for coior, that is a matter of taste; but 
if castor or brick red is becoming, by all means select 
such a shade. And whether the day is hot or cold, 
swathe yourself in furs—kolinsky, beaver or squir- 
rel. It seems there is little choice. 
_ There have been so many new plays lately that 
it is hard not to confuse them, but as they nearly 
all deal with the present time the clothes are of 
to-day. This is indeed fortunate, for certainly 
one cannot be diverted between acts by the 
frocks worn by the audience, for no one, as yet, is 
dressing up for the theater. There is a decidedly 
amusing play, though not intended for the 
goody-goody, that tells much of fashion: its plot 
centers around the incidents of an atelier where 
clothes are marvelously created, and for that 
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For chiffon, or perhaps black satin if one so 
prefers, is a charming model from Premet. The 
Jrock that was the inspiration of this sketch was 
made of gray chiffon and embroidered in tones 
of the same shade. An adorable little baby of 
Chinese ancestry is worked onto the skirt where 
he plays hide-and-seek among the drapery folds. 


matter even made on a model before your very eyes. 

Black velvet is ever so smart and quite the mode 
for theater wear, but you can’t expect a girl to 
look conspicuous in one of these severely plain 
demi-evening frocks. Each dress has an individual- 
ity all its own, but in a crowd—why, it is quite lost. 
But when the opera opens, we shall have a vastly 
different vision, for formal evening gowns were 
never more formal nor more sumptuous; though 
simple in line, the fabrics are magnificent. Metallic 
brocades and velvets vie with one another for su- 
premacy, and as for opera coats, they are too won- 
derful for mere description. 


O’HARA 
DEMI-EVENING FROCKS 
IN CHIFFONS 


PRESENTS 




























The skirt of the moment is made with a tunic to 
hang over an underskirt exceedingly narrow of 
width. In a chiffon dress that Georgette spon 
sors, the foundation is black satin, while the 
chiffon bodice and overdrapery are tan. Motifs 
of black embroidery and seal trim the tunic. 


























Inspirations 
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Erté takes a great piece of material and maneuvers it about 
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1 miraculous way that his black velvet evening 
‘Soleil de Nuit’, is created. Plaits of silver 


ls make an extraordinary trimming 
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port the train of silver brocade. 
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“Le Chant du Ménestrel” Erté calls this blue tea-gown, 

and in order that temperament may not be restrained— 

whether his or the wearer's, it matters not!—he allows his 

imagination the fullest sway. He cuts a straight affair of 

chiffon with points at the top, and—mirabile dictu!—wraps 

them about the head. Silver embroiders the costume, and 
coral beads are introduced in the scarf, 


ERTE 
FITS THE IMAGINATION 
TO THE TEMPERAMENT 


UITING the fashion of the day to the individual is an art that requires 
unlimited genius, yet it is a possible achievement, while that of suiting 
the woman to the mode is a very difficult question. Many indeed are 
the bumps one needs to encounter before it may be accomplished—if 
ever one succeeds at all! The artist creates for the joy of the thing, de- 
signing for the woman of his ideal. Invariably she is tall and willowy; 

and when the sketch has been copied by the couturier and made into a frock, it 
is apt to meet the every requirement of some woman who is the exact antithesis 
of the purchaser. 

This is a season when the evening gown will be formal, so one can’t go frivoling 
about in wisps of tulle, but instead will get into stately gowns with trains as befit 
the formality of dinner and the opera. So young and old, fat and thin, may for 
once put on the same model cut according to their respective sizes and look at 
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Black gowns for evening are the demand, and Erté origi 
nates a dress of staiely grace from mousseline The 
bodice shows exquisite workmanship in the handling of 
jets—and as for the sleeves, they are very interesting, for 
the fingers go through loops of jet. 
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Erté wraps about you the most gorgeous cape, and so when 

you attend the opera you bring envy to all who behold you! 

Ermine, encrusted with moleskin, would seem suflicient 

magnificence, but the orientalism of Erté must have 

beads, and we find them in an outline and combined with 
silken tassels. 


their best—long lines and tunics lend themselves 
admirably to every type. Sleeves are required 
now, so again we have a neutral style, for even if 
they are just scarfs of tulle, think of the unlovely 
arms that may be veiled from view! Black seems 
to be the color for the night, and velvet the material, 
so, of course, there is a lavish use of jt £. 

However, evening coats are not so somber, for 
the gorgeousness of their fabric is past description. 
Magnificent brocades, unusual embroideries and 
brilliant velvets are all used for their making, and 
the furs to trim them are selected from the rarest 
pelts. 

Erté draws for a type all his own. In concep- 
tions of originality, he is absolutely unexcelled. 
While his ideas are inspired by the woman who is 
tall and slender, his every drawing contains so many 
ideas that suggestions for every type may be se- 
lected from them. The strands of jet laced about 
the arm of the dress on this page might prove an 
inspiration. The scarf on the opposite page is a 
delight and may be copied to accompany any frock 
Erté suggests blue chiffon, fox fur and embroidered 
motifs of coral and silver; but then he considers 
this scarf a sleeve to his tea-gown! Conceive of 
the daintiness of this scarf if made of tulle with 
crystal embroidery and ermine bands. Another 
idea is found in the frock sketched on the next 
page, for the end of a surplice bodice, instead of 
becoming a sash, turns in the opposite direction 
and makes a muffler collar. 
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ERTE PLEASES THE 
ENRAGES 


RECKLESS USE 





HE beasts of the jungle sat in a large circle—dumb with 

consternation! Could the dreadful things be true that 

the leopard was telling them? It seemed to be fiction, 

yet here was an aristocrat of the animal kingdom re- 

turned to them after touring the outer world. News 

travels slowly to innermost Africa, so when Prince 
Leopard came back amongst them with bounds and limps, he 
was all but exhausted from his long and perilous journey. He 
brought more interest and excitement to his comrades than he 
had ever given the human crowd in his circus peregrinations. 
It must be admitted that there was something of a stir in the 
world when he burst the iron bars of restriction, yet as humans 
hate to be foiled, the heralding of his escape was not even men- 
tioned by the newspapers. 

He had finished his narrative, and the beasts purred and 
snarled and growled in mild expression of their feelings—what a 
horror! Reincarnation as a fur for women, and the awful deg- 
radation that preference was given in what seemed a haphazard 
fashion and not according to jungle rank!—which accounts for 
the purring among the grunts of dissent, as the wild cat dis- 
covered that pussy fur did a lot of masquerading. 

“And,” the leopard was saying, “for years I have been accus- 
toming myself to the unpleasant thought of becoming a rug; 
but lining a woman’s coat—oh, it is odious! To flatten out on 
a parquet floor before a carved mantel has a degree of dignity; 
your spots show in their right proportion, the docile smile on 
your face may be commented upon and the ‘Pride of the Family’ 
may crawl about and pull your tail; but to be chopped into 
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BEAUTY AND 


THE BEAST BY HIS 


OF FUR 


“ Regardez!”’ exclaims Erté, as he shows this 
sketch, and indeed we look with admiration upon 
the novelty that may be found in a frock of marine 
blue gabardine. The corsage evolved from a round 
of material is cut to form a cape in the back and is 
fastened with linked buttons to make sleeves. 


Does any sketch of Erté’s ever fail to convey @ 
suggestion?—yet he modestly christens the frock 
at the upper left “Une Idée.”” And it is, in that 
the front of the bodice is cut in one with the back 
and ends in interlacing points. The material is 
beige gabardine, trimmed with stitching and 
carved buttons of malachite, and the belt green 
tricot de soie striped with blue. 































































It is very smart these days to shoot, and Erté 
says that when one shoulders a rifle she should 
wear these togs. [ven the animals will be 
magnetized when mademoiselle steps into the 
wood clad in peau de chamois, culotte and 
gaiters fastened with rosewood buttons. The 
jacket of blue velours has a chamois lining. 








Erté makes a unique coat of gray still 
more unusual because of a lining of blue 
velvet. He stripes the velvet with rows of 
gray soutache, bands it with fur and turns 
it over for collars and cuffs, then as an 
afterthought selects three carved buttons 
of lapis lazuli and names the wrap 
“Pour Ma Belle” 
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The imagination of Erté sought the practical when he designed 
a motor coat of green duvetyn and lined it with leopard fur. He 
made il so as to protect the frock from even a grain of dust. It 
is quite closed, except where the feet step through or the hands 
or fingers appear, therefore Erté names it “ Vision Fugitive”. 


¢ 






linings, motor coats and neck-pieces—ugh! ‘There is a man named 
Erté who calls such things ‘smart’—how odd these mortals ate!” 

We wish we could tell more in the leopard’s own words, but our 
dictionaries are inadequate, making translation difficult,.so that in 
this way many articulations lose their intent, because the accent 
cannot be fully understood. But the gist of the matter is that the 
report of the ex-captive has turned jungle land topsyturvy. The 
animals are in a quandary. Even the Kolinskys of Russia are all 
upset. They were staunch supporters of King Leo, but now when 
they find that their pelts are a mode of society they are planning a 
revolt and the Chinchillas, Ermines and Sables have been almost 
won over to make a stand with them for “the cause of democracy”. 
In fact all the animals are considering a world war, but what re- 
strains them is the fear that mayhap next season they might be the 
fashion. Women are so variable! And then how awful if pelts were 
scarred and fur pulled out by the roots! 

From the point of view of the furrier, the small animals rule the 
day. Chinchilla, which is now almost priceless, being even more 
costly than Russian sable, makes the newest of sumptuous evening 
wraps, though ermine and sable are quite as popular. A combina- 
tion cape and stole that twists about one, until it seems like a jacket, 
is the newest cut in furs—a necessary luxury to keep one warm in 
these times when the one-piece dress is so popular 





JANE COWL’S 
CLOTHES PLEASE 
BY THEIR SPLENDOR 
AND CHARM BY THEIR 
GRACE 
Designed by 


HENRI BENDEL 
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Bendel, like all the couturiers, is so hypnotized by the spell of 
chiffon that he even has made winter wraps from the fabric. When 
he designed this wonderful cape for Miss Cowl, he made it of taupe 
chiffon over blue and added a large collar of kolinsky for warmth. 


When Miss Cowl would a-promenading go, she will look very lovely 

in her Bendel costume of wine red duvetyn with beaver collar. Be- 

cause her cape is fastened, you cannot see an adorable guimpe made 

of string-colored organdie with a collar of Venice lace, but you can 
see the skirt fastening—a lacing of cords over buttons. 


























Jane Cowl looks very beautiful, yel there is an appealing wistfulness about her. Could one hope for more than 

a sumptuous cape of chinchilla? Straight and narrow hang the folds of this marvelous cape—to the very 

hem of the skirt—and the photograph shows the possibilities of the huge collar that is such a favorite with 
Bendel this season. 


Bendel has imported an adorable frock cf beige Georgette crépe, 
heavily embroidered in beadwork of the same shade. The narrow 
petticoat is cloth of gold, while a sash slips through eyelets in such 
a way as to give the effect of the panel back. Youthfulness is in 
every chiffon fold, so one need not be told that Lanvin made the frock. 
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Arnold Genthe 





































PASSED 
BY THE CENSOR 





UGAR, sugar, who has the sugar?” is 
the cry throughout Paris. The Gov- 
ernment graciously allowed a small, ex- 
tra provision for all those who wished 
to make preserves, but with the fruit 
season over, it is becoming more of a 

luxury than ever and is being handled as though it 
were some precious jewel. The latest in umbrella 
and stick handles is a sma‘! boxlike affair just 
large enough to hold two or three lumps of sugar. 
Strange to say the dijoutiers have not produced 
any very pretty or very original designs, although a 
few attractive models are to be seen in the Rue de 
la Paix. * or those who do not care to carry their 
umbrellas i» order to have their sugar with them, 
tiny beaded bags are just the thing. They are 
being sold everywhere «nd are made to match one’s 
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(Left) A chillsome day will be very welcome, as 
it gives an excuse lo snuggle into a coat af heavy 


silk that Soulié suggests be fastened with crystal 


buttons and trimmed with breitschwans. 




























(Center) If you desire your opponent at bridge 

to forget her game, disconcert her by wearing a 

Soulié model of embroidered créipe de Chine hung 
over velvet and trimmed with ermine. 


(Above) Soulié originates an afternoon gown 

that magnelizes the world of fashion with its 

charm, for white cloth, black veloct and ermine 
are marvelously combined. 


big bag, so as to form a sort of ensemble with the 
cigarette-holder, card-case, and bag and powder 
envelope. Owing to the scarcity of metal, the 
powder box is giving way to the envelope or bag. 


The Question of Heat 


INTER coal cards are being filled in and hand- 

ed over to the civil authorities, and now one 
wonders what the outcome will be. Each house- 
holder in Paris must declare how many people 
compose the household; if there is furnace heat in 
the house, how much coal has already been bought; 
and they must permit an inspection of their cellar 
to see if the amount declared is quite honest. 
Strangely enough, wood is not mentioned and, 25 
the coal supply will be limited, everyone is putting 













(Below) Little brown spots dot themselves on 

gray velvet for the skirt of a Soulié sketch, while 

the coat of brown velvet is draped in front and 
edged with a fringe of goat fur. 
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Every woman needs a gray frock and especially 
one of Soulié design made of silkvoile, chinchilla and 
silverlace. Silver ribbon crosses the front of the bodice. 


in as large a supply of wood as possible. But no 
one is complaining, for food is promised and, best 
of all, white bread will once more be permitted, 
thanks to the new rice flour from Indo-China. 


The American Occupation 


OR the moment everyone in Paris is wondering 
who the donor of the new American Red Cross 
Headquarters may be. All that Paris knows is that 
it is the gift of an American who forbids all men- 
tion of his name. Capacious as the beautiful build- 
ing is, it is none too large for the work confronting 
the Red Cross in Francs. The merging of the 
American Clearing House into the Red Cross unit 
means an enormous addition to the work of the 
older organization. The Clearing House has been 
responsible for practically all of the American war 
relief in France, and its willingness to lose its identi- 
ty has roused admiration throughout the country. 
Another building that thrills American hearts, and 
brings a smile to the lips, is the big mansion near 
the Comédie Francaise that houses the American 
Military Commission. The stately, frescoed draw- 
ing-rooms and delightfully feminine bedchambers 
are being rapidly transformed into businesslike 
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For a smart walking frock Soulié selects soft brown 
velvet, which he bands with fox fur and hangs over 
a petticoat of mousseline and lace dyed to match. 


offices. Despite the military quickness and pre- 
cision of the transformation, things are still very 
much in the rough, and the under officers are liter- 
ally driven from pillar to post. When they leave 
their desks at night, they are not sure where they 
will find themselves in the morning. But pity the 
poor barber! For several days he was forced from 
one room to another, until finally he established 
himself on one of the stair landings. Everyone 
calling at the dépét had to pass various soldiers all 
lathered and ready to be shorn. Through it all, 
however, no matter who called, or what confusing 
events occurred about him, “the barber kept on 
shaving”’. 


Y. M. C. A. Huts in London 


AMERICA is certainly living up to its reputation 

in England for energy and _ elaborateness. 
British Y. M. C. A. huts are usually comfortable 
and sometimes cosy, but the new “Eagle Hut” on 
the Strand for our men of the army and navy is 
far and away the best thing of its kind ever seen 
in London. Soda-fountains, ice-cream, American 
dainties, telephones, two hundred fine cubicles 

(Continued on page 132) 

















Just a wisp of tulle—and the bodice of this 

débutante frock is made. The girdle is silver 

tissue, and the skirt, which is of blue tulle em- 

broidered in pink, blue and silver ribbons, hangs 

over a petticoat of pale pink satin embroidered 

likewise, except that mauve is substituted for 
silver. 


THE DIMINISHING HEM— 
LINE MARKS FROCKS 
AND WRAPS ALIKE 


By 
LADY DUFF GORDON 


(Lucile) 


New York, October, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Faitor: 

OW quickly the months fly! Here again 
is my day for writing to you about the 
new fashions. But is there anything 
new, I wonder? Octave Uzanne, wise 
in such matters, tells us that “a new 
fashion is only one that we have had 

time to forget”, so the narrow-skirt, before we quite 
lose its memory, I am making the new note of my 
winter collection. I just invented, truly invented, 
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Lucile’s art for blending colors is charmingly 

expressed in her evening gown of smoke gray 

chiffon with a wraplike drapery of blue tulle 
edged with blue fox. 
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To bring the frock near the diminishing 

point around the feetis Lucile’s note for 

the coming season; so narrow of hem she 

makes this sumptuous wrap of change- 

able mauve and gold taffeta, with its 

huge collar and wide band trimmed with 
strips of kolinsky. 


a new underskirt that makes the wearer look 
for all the world as though she could not move, 
while in reality she has quite the freedom of the 
widest of the wide skirts. Over the tighi little 
underskirt I have sometimes dropped tunics, as 
in the case of the afternoon frock, while in the 
tailored suit illustrated, a bit of fur about the 
knees makes a good break in the line. 

And if I have a second note, it is that I have 
a penchant just now for everything crooked. 
I am tired of so many straight lines, and I find 














When attending the charity 
féte, go clad in velvet and fur 
Lucile combines both in this 
lovely frock, and also in 
cludes the tunic and narrow 
underskirt that she favors 
in so many of her models. 


Se Bs 


carla Ee 
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Blue ratine and black fox make this very dis- 

linctive three-piece suit that is narrow of shoulder 

and narrow of hem. A band of the fur accenis 
the flare of the boxcoat. 


individual and delightful clothes suggest themselves 
to me in the less regular lines. I have just made a 
dress sujtable for dancing or dinner, a thick black 
grosgrain silk with gold tinsel lines and odd flowers 
woven diagonally in the silk. I simply twisted it 
around my client, small at the feet, all bunched up 
and sticking out full at the right side, and ending 
quite flatly at the other side with a sash and silver 
tassels. Wisps of silver lace made the corsage, and 
a piece of brocade pulled crookedly up on the right 
side formed the shoulder-strap. A bird of paradise 
in colored jewels nestles on the left side of the 
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This quaint frock of faille shows 
the narrowest of underskirls | 
just peeping below. The square 
neck of the corsage, and the 
sleeves finished with their lin- 
gerie cuffs, repeat a new old 
style that is chic and inherently 
Seminine. 


bodice, and its long, golden tail con- 
tinues over the left shoulder. Little 
short, straight Oriental sleeves, one edged 
with red, purple, and orange, the other 
with blue. purple and emerald green, 
continue down onto the floor in floating 
ends, and give a wonderful line. Another 
jeweled bird sits on the right side of the 
head-dress of scarlet tulle. 

Then I have been reveling this past month in 
creating frocks for sweet Billie Burke in a new play. 
So I had better describe them to you, so you can 
judge if there is anything new in them or not. 

First of all, there is a Chinese pink crépe de Chine 
three-piece suit. The skirt is made very small at 
the feet with a tunic plaited onto the corsage just 
below the hips. Out of this emerges a long blouse 
effect, all in the Chinese pink chiffon. It is trimmed 
with Chinese motifs, which introduce periwinkle 
blue, pale emerald green and lemon yellow. The 
long blouse is cut quite Chinese fashion. A high 
belt is worn to define the waist-line, and the bodice 
is elaborated with Chinese ornaments. With this 
is worn a short coat of the same material, entirely 
Chinese in effect, and with the queer colorings of 
the Orient in the belt and tie. It is lined with the 
lemon yellow satin. 

Then there is an adorable negligée of pale pink 
chiffon trimmed with two shades of pale pink satin 

(Continued on page 128) 























To achieve slimness of outline is Hickson’s maxim, 
and it is decidedly exemplified in this good-looking 
top-coat of green velours. The collar, made of the 
velours and beund with black braid, is really G 
mufiler that twists alluringly about the throat with 
one end very nonchalanily thrown over the shoulder. 
Length of line is given by bands of braid, and as for 
the lining it is gold color—a shade that makes the 
popular interior of many wraps this season. 


ORECAST, regardless of the subject, ever 
excites an expectancy of deepest interest 
but when in October one may whisper of 
the spring mode, the world of fashion 
fairly hums with anticipation. That is 
why I now tell to my readers in Harper’s 
Bazar a most interesting secret, which is none 
other than my statement that dresses will supersede 
tailored suits for next spring. 

The reason is quite obvious. There will be so 
little woolen stuff on hand, as the Government is 
requisitioning all that is. available for uniforms; 
consequently silk will become the fabric of the 
moment. And could there ever be found the 
charm of youth in a suit made from silk? De 
cidedly negative is my answer. And as all women 
would appear youthful, tailored dresses will there- 
fore be the fashion, and very fascinating will they 
prove to be with their jacket-like bodices, close- 
fitting sleeves and narrow skirts undoubtedly caught 
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HICKSON SHOWS THE 
MODE AT ITS HEIGHT AND 
FORETELLS THE SPRING 








It would seem this winter that astrakhan cloth will be even 
smcricr than the cenuine fur. Ilere we find it as a irimminz cn 
@ receplion coat of black satin. An interesting new fecture on 
this coa! is the matelasse, or stitched effect, used on panels both 
in front and back. Sofi ostrich pompons surround the toque of 


brown salin antique. 


The mode of to-day is showit in the tailored suit when skirts are 

narrow and coats uneven in length. Exccedingly smart is the 

Hickson suit below that combines both these features and is made - 

from duvetyn in castor color, a shade that is very well liked this 

season. This particular model has a skirt that is drewn to the 

back and slightly draped, and a jacket which is deeply pointed 
in front lo give a long and becoming line. 





























































































WINTER 














The mode of the utility coat tells its story in these two sketches. The 

Jirst model, made of castor velours, has a plain front, a soft, high collar 

and the toga back, while the second of amethyst duvetyn has a dolman 
cape falling in a hood behind. 


in the popular drapery that simulates a bustle. 
But spring is still in the distance, while rifle shoot- 
ing is a fad of to-day, so I should like to tell you of 
the new shooting suits of which I am sponsor. 
They are made from English tweeds, and I have also 
introduced tartans. One may wear these suits 
with their leather trimmings for actual hunting, or 
when just practicing. A rifle range has been set 
up on the roof of the Vanderbilt Hotel, and I am 
making many suits for the members of the inter- 
esting club that will shortly open its doors with a 
large hunt dinner. 

Capes will accompany these shooting togs, 
though it is an interesting fact to note that this will 
be the only excuse given for loose flowing capes to 
make their appearance, for the cape, as we have 
known it, is no longer smart. Many of the new 
coats appear to be partly cape, but to the initiated 
this is in reality a form of drapery, for the back falls 
into a hood or becomes a veritable toga. The 
straight and practical appearing top-coat has also 
departed from the realm of style, so in place of 
these two standbys one finds graceful utility coats 
like my models, which are sketched at the top of 
this page. The first drawing illustrates the toga 
drapery, and if you could but see the back of the 
second picture you would discover that the cape 
leaves its attachment to the yoke and so falls into 
a hood and shows the contrasting silk with which 
the cape is lined. HICKSON 


This will be a winter when one must ever In the coat of this suit of mustard velours 
lead, for how else can the all-important one finds an evolution of the bustle, for _ 
feature of the season, the back, be admired. the ends are turned up and fastened with 
With a velours suit of brick red is worn a buttons. Felt not only makes the broad 
velvet hat, and both are trimmed behind. brimmed hat, but also appliqués it. 
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Looking one’s best in a suit blouse is easily achieved 
if one chooses the blouse shown above. It is of heavy 
Georgette crépe, finely tucked, with a simple white 
satin collar and cuffs, and the price, $8.75, is only 
one of its many desirable features. Colors: navy, 
taupe, brown, beige and black, $5.75. Hat, $20. 


Lovely lingerie has its place in every woman's heart. These 
pieces of the finest batiste, and entirely hand-made, are the 
newest imports. Alt the top of the sketch is a square-necked 
gown with Anglais embroidery finishing the neck and long 
sleeveless armholes; $5.95. Envelope chemise to match, with 
neck and strap cut in one, $4.05, 

Sleeveless gown very finely embroidered, $5.05 (center). 
Gold-colored silk Jersey petticoat, with knife-plaited flounce, 
cross-stitched in old blue. Other colors are rose, taupe, 
French blue, purple, ruby, navy and black, with contrasting 
stitching; $4.05. For the special price of $2.05 is the ex- 
quisitely embroidered envelope chemise, with pink satin ribbon 
straps, at the upper right. Sleeveless gown to match, $2.95. 
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A real achievement in merchandizing is the frock at the left from one 
of the exclusive New York shops. It has a skirt of mint-green taf- 


feta. Velvet ribbons, old French blue in tone, cross a bodice of taffeta, 


flesh pink satin and tulle. Other colors are light blue or pink, with 
preity contrasting combinations; $25. A pale blue taffeta skirt, 
with a bit of shell-pink satin and tulle in tke bodice, makes this de- 
delightfully youthful frock at the right. A cluster of gray and 
mauve vélvet buds with silver leaves are at the waist. The frock 
comes, too, in peach or lemon-colored taffeta; $25. 


A bargain is a bargain with all discriminating shoppers, 
and this lovely adaptation of a French blouse, made of ivory 
white or shell pink net, beruffled and beribboned, is indeed a 
bargain for $3.05. It has a net lining. Welvet hat, $25. 
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Georgette crépe, which so admirably combines ser- 
vice, softness and a bit of dressiness, is as much 
liked as ever. To delight the woman who insists that 
all her blouses be very feminine is this Georgette 
crépe blouse of French design. It may be had either 
white or shell pink, with pert little bows of old blue 
ribbon, $6.05. Hat, $25. 


If there is one thing above another that a woman enjoys in 
clothes, it is the negligée. These three models come from an 
exclusive designer, who is famous for her artistic effects, and 
are most unusual in value. The lines along which they are 
built make them becoming to every woman. 

At the left is a pale blue crépe de Chine negligée, with hand 
tucked chiffon collar and sleeves and quantities of moire rib 
bon ends. Blue with pink ribbons, or pink with blue, $22.50- 
In the center is a negligée of crépe de Chine with chiffon 
cloth and silk roses; $12.75. 

At the right is a negligée of wonderful’y good quality crépe 
de Chine in rose, light blue, Copenhagen, pink or orchid 
for $5.05. Furthermore, it launders beautifully. 














NEW OPPORTUNITIES FROM 
THE SHOPPING SERVICE 








Madame de la Mode is wearing a scarf of the popular 
moleskin, which is the best value she has found this 
season. It is a wide stole of genuine Scotch moléskin, 
shaped so that it may be worn sur plice or falling straight, 
as its wearer desires; $125. New bolster-shaped muff 
of moleskin, $75. Velvet hat with satin scarf, $23.50. 




























Velvet, which is being worn a great 
deal this winter, is combined with 
Georgette crépe to make the frock 
above. The velvet is black, the 
Georgette Copenhagen blue, and the 
trimming of black fur. Other colors 
are navy with taufe, all taupe, all 
black, or the new red which Paris 
favore; $50. 











Paris has decreed tunics this 
season, which accounts for the 
presence of one on this charm- 
ingly feminine frock of Georg- 
elte crépe and satin, embroidered 
in self-colored silk. Colors: 
navy blue, taupe and black; 
27.50. 

























The woman who insists on the best will find an op- 
portunity to secure it in this suit of twilled Burella 
cloth. Colors: brown, green, taupe and navy; $29.50. 
The luxurious looking Hudson seal scarf has smart 
patch-pockets just like a really truly coat; $1109.50. 
Hat with gray Angora crown and purple velvet 
brim; $28. 


HE clothes on these pages, the soldier gifts 

on page 92, and anything else procurable 

in the best New York shops may be pur- 

chased by simply sending your cheque to 

the Personal lee Service of Harper’s 

Bazar, 119 West 4oth Street, New York. 
The articles illustrated here will be sent postpaid; 
therefore enclose with your order only the price 
given under each desired garment. 


Dyed brown squirrel, which looks so much like This smart top-coat for town or country comes 
sable, is one of the new autumn furs. The ina new shade of brown, taupe,-amethyst, the 
scarf at the left, appropriate alike for mother new red so popular in Paris, and black. The 
and daughter, sells for $135., and the bolster material is velours, and the coat is lined 
muff to match for $65. The velvet hat inall throughout with satin; $45. Brown felt hat, 
colors is youthful and becoming; $14.50. with quills, $17.50. 
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Service wriling-case of khaki cloth, bound 
with leather, has full-length stationery and 
correspondence pockg, post-card and 
stamp pockets, stiff blotter-pad, and self 
sharpening pencil. 8'4 x 6'2 inches, $5. 





Every time your soldier comes in from a 
long hard march, he will be grateful to you 
if you happen to have included among 
your gifts a pair of these rest shoes. They 
are sheepskin with fleece, and easily 
packed and carried. Boots, $2.50; slip- 
pers, $1.50. 








Below is a soldier’s sewing-kit of striped 
tan linen containing scissors, needles, 
threads, safety-pins and shoe-laces and 
butions; $1. A sailor’s sewing-kit is of 
dark blue linen, contains the same articles 
and fits in an oilskin case; $1. 
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light, $1.10. Set of ivory dice, 65 cents. 


the extreme left. 


FOR 
YOUR SOLDIER 


Now is the time to buy soldiers’ 
Christmas gifts. The mail to all 
camps will be heavy, therefore send 
your gifts early to be sure that they 
will be delivered in time. On this 
page are the best things from the 
New York shops. To buy them, 
send your order with cheque to 
Harper’s Bazar. The articles will 
be shipped postpaid anywhere in 
America or abroad. Address Jane 
Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 
goth Street, New York. 





Spycenes™..-°” 
awe” 


Some gifts that will be enjoyed are above: from left to right, a compact leather cise containing a pack of 
cards and 100 small poker-chips, $2. A “‘see-by-night”’ compass, with radium dial, $3. 
with blade, leather punch, corkscrew and hook for removing stones from horses’ hoofs; $4.50. Pocket flash- 
Soldier’s sterling silver souvenir locket, with place for a picture 
and the Government identification tag; $3.75 At the right is the drawer of poker-chips from the box at 





Here is a surprise Christmas box that a soldier will enjoy for many a 
day. It contains a tin box fil'ed with cakes, chocolates and candied 
dates, weighing 7 pounds 10 ounces. Also a soldier’s kit containing: 


sanitary wesh-cloth; safety-pins; safety razor, collapsible shaving 
brush in metal case; talcum powder, shaving-stick in nicke! case; six- 
inch non-breakable comb; ebony finished military hairbrush; anti- 
septic foot-powder; non-breakable 3-inch x 4-inch polished stee! mir- 
ror; a handy assortment of exira buttons, darning cotton and darning 
needles; tooth brush with sanitary tooth-brush guard; tooth-paste; 
adhesive plaster; sewing outfit, consisting of two spools of cotton with 
“easy-thread” needles, thimble and pins; soap-box; writing-paper 
and pencil. Complete, $8. Tin box of sweets separately, $3. Kit sep- 
arately, $5. 
































A very satisfactory wrist-watch is this one of sterling 
silver with luminous hands and a non-breakable crystal. 
Fifteen jewel movement. The military strap of 
moisture-proof webbing is impervious to the dampness 
of the trenches. $15.75. Extra webbing straps for any 
wrist-watch. 75 cents. 
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Cavalry knife 















Large service tobacco pouch of waterproof 
khaki cloth. On one side is a pocket for 
matchesa nd pipe. Inside bag of thin rubber 
tokee p tobacco moistand prevent itfrom fall- 
ing out when the pouch is opened. $3. 





Platisburg kit of khaki cloth, rubber lined, 
and made according to Government s peci- 


fications. Contains ebony-backed brush, 


a fountain-pen and all the toilet articles 
that a man needs; $13.50. A special mili- 
tary safety razor may be bought for $5. 


There is plenty of comfort for a soldier in 
this trench cigarette-case that holds 30 
cigarettes. It is made on a frame that 
completely protects it from breakage and 
rough weather and is compact and dur- 
able; 534 x 334 inches closed. Tan pig- 
skin, $5.75. Waterproof khaki, $3. 
Initials stamped for 25 cents extra. 



































Old English Interiors 
Decorations & Furniture 
































Wa J.SLOANE 
Fifth Ave.&.47® St. 
New York City 
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PHILADELPHIA 


WEDDING GIFTS 


WATCHES 
SILVERWARE 
JEWELRY 
CLOCKS 
Gifts for all occasions may be 

| selecied from 
THE HAND BOOK 1918 


and forwarded 
to any part of the country. 


Patrons who wish the Hand Book, 
will kindly advise — as it will be 
mailed only upon request. 


The Hand Book 
illustrates and prices 
six hundred Gifts 


BAILEY, BANKS 6 BIDDIE© 


Philadelphia 
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For the House 2 


These articles will be bought for you << g « 
by Harper’s Bazar. For purchas- 


ing instructions turn lo page gt. 


















\\s5.0 
(Above) These cream- 
colored Italian pottery 
pharmacy jars, with 
different colored decora- 
tions, to hold sweets, 
$12.50 each. With sim- 
ple line decoration, they 
are $8 each. The green 
pottery 10%-inch bowl, 
with its removable Flor- 
entine pottery fruit 
wreath, $5.75. 














Here is one of the new octagonal-shaped salad bowls and 
platier in the popular English “Granny” pattern with black 
banding and pink roses. Bowl and platter cost $10; 8M%4- 
inch salad plates, $8 a dozen. 


Especially attractive for 
the living-room or bou- 
doir is this painted 
wooden electric lamp, 
with its Bakst decora- 
tion painted in brilliant 
colors on the black 
ground of base and 


This cold supper set consists of a platter (15% inches 
= vo ® — parchment shade; $16. 


x 8 inches), hawthorn pattern on black, with a dozen 
8'4-inch octagonal plates to match; $20. \ 


The cream-colored Italian pottery candlesticks (12 
inches high) at the right, with their blue striped decora- 
tion, are especially desirable when used with the flower 
bowl. These cost $10 a pair, and also come in solid blue. 


The newest shape in flower bowls, shown below, is at- 
tractive for any center-table decoration. Of Italian pot- 
tery, this urn (16 inches x 7% inches) comes in deep 
cream, blue or green for $10. 
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- Oriental By Antler ina 


A rose by another name will smell as sweet, and pearls 
are just as beautiful whether they be Teclas or Orientals. 











Oriental Pearls cost infinitely more than Tecla Pearls 
but they have no excess of beauty to justify their 
excess of price. 


Judged by appearances, they are as alike as rain drops 
on the window pane. 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces, with diamond clasp 
$75 to $350 


tT 2 ee we 


398 Fifth Avenue New York 
10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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Holiday Linens 
at Mic Cutcheon’s 


Please do your Christmas shopping earlier than ever this 


year. 


It has never before been so difficult for merchants 


generally to maintain full stocks. “The Linen Store,” how- 
ever, has been fortunate in getting practically its full quota 
of shipments of attractive goods from abroad, and is able 
to show much that is new and fascinating. 


Handkerchiefs 


In the usual infinite variety of “ The 
Linen Store’s” Christmas display. 
Once again for the convenience and 
comfort of our patrons we double the 
space and service of this depart- 
ment, making two complete Hand- 
kerchief stores in one. 


Pure Linen, every Handkerchief, 
from the plain, sturdy Irish Linen 
for 25c., up to the $50.00 Cobwebs. 


Fancy Table Linens 


No housewife ever has too many 
Doilies and Centerpieces and fancy 
Tray-Cloths, Scarfs and Napkins. 
Dainty gifts can be assembled in this 
department at any price from $1.00 
to $500.00 and every such gift, re- 
gardless of price, is sure of its wel- 
come. Those with monogram em- 
broidery, which we can have done to 
order, if you order at once, make 


ideal gifts. 


Table Linens 


Four hundred designs or more surely 
offer a wide enough choice. And 
many of these are purchasable no- 
where else in America. All pure 
Linen. Many attractive new pat- 
terns that have just been added to 
the line. 


Towels 


The possibilities of Petite Face and 
Hand-Towels or Guest Towels as 
gifts are too frequently overlooked, 
yet there is nothing more distinctive 
nor more acceptable. We carry a 
myriad dainty styles. Monograms 
can be embroidered to order if you 
order before November 20. We can- 
not guarantee delivery for Christmas 
on any orders requiring hand em- 
broidery received after that date. 


Art Novelties 


In this department there are scores 
of attractive gifts, including Stamped 
Pieces for Embroidering, Knitting- 
and Work-Bags of Brocade, Cre- 
tonne, etc., Card-Trays, Vanity Bags, 
and many articles for the dressing- 
table. 


A personal visit to our store will give many helpful sug- 


gestions. 
illustrated booklet. 
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But if this is impossible, send for our latest 
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Looking Toward Christmas 


Pollyanna dolls are going to be great favorites with Sania Claus this year. The one at the 
left costs $1.50. The sophisticated-looking bucking broncho, although quite tractable at 
the moment, has thrown from his pack a funny litle sailor boy, kewpie and duck. With 
this saddle-bags filled with amusing toys, he costs $2. Sister Susie skipping-ropes, with 
painted wooden dollies as handles, are 85 cents. The scholarly duck, with a pencil under 
his wing, adorns a school-bag that costs $1. When her skirts are reversed, Diana (at right) 
is the twin sister of Pollyanna; $3. As these are particularly good Christmas toys in a 
season when toys of any kind are difficult to procure, orders should te sent immediately. 


For Purchasing Insiruclions, See Page o1. 
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One may lack several years of being even a “‘sub-deb”, yet that is no reason why one’s 
clothes should not reflect the last word in fashions. At the left is a frock of heavy linen in 
the loveliest of rose tones, with belt of French blue suéde and hand-embroidery to match; 
other colours are Copenhagen blue with gold, peach with blue, oyster-white with purple, dark 
rose with light rose; $9.75. At the center is a dear little hand-embroidered frock of dark 
Copenhagen blue chambray, white piqué collar and cuffs, and a black tie; $3.95. At the 
right is a frock of heavy Russian linen that has an Empire waist, with sash of black velvet 
ribbon, and the front beautifully hand-embroidered. It comes in rose, blue, oyster-white 
and buff; $8.05. All frocks in sizes 4, 5, and 6 years. 





Here is lots of fun for the party—a Japanese grab-bag made of yellow muslin in the form 


of a grotesque face. When the queue is unbraided the bag opens to reveal twenty toys; 
$1.25. Little girls will love this stuffed sewing-bird of gay-colored cloth. He perches in 
an embroidery-hoop and carries all sorts of delightful sewing accessories; $1. 
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CORSETS 





Set Style 


Standards for 
the Wor 


Famous modistes of Paris, 
New York and London 
often differ on the best 
style in gowns. But they 
invariably agree on BON 
TON as the criterion of 
Corset Style. 


Their greatest creations 
are planned for wear over 
the faultless lines of the 
BON TON. For they 
know, from long contact 
with well-gowned women 
in many lands, that BON TON 


is favored by women who really 
care! 


aA Not alone for the better drape 
marae” and fit of gown. But for the 
absolute comfort and wonder- 
ful service so carefully blended 
with most advanced style. Thus 
does Fashion pay its world-wide 
tribute to the 60 years of ex- 
perience behind every BON 
TON corset you wear. 





The corsetiere at the LEADING . 
STORE nearest. you will scientifically 
fit the BON TON model designed for 
YOUR figure. Prices $3.50, $5 $6.50, 
$8, $10 and up. 


The HOUSE of ROVAL WORCESTER. 
at Worcester, Mass. 


4 
. 
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abrics that 
combine quality with 
style distinctiveness y: 
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? itten’s Ear 
(Crepe 


eorgette Jatin 


Reinder (oth 
_ Su0de Cuil 


The CLOTHS WITH 
THE RICH SUEDE 
LEATHER FINISH® 














Haas Brothers’ il Ok your 
Blue Book Dressmaker or Sailor 

of Fall Medels | to show you 
Mataterdotbin —_ Haas Brothers 

Dresmahersand Lode Tiers Fabrics 


HAAS BROTHERS 


producers of 


DISTINCTIVE DRESS FABRICS 
417 FIFTH AVENUE 


_New Vork 
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“Oh, yes,” he admitted, ‘I am screwed up a 
bit, but I find it rather pleasant!” 

The day had begun in mist which, instead 
of melting into sunlight by eleven o’clock as 
it usually did on these mountains, had in- 
creased as the hours wore on, so that by now 
its milky gauze hung in the nearest trees. 

They were standing on the front steps to- 
gether, while Mr. Warrenger, who would not 
hear of Radford’s walking over without him, 
put on his long cape and hat in the hall. 
Radford noticed, as he looked down at her, 
how prettily each loose strand of her bronze 
hair was threaded through beads of moisture. 
He told her of it, saying: 

“You should never wear “any jewels less 
delicate,’ and managed to leave a kiss on its 
damp softness before Mr. Warrenger turned 
to join them, while Melany had time to whisper: 

“I shall be with you . . . I shall be 
asking God all night to watch over you.” 

She stood gazing after them, as they 
walked away, until they were only dark blurs 
that grew less and less behind the veil of 
mist, vanishing finally into its blank white- 
ness as into the heart of mystery. As this 
thought came to her, the girl clenched her 
hands and gave a little back toss of the head. 
fighting against her own dread, as she had 
promised him to do, with all her might and 
with all her love for him. 


“A least nature seems in accord with your 
strange desire,” the old gentleman said 
with a rather rueful attempt at pleasantry, 
as they reached the door of Her Wish and 
stood looking back over the lawn to the great 
hedges that loomed dim and phantasmal 
through the mist. “The very landscape 
looks ghostly.” 

“Tt looks marvelously beautiful,” said 
Radford, his artist’s sense charmed with the 
faint etching of bare branches against the 
mist. Even close at hand the trees were veiled 
with it, so that they rose pale and indistinct, 
as if transformed by magic into some finer 
substance—as if they might be growing at 
the bottom of an enchanted, pearl-colored lake. 

And this dense, pearly vapor closed down 
beyond the great hedges, blotting out hills 
and fields, blotting out the world, hemming in 
the quiet place with blank whiteness. The 
thought came to Radford that the day was 
like a pale, patient blind woman, waiting in 
perfect stillness for some revelation. 

“IT am very glad, however,” Mr. Warrenger 

pursued, “‘that the weather is not cold and 
that I have provided some cheer for you with- 
in.” 
As he spoke he entered the house, and, 
opening a door on the right, disclosed with 
pride the room he had selected for Radford’s 
vigil. A good deal of the original furniture 
had been left in Her Wish by the various 
owners, he explained, as a possible bait to 
future purchasers, and in this apartment were 
some fine pieces of black mahogany, a big 
settle covered with green leather, and a fold- 
ing card-table. This table Isaac had un- 
folded and spread with a white cloth under 
the direction of Mr. Warrenger, who had 
driven over with his servant earlier in the 
afternoon, and upon the cloth was a cheerful 
array of silver, glass and china, flanked by a 
bottle of claret and lit up by the reflection of 
a log fire. 

“T was determined,” the old gentleman 
said in reply to Radford’s exclamation, “that 
whatever might be lacking in your ghostly 
consolations, you should not want for creature 
comforts.” 

His amiable pleasantries had a quavering 
note, and Radford suspected him of indulging 
in them as one is supposed to whistle in the 
dark to keep up one’s courage. For his own 
part, he felt no need of keeping up hir courage 
as yet. The big room looked friendly and 
protective in the firelight, and the green arm- 
chair that matched the settle seemed almost 
too comfortable a nook from which to watch 
for spectral visitants. One might doze off 
and “miss the whole show”, so to speak. 

He thanked his host profusely and helped 
him to light the lamp, a simple affair with a 
green shade, before he went. 

When he parted from him at the front door, 
however, Mr. Warrenger had a more serious 
word to offer: 

““My dear boy,” he said, his hand on Rad- 
ford’s arm, his old face looking wavering and 
queer in the last of the misty daylight, “let 
me beg of you, let me indeed implore you— 
as one who has had some experience—don’t 
try to brave it out if your nerves begin to fail 
you. Give it up. Leave this place and come 
straight back to Hilton. What is it you young 
fellows say nowadays?—cut and run—that’s 
it—cut and run.” 

Radford assured him that he wasn’t a bit 
above cutting and running, if things became 
unbearable; indeed, he promised to do so, and 
with this promise and a wringing handshake, 
the old gentleman took his departure some- 
what comforted, if not satisfied. 

Notwithstanding his assurances to Mr. 
Warrenger, however, it was with a certain 
sense of being marooned that the young 
man watched the figure of his friend 


a 
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fade gradually into the mist—marooned on a 
haunted island. He stood on the porch 
watching him until the last, vague outline had 
vanished, and there was only before him that 
blind white wall shutting out the world 
shutting out all living creatures but himself. 





HE decided that before settling down to his 
night’s watch he would take a turn about 
the grounds, and he found himself after five 
minutes of this lonely prowling gazing up at a 
holly-tree in full berry with another queer 
feeling. He had no flowers, but would not a 
sprig of the flame-colored berries be a suitable 
propitiatory offering to lay on the grave of so 
fiery a lady? He broke off the handsomest one 
that he could reach and went down a flagged 
path toward the maze and so into the rose- 
garden. 

“Surely,” he thought, his heart quickening 
a little in spite of his will to be perfectly caln 
and matter of fact, “if I am to see her— 
what better place and hour?” 

But Melany Horsemanden’s grave lay 
quiet as a child asleep. The rose-trees, 
beaded with silver drops, gave forth no 
fragrance, and he shivered a little, noticing 
how the fine, white grasses on that grave were 
also jeweled just as the bronze hair he loved 
had been. He stood there long minutes after 
he had placed the sprig of holly on the pale 
grass, but no presence made itself felt; there 
was no hint of another consciousness beside 
his own. 

He went back to the house, and, after 
mending the fire which had somewhat died 
down, lighted one of the candles that Isaac 
had left on the mantelpiece and went out for 
a general survey of the irregular halls and 
passages. He had not closed the shutters, 
and the mist drawing in with night was like 
the blind, white face he had imagined pressed 
close against the glass. 

He found the door of the corridor leading 
to the haunted wing shut, and opening it 
passed down the corridor and opened also 
the door of the first room. Then with the 
candle lifted, he went and stood before the 
portrait. And now suddenly the thought of 
his poor Melany’s fearful dream came back 
to him—the painted lips above him seemed to 
move in the wavering candle-light. He forced 
himself to go nearer and to look steadily, and 
afresh he was struck by the malicious sweet- 
ness of the sidelong eyes and the honeyed 
rapacity of the mouth. 

“Seductive and cruel you were,” he mused. 
“Seductive and cruel, elusive lady. No 
wonder my poor love’s afraid of your wilful 
wraith.” 

He spoke these last words aloud, rather 
from the motive of which in thought he had 
accused Mr. Warrenger—the instinct to 
whistle for courage in dark places—and sud- 
denly the candle-flame flared high, then 
dropped to a blue point and went out. Rad- 
ford set his teeth and struck several matches 
before he could relight it. That natural 
effect of some draught, as he told himself, 
had given him a start—frankly a rather dis- 
agreeable one. He forced himself again to 
stare at the portrait, then left the room and 
returned to his fire and the book he had laid 
near the lamp. 








T was one of three books that he had dis- 
covered on the mantelpiece when he took 
down the candle—a worn, calf-bound version 
of the “Travels of Sir John Mandeville, from 
the Cotton Manuscript”. This curious old 
book he had long wanted to read, and he could 
think of no more fantastic companion for his 
eerie vigil. It chanced to open at a chapter 
whose headings caught his fancy by their 
quaint juxtaposition of highly differing sub- 
jects—“Of the lands of Albania and Libia. Of 
the wishings for watching of the Sparrow-hawk: 
and of Noah’s ship.” 

Leaving the door into the hall wide open 
and placing his chair so that it faced the 
darkness without, he drew the lamp toward 
him and began to read. It was not till he 
came to the story of the Castle of the Spar- 
row-hawk that he found, by the odd fatality 
which is so often shown in trifles and left out 
of greater things, that he had chanced upon a 
ghost story. ; 

“And in that country,” wrote Sir John, “1s 
an old Castle that stands upon a rock, the 
which is yclept the Castle of the Sparrow- 
hawk, where men find a sparrow-hawk upon 4 
perch right fair and right well made, and a 
fair lady of faerie that keepeth it. And who 
will watch that Sparrow-hawk seven days 
and seven nights without company and with- 
out sleep, that fair lady shall give him when 
he hath done the first thing that he will wish 
of earthly things; and that hath been proved 
often times. : : 

“And one time befell, that a king of Armenia 
that was a worthy knight and doughty man, 
and a noble prince, watched that hawk some 
time. And at the end of seven days and seven 
nights the lady came to him and bade him 
wish, for he had well deserved it. And 
answered that he was great lord enough and 
well in peace, and had enough of wor idly 

(Continued on page 100) 


























Our College Cooks 


Present Some Marvelous Examples 


of Real Scientific Cookery 


E offer you some new delights in old, familiar 

dishes—particularly in Pork and Beans. New 

flavor, new texture, new fitness—results which 
will amaze you. 

In the Van Camp kitchens, science has wrought a 
cooking revolution. It has changed the finest old-time 
dishes beyond all recognition. It will bring you new 
conceptions of the culinary art. 


No More Guesswork 


Cooking has become an exact science under these 
modern methods. It is done by experts, college-trained 
in chemistry and food hygiene. 


A modern laboratory directs every kitchen process. 
Recipes have given place to scientific formulas, elabo- 
rate and exact. 


A thousand tests are sometimes made to attain a 
pinnacle of flavor. Every step is recorded; so, when 
perfection is once reached, that flavor never changes. 
A single Van Camp formula covers pages of the most 
exact instructions. Every detail 
is minutely specified, to attain the 
desired result. 


Materials are selected by analy- 
sis. Soils are studied, seeds select- 
ed—all to insure a super-flavor in 
every ingredient used. - 





Each result is a masterpiece of cookery. Under old 
methods, such perfection was impossible. You will 
find in these dishes the final touch of delicacy and flavor. 
We urge you to learn—and learn today—how much 
that means to you. 


Compare This Dish 
With Other Baked Pork and Beans 


One fine example of this new-day cookery is Van 
Camp’s Pork and Beans. 





The beans are grown on soils which are very rare. 
Each lot is analyzed before we start to cook, for each 
requires some different cooking method. 

The water used is freed from minerals. Science 
proves that ordinary water makes beans harder to 
digest. 

The baking is done in steam ovens, so fierce heat can 
be applied for hours. That insures easy digestion. In 
ordinary ovens, such baking is impossible. Every bean 
would crisp. 

The sauce baked with the beans is the final result of 
comparing 856 formulas. It marks the very limit in 

flavor, tang and zest. 


This dish will be a revelation. 
Beans mealy and unbroken, yet 
perfectly baked. A sauce such as 
you never find elsewhere. Order 
a trial meal and see what these new 
methods mean. 


Van Camp’s 
Soups—18 Kinds 


Made from recipes which no Frencl 
chef could follow. 





VAN CAMP's 





BAKED WITH 
—_< Pork«BEANS TOMATO SAUCE 
. Also Baked Without the Sauce a 4 F 
Van Camp’s THREE SIZES Van Camp's 
Spaghetti Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis Peanut Butter 


Italian style—a better dish than was 
ever served in Rome. 





Made in the most exacting, most 
scientific way. 
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DISTINCT, BUT IS PROBABLY THAT OF PIERRE HARRACHE 
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THE ABOVE HALL MARKS APPEAR ON THE EWER 


ILVER 





at London prices, being free of duty. 


: : Crichton Bros. 


A FINE SILVER EWER STANDING 86 INCHES, MADE IN 
LONDON IN 1693. THE MAKER'S MARK IS RATHER IN- 





Tea and Coffee 


Services, Coffee Urns, 
Coffee Pots, Ewers, 


Cups, Candelabra, 
Vegetable Dishes, Platters, 
Centrepieces, etc.—London- 
made Reproductions from 
famous Queen Anne and Geor- 
gian models—the originals in the 
possession of the London house. 
Table Silver of exclusive patterns— 


complete services always ready for de- 


livery. OLD ENGLISH SILVER is 
sold at the New York and Chicago Galleries 


ty — All goods purchased of 

are delivered 
express ee prepaid 
throughout the United States. 
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riches; and therefore he would wish none other 
thing, but the body of that fair lady to have 
it at his will. And she answered him that he 
knew not what he asked, and said that he 
was a fool to desire that which he might not 
have; for she said that he should not ask but 
earthly thing, for she was none earthly thing, 
but a ghostly thing. And the King said that 
he would ask none other thing.” 

The legend concluded by telling how the 
lady put a curse upon him for his boldness so 
that, “never since, neither the King of 
Armenia nor the country was never in peace; 
ne they had never sith plenty of goods; and 
they have been sithen always under tribute 
of the Saracens.” 

Laying down the book to light a comfortable 
pipe, the young man spent some amused 
moments in thinking over this singular reason 
for the misfortunes of a people—misfortunes 
that have certainly endured to the present 
day. Then taking up “The Travels” again, 
he reread the story of the fair lady who called 
herself “‘a ghostly thing”. It was an odd 
coincidence. He pulled out his watch. Only 
ten o’clock! Did one always have to wait till 
the accepted hour of midnight for ghostly 
happenings, he wondered? Then he remem- 
bered how the hum of the spinning-wheel had 
sounded from the haunted room at an earlier 
hour than this. 


HE went to the door, out into the dark hall 
and listened intently. Nothing stirred 
in the great, empty house, but outside the 
wind was rising. It sighed in the bare 
branches of the trees with an infinite melan- 
choly, as of a creature whose wings were 
tired; as if now and then it must, perforce, 
sink to the earth to rest them. He turned 
back again and, finding that he was prosai- 
cally hungry all at once, poured out a glass of 
wine and ate a sandwich, then lowered the 
lamp, finally extinguishing it altogether. 

The fire, fallen now into a mass of embers, 
lit the room with a steady but subdued glow. 
The night was so mild that he decided to let 
it go out entirely. He had matches, and in 
his pocket was a small electric torch. Having 
thrown over his knees the rug that Mr. 
Warrenger’s kindness had provided, he 
settled himself in the armchair to wait, his 
eyes on the dark doorway. 

He had no memory of his eyes closing, but 
he started up, as if from a blow, to find the 
fire completely out and the room surging 
with a feathery darkness. The rug had slipped 
from his knees, and it seemed to him that the 
air had grown intensely cold. A strong, icy 
current was sweeping through the room— 
probably, he told himself, the draught from 
the open door to the fireplace. 

The sudden plunge from sleep had unnerved 
him for the moment, so that he did not wait 
to strike a match but hurriedly turned on the 
little torch. His watch said five o’clock. 
Five o’clock! He simply could not believe 
it—that he had stupidly, ignominiously slept 
through the greater part of what was to have 
been a unique night! He gave an exclama- 
tion of annoyance, then held his breath, the 
nerves of his skin pringling as from an electric 
contact. Still holding his breath he listened, 
but the blood so rushed past his ears that he 
seemed trying to listen through the noise of 
surf. Then, distinctly, dominantly it reached 
him—a low, minor chord rising and falling, 
pausing, then repeating itself again. ; 

He went as if drawn by some magnetic 
force he could not resist—as if impelled by 
the icy current in which he stood—out of the 
door, along the hall, down the corridor to- 
wards the spinning-room, and as he went the 
memory of Melany’s dream rushed over him, 
and he thought, “I am dreaming of a dream. 
This isn’t happening.” But this was only for 
a second; in the next he put out all his will- 
power, clutched himself hard, realized where 
he was and what he was doing and that his 
own will and nothing else impelled him. 

He went through the first chamber where 
the portrait was into the spinning-room, and 
stopping in the middle of the floor turned his 
torch slowly about him. There was no sound, 
no stir of any sort. The wheel stood motion- 
less where Melany had left it. He even 
noticed that the band was still wrapped about 
the “head”’. 


URNING off the torch he remained quite 

still in the darkness, listening as if with a 
sense finer than that of his body. He stood 
there for some ten minutes, then turned 
slowly towards the door, guessing his direc- 
tion. He was rather flatly sure now that he 
had imagined that sound, with perception 
still muffled by sleep—still, he would “give 
her her chance’”’, as he put it in his thought 
with a mocking irritation for his asinine 
flounderings in the slough of sleep. The least 
he could do was not to light up her mystic 
chamber again with the beastly common- 
place of an electric torch. 

Then it was that it came, with nerve 
shattering suddenness—a pang of sound, 
sharp as a stiletto through the darkness, 
ringing, vibrating, keeping up with a con- 
gealing insistence of reality its clear note. He 
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whirled to face it, aiming the white light like a 
weapon at the spot whence it had come. 

The glare fell on the subject clock below 
the sampler, revealing its every delicate 
curve and chiseling—and as Radford stared, 
with clenched teeth and damp forehead, the 
golden figure lowered its mask and the ivory 
death’s-head turned slowly toward him. 

For some seconds he stood, in the immemo- 
rial phrase, rooted to the spot with horror; it 
was so terribly, so odiously different from any- 
thing that he was prepared for—this living 
movement of dead matter that had been al- 
ways “dead”. Then, with a sense of being 
jerked to ordinary consciousness from the 
slime of nightmare, he perceived that the 
clock was going. _From whatever cause, the 
mechanism had been set in motion, and it 
was its astounding effect that he was now 
witnessing. This effect though was still 
ghastly enough; the faint ticking of the old 
timepiece in that sinister stillness of the 
haunted room was like the sudden beating of 
a heart from a closed coffin, and the stiff 
movement of the figure above it horribly sug- 
gested the movements of a bewitched corpse 

But, though the chill of his first dread was 
still upon him, Radford watched the ex- 
traordinary pantomime with an absorbed curi- 
osity. The figure, after having lowered its 
mask and turned on him its expressionless 
grimace, had begun little by little to sink with 
its wheel into a hollow space behind the 
enameled ‘“‘rock”’ that had supported it. It 
disappeared entirely, and there was for a 
second or two only the faint ticking of the 
clock. Then slowly there began to emerge, 
from the space where it had disappeared, 
first the foliage, then the lovely perfection of 
a flower—a full-blown rose so exquisite in its 
artifice that the enameled petals seemed 
transparent in the round of electric light. 
There was a click—a whirr—then silence. 
The clock had stopped again. 

As he stood there, fascinated by this lively 
dénouement of an episode that had begun in 
stark horror, a conviction began to steal over 
Radford with the slow sureness of a rising 
tide. There was a meaning in it all, a message. 
The rose, blooming so sweetly above that 
vanished image of death, meant something— 
something for him in particular was there as 
a sign, a token, a guarantee. He noticed 
suddenly with an inner start that its color 
had changed; it had at first an almost ver- 
milion glow, now it had taken on a tone of 
mauve. At the same time he realized that 
the whole wall above it was lighter, and 
glancing round he saw that the dawn had 
come, was filtering in through the faded 
green of the Venetian blinds. 


GHUTTING off his torch he turned again 
to the mysterious rose that now revealed 
itself palely, purely pink in the cold daybreak. 
It was indeed a lovely reproduction of the 
old-fashioned rose called ‘‘Damask”—the 
flower she had loved best. He sensed its 
meaning, the whole amazing purpose of it all. 
There, alone with the dawn and the mystic 
flower, his thoughts had the simplicity of a 
child’s working out a fairy-tale. The hand 
that from that strange “other world” could 
reach to turn a spinning-wheel had set the 
quaint mechanism of the clock once more in 
motion, had caused the image of death to 
disappear and the rose of life to bloom above 
it, as a sign of good will, of the withdrawal of 
enmity. Had he not come to “have it out 
with her”, to seek issue with her for the sake 
of the one he loved, and whom she had so 
darkly obsessed? And was not this her 
message of capitulation? Her beautiful ad- 
mission to him that her power was less than 
the power of his love? The hour had struck, 
the hour that marked relinquishment of her 
weird sovereignty, that set the rose of life 
where death had reigned. 

His thought grew in clearness with the 
growing daylight until, when at last he 
turned to leave the room that was now so 
gaily empty of any presence save that of the 
first sunbeams, he had a twinge almost of 
remorse for having so thoroughly exorcised 
her. How would she fare now, where would 
she wander, the passionate earth-bound 
ghost of the woman who had written that 
she would “beat her head against the golden 
pavement and blaspheme until God cast her 
out again on the red soil that she adored’? 
For he found himself, in the first hour of a 
new day, believing in the existence of her 
bodiless ghost as firmly as he believed in the 
ghost within his own flesh. He went again 
to look at her portrait, and again he spoke 
aloud to it: 

“Forgive me,” he said, “forgive me that 
love is stronger than death.” 

The inscrutable eyes, sweetly, even lan- 
guidly malicious, held him with their sidelong 
gaze. From the mere painting of her face 
there emanated such a suggestion of will, 
bottomless and indomitable, that he could 
scarcely credit its submission to any power. 
And yet—she had withdrawn. The sut- 
rounding air was as empty of her as though 
she had never been. He felt it as one feels 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Nothing that has come from our workshop has excited 
such admiring comment as has been heard from every 
visitor who has seen this latest creation by Miss E. M. A. 


Steinmetz. 


The coat is of mink, fashioned with such art and assem- 


bled with such care as to suggest perfection. 


No detail 


has been neglected, so that the loveliness of the coat at 
once is the inescapable quality to command attention. 


~ Stein 2Blaine 


Furriers and Ladies’ Tailors 
8-10 West 36th St., New York 
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Together with its inherent beauty, you notice the characteristic 
4 livability of this new furniture 


The Modern Expression 
of Spanish Art 


ERETOFORE the romance and beauty of old Spain 
have been expressed in few art objects. Today, how- 
ever, this spirit has been caught and interpreted by the genius 
of the modern furniture designer. This has been achieved in 
the new Span-Umbrian furniture. In design it carries out 
the traditions of the colorful day of the Spanish Grandee. 
It emanates beauty, dignity, and restrained elegance. 
Moreover, it expresses the essence of modern thought in 
furniture. It has a pleasant-to-live-with character and gra- 


cious vigor of design. Its color-tone is warm, soft, and 
mellowed; time and use can only enrich its beauty. 
Even one Span-Umbrian piece will lend to your living- 
| room, your dining-room, or your husband’s study, the infor- 
mal repose and homelikeness which are so essential in the 


creating of a home. 


If you do not find as wide a selection as you want at your favorite 
furniture shop, ask them for a letter to us, and we will show you 
through our Exhibition rooms in Grand Rapids or New York. 

Send 25c for “The Story of Span-Umbrian Furniture” which acquaints 
you with the historical background, the beauty, the livability of this 
new design. It also contains valuable information about furniture and 
illustrations suggesting interesting new treatment of rooms. Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Company, 182 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids. Mich 


BERKEY & GAY 


FURNITURE 
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Not since the early 16th ecen- 
tury has there been eo vital a 
presentation of Spanish ién- 
fluence in furniture design 
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Anna Barbara is very sophisticated! 
Who wouldn't, if dressed in platted 
vink chiffon, banded in beaver fur 
and hung from a yoke of taffeta em- 


broidered in pastel lowers? 
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The party will start on 
the road to success the 
moment that Madeleine 
can don her wrap of old 
celours 
beaver trimming 
ey lightiul 


will not crush the frock. 
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Put Teddy in a suit of dull green 
cloth and a blouse of cream batiste 
with black bow-tie, and immedictely 
he will assume his most “ partified” 
and grown up manner. 


Party Clothes for the Very Young 


Designs by Rutk Hambidge 


HEN little girls get an invitation to 
W: party, they get two thrills in one— 

the prospect of the party and the 
thought of dressing up. 

Children’s frocks were never more lovely 
than at present, and their party clothes are 
joys to behold. Perhaps it is the colors that 
make them different from other years, be 
cause while mothers still cling to pinks and 
blues, they also indulge in odd shades such as 
queer yellows, blue-greens and faded pinks. 
It is the unusualness of color, more than 


} 
When Elizabeth goes } 


a-parlying, she is ' 
distinctive in a \ \ 
plaited frock of 1 

cream organdie. The ~~ 


collar and yoke are 
hand - embroidered, 
while the sash is 
picoted ribbon ia 
sulphur yellow. 





the cut of the model, which lifts a child’s 
frock out of the commonplace. Even little 
boys come in for their share in this modern 
idea of departing from the conventional in 
children’s clothes, for they wear clothes in 
tones that are quite unique. Imitating the 
fads of their mamas, one finds fur trimming 
many a juvenile costume, as also wool em- 
broidery. When furs are considered it is 
usually coney, beaver, ermine, or chinchilla 
squirrel that is selected, while yarn may be 
employed in self-tone or in a very riot of color. 






W hen Madeleine 
took off her cape, 
eachchild exclaimed, 
“I love your dress!” 
It was all blue chif- 
fon, except for the 
wool apples that 
were embroidered in 
natural reds ard 
yellows. 
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Just Exquisite! 
That Maxon Model Gown 


x! Haven’t you often longed for a gown that will be the 
admiration of your friends—a gown that will give you a 
feeling of intense satisfaction every time you wear it? 
You will find a wonderful array of just such gowns at 
F| the Maxon Model Gown Shop, where 
-| many of the best dressed women ob- 
tain their outfits every season. 








MM 





Extremes of . Style are never the Style 


All our gowns are distinctive—they 
were designed by the leading French 
= and American modistes for exhibition 
=| purposes and are the last word in au- 
thentic styles. All are originals—No 
two alike, (your best friend cannot 
_| purchase one just like it) and are sold 
=} to you for one-half their real value. 


Printzess garments are faithful re- 
productions of the latest French 
models which have been accepted as 
authentic by the fashionable world. 


o— 


They are tailored with a nicety which 
bespeaks quality in every thread of fabric 
and finish—every stitch a silk stitch. 


Call and see these gowwns—even try them on 
You are never urged to buy. 


Street, Afternoon and Evening Wear. 


Prices $15 to $100. 


Two Gowns for the Usual Price of One. 


Printzess wearers enjoy the distinction of 
being well dressed in any company. 


WM 


Visit the Printzess dealer in your city and 
see for yourself how beautiful and becom- 
ing—to you—a Printzess coat or suit 
will be. 


MAXON:monet GOWN: THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
#1587 BRoaDway “4 48'/tNew York Cry ” oe ete 


IT <n 


Fur Trimmed Evening Wraps. .$59 to $175 
Street and Motor Coats....... $22to $75 


No Catalogs. No Approval Shipments. 


LHUANADATHUANE 























Ask the Printzess dealer in your 


Water-Wave Transformations city to send you the beautiful “ 
. 


Printzess Art Portfolio con- 
Send for new Hair Catalog with photographs ae 
taining rotogravure reproduc- 


of transformations shown on living Models. thiste ok 20k. taut wean teen 


“My transformation has given me Paris in coat and suit styles. 
the greatest satisfaction I have ever 
known from any toilet accessory. It 
is so natural as to be almostuncanny.” 

Our patrons write us in this fashion of the 
joy of having a transformation at hand. 

Tedious hair-curling is eliminated. Grey 
and fading hair is covered. An attractive coif- 
fure is possible at 
any hour in the day. Pin Curls $1.00 a Pair 





The Young Matron’ s Trans- 


formation Pin Curls soften 

the features and add 

“Health-glow”—Water-proof Rouge grace and beauty to 
* , “oi > Jini 

Color of rich, glowing blood. Com- any coiffure. ‘ Plain 
pounded in oiis. Protects the skin. shades $1.00 a pair. 
Applied in morning lasts throughout Grey, $1.50 a pair 

the day. Tube form in fancy case for 





shopping bag, 65c. Sample tube, 10c. 


Bertha-Burkett Company, 
22 West 39th Street New York City 














Splendid Christmas Gi Gifts 


Pair Genuine Mahog- 















— bayer 4% in. high, — r3 - 
Cand tee and. hand. Dont Cut the Cuticle, PRINTZESS coat No. 513 hints of. 
ment, $1 00 honey back Gianieuring-—reauires. we teets. Assures Seu mee tga 
if you want it. A refined, quick and perfect results. — a oe mee camp 
. 7 out with figured poplin of pleasing 
: (Jim Pp ex, design. The side pockets are large 
MANICURE PREPARATIONS Draceitien ebenemmanceane 
ot Ginaa Ghenios breast pockets, and box pleated back, 
FREE sintint Sunnie, Mangwine, owt, JE A contribute to enhance the smart 
Bales. Ral Basal Nall oltre, Opa ng egy gen 
Manicuring Lessons. "Send 10 cents to pay for sag Apia ne 





postage and packing. Burgundy. This same model made in 


| POCKET SHOE POL- 
Dr. W. G. Korony, 133 S. Fifth, Louisville, Ky. heavy Heather mixture is style 507. 


ISHER for ev ered ‘case, 









with Dauber, Polisher, 
and Polish- black or tan 
—with . eo Gift 


14095 a. 5c. Stamps or 7 


ie Our anes Book pic- \ | 








-— 














Send for the book Today-NOW. It’s Free, and 
it’s a great big help. QUIGKLY REMO 


THE HOLMES CO. 381 Elmwood, Providence,R.I. PIMP VAND h 
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5 Breakfasts 


For the Cost of One 


Do you know that most breakfast meat dishes 
cost five times as much as Quaker Oats, measured 
by nutrition? And that eggs alone cost six times as 
much for the same amount of food units? 

The average mixed diet costs four times as much. 

Pound for pound, round steak and chicken have 
less than half the nutrition of oats. 

Beef supplies, in lime, phosphates and iron, not 
one-fifth so much as oats. 

As a balanced food, the oat stands supreme. 

Also as a vim food and a food for growth. 

Also as a flavory and inviting cereal dish. 

Serve oats liberally and often. They will mini- 
mize your food cost, and your folks will be better 
fed. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luscious Oat Flakes 


For extra flavor, insist on 
Quaker Oats. These flakes 
are made from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump 
oats. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. 

Omitting the small grains 
makes them doubly delicious. 


Yet they cost no extra price. 

Use them also in bread and 
muffins, in cookies and pan- 
cakes. Use them to thicken 
soup. The Government is 
urging every housewife to 
help conserve our wheat, and 
this is one way to do it. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 



















An Aluminum Cooker for $1.00 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal 
way. Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts 
uaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five pack- 
ages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this ideal 
cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the trademarks or 
affidavit as assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The trademarks have 
no redemption value. This offer applies to United States and Canada. We 
supply only one cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
(1670) 
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Mary 


May and Miss 


Phyllis 


(Continued from page 47) 


new painted inside and out, I’m—well, you 
can say I’m contented. But I’ve got a 
jealous nature, Bud, and if I was to see all 
the grand things the Drummonds have got 
and we haven't, I might get to feelin’ sour 
and sore. So the best thing I can do is to 
keep away and mind my own business.” 


“ME: DRUMMOND ’S room,” I says, 
“ain’t any bigger than mine, and it 
ain’t got any more things in it like bureaus 
and chairs.” 

“What’s Mrs. Drummond’s room like?” 
Susan asks. 

And I says: 

“Tt’s one whole end of the floor above—” 

And Susan cuts in and says: 

“Is Mr. Drummond’s room on the first 
floor and hers up-stairs?” 

And I says “‘ Yes”’, and I goes on and tells 
her all about Mrs. Drummond’s rooms, and 
Miss Phyllis's, and Susan listens and asks 
questions like she enjoyed hearin’ all about 
everything, and she ain’t a bit solemn or bit- 
ter any more. And pretty soon she throws 
all the socks into her basket and runs into 
the house to get supper ready, and I can hear 
her hummin’ and singin’ to herself. And it 
does me good to hear her and to think how 
easy I’d cheered her up by tellin’ her about 
all them grand things. 

After supper, Wilson Salters comes for 
Pap and drives him off in his buggy. And 
Susan says she don’t like Wilson Salters, 
and wouldn’t trust him round a corner with 
a five-cent piece, and she wished him and 
Pap hadn’t got so thick. And she says 
Salters is low-down white trash, even if he is 
the strongest man and the best shot in the 
county, and she says Mrs. Salters looks like 
he beat her. 

Then she turns her face to the door, and 
I’d heard the footsteps even afore she had, 
and it’s Mr. Drummond droppin’ in to see 
Pap, and he says he’ll wait a while and may- 
be Pap’ll come home. 

“What time does Mrs. Drummond and 
your little girl get here?’’ Susan asks. 

“Their train is due at three.” 

“You'll be real glad to have them with 
you again.” 

“T’ve been a long time without them. I 
hope they’ll like it here. Phyllis will love it; 
but I’m afraid my wife doesn’t like the 
country. But I hope that even if the country 
doesn’t give her pleasure, it will do her good.” 

He smiles and twists the ring on his finger 
round and round. Pretty soon I begins to 
yawn, and Susan says if I can’t act perlite, I 
better go to bed; and I gets sleepier an’ 
sleepier, and says good night and goes. And 
then, like it ’most always happens, I gets 
wide awake and wishes I’d staid with Susan 
and Mr. Drummond. 

But he don’t stay long, and Susan goes to 
the gate with him, where he’s hitched his 
horse, and pretty soon he goes gallopin’ off. 
And I can hear Susan let herself in the front 
door, and come up the stairs very slow, like 
her shoes is too heavy, and she comes into 
my room and sets on the edge of the bed. 

“What you want?” I says. 

“Just to see if you’re all right, Bud.” 

“Then you better light a candle,” I says, 
“cause you can’t see in the dark.” 

And she says: 

“Bud, don’t you ever go back on me. Re- 
metaber, if it wan’t for you, I wouldn’t want 
to 5 on livin’.” 

And I says: 

“Have you heard from Harry Legree 
lately?” 

And she says: 

“Poor Harry! Yes, I have.” 

And the way she said it, I knowed she 
didn’t care no more for Harry than I do for a 
cockroach. 

“T seed Murray Bird,” I says, “up to the 
post-office the other day. He was full as a 
tick.” 

“T know,” she said, “he’s drinking again.” 

“Tt looks sometimes,” she says, “‘as if I 
was just born to make a mess of everything.” 

Then she bends over and kisses me. 

“Good night, Bud,” she says, and makes a 
noise like she’d caught cold, and I says, 
“Good night, Susan.” And so to sleep. 


THE buggy that Mr. Drummond sent had 
a nigger to drive the horse that was 
hitched to it, but when we come to Mary 
May’s house, I made him sit in the back with 
his legs hangin’ out, ‘so’s she can sit along- 
side of me. 

“Gracious goodness!”’ she says. “You’re 
all dressed up fit to kill, and your face is shiny 
like an apple!” 

“Everything I got on is new,” I says. 
“And Susan put me on my honor to wash all 
over with soap, and I promised I wouldn’t 
splash in no mud-puddles and wouldn’t climb 
no trees, nor get spots on me, or tore. Did 
your mother make you wash all over?” 

“T reckon!” 

“With soap?” 

“T reckon!” 

Then we both laughs, and I says: 

“Sucan put grease on my cow-lick, an’ I 


don’t feel easy and nateral-like. I wisht this 
was my buggy. I’d ride you to and from 
school every day. And any time Doggie 
Banks had a nickel, we could let him sit jn 
behind like a nigger.” 

“Bud,” says Mary May, “do you ever 
seem to think that one day comes along that’s 
got more meaning to it than other days? 
Every since I got up this mornin’, I’ve had a 
feelin’ that to-day was different-like, and 
that somethin’ important was goin’ to hap- 


n. 

“Like a lynchin’ or somebody losin’ all 
their money?” 

“No,” she says, “nothin’ you could put 
your finger on; only that somethin’ that’s 
goin’ to happen to-day will make a difference 
in all the days that come after.” 

“No,” I says, “I don’t seem to feel like 
that. But I wish Mr. Drummond had just 
told us we could have the buggy for the after- 
noon, ’stead of askin’ us to supper with his 
little girl.” 

“What you reckon she’s like, Bud?” 

“T reckon she’s kind of proud and namby- 
pamby; and I shouldn’t wonder if she’d 
boast about them whippin’ us in the war. 
Pap says we beat ’em in every battle. And 
I guess he knows.” 

“That’s what my father says,” said Mary 
May, “‘and once my mother says to him, ‘If 
we beat ’em in every battle, why didn’t we 
win the war?’ And he told her to shet her 
mouth. Thinkin’ about that old war don’t 
make me feel ugly; does it you, Bud? It was 
all so long ago.” 

““We’d a been rich,” I says, “if it hadn’t 
been for Gen’! Sherman.” 

“That’s what everybody says,” said Mary 
May, “but everybody couldn’t be rich, could 
they?” 


WE turns in at Sarles Oaks, and Mary May 
reaches her hands to her hair, and wriggles 
to feel if her dress is put on right. 

Mr. Drummond’s little girl was waitin’ 
for us on the front stoop under the columns. 
And just then Mr. Drummond comes out of 
the house, and they comes forward together, 
and Miss Phyllis says: 

“T’m so glad you could come.” 

There wasn’t nothing proud or namby- 
pamby about her. She was littler and younger 
than Mary May, but she talked like she was 
older, and had on a white dress, and black silk 
stockings, and shiny black slippers, and not 
even a ribbon in her hair, which was dark 
and curly, and had been cut so’s it only come 
down a little lower than the bottoms of her 
ears. She wasn’t bold or shy. She just acted 
like we’d all three always been friends, and 
she didn’t act one bit rich nor offish, nor 
show off. 

There was nothin’ silly about her. Every- 
body treated her like she was grown up, and 
she treated them the same way. Most times, 
when you go to parties, there’s quarls and 
disputes; but she had ways of stoppin’ things 
like that; and she never teased nobody ever, 
except only in little ways that made you laugh. 

Mrs. Drummond come to look at us havin’ 
supper. She didn’t say much; but there was 
somethin’ about her that made me get off my 
chair and stand up when she come into the 
room. She had a beautiful, thin face, and an 
easy kind of a pink dress, that Mary May told 
me afterward was a tea-gown and had some 
black flowers on it. She told us her little girl 
would be very lonesome if we didn’t come 
often, and she said we must forgive her if 
supper wasn’t good. She’d been so tired 
after her long journey that she hadn’t felt 
like talkin’ to the sheff. And then she stands 
a minute in the door goin’ out, and she says 
we make a pretty picture. “‘There’s nothing 
so nice to look at,” she says, ‘‘as children, and 
candlelight, and silver and bare mogny.” 

Mr. Drummond he comes in and sits down 
with us and eats a piece of cold turkey with 
his fingers. And then he gets up and laughs, 
and says, “‘I wish you were all mine,” he says. 
And when he’s gone, Phyllis says: 

“My father’s crazy about children. He’s 
always wishing he had a dozen. And I wish 
so, too. It would be nicest if they were all 
about the same age. Wouldn’t we have high 
old times!”’ 

There was two grown men—low white 
trash, I reckon—to hand around the things 
to eat. And when there wasn’t anything to 
hand, they stood straight and still, like sol- 
diers guardin’ a warehouse when someone 
has written a letter and said they are going 
to set it afire. But I got so’s I didn’t even 
know they was there. And they were awful 
perlite and low-down. And had to call me 
Master Bud, and Mary May, Miss Mary 
May, and Phyllis, Miss Phyllis. And they 
spoke different from us and the Drummonds, 
and Phyllis told us after supper that they 
come from England, and the one named Thew 

been third man to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and all he’d had to do was to keep the 
silver clean, and the other, whose name was 
Crowt, had been for seven years with the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and had a Bible that the 
Bishop had give him. 
(Continued on page 126) 
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The key to a keen and cheerful old age is vigor. 


pNHEUSER-BUso) 
BF... 2 I iene — 


does just those things that are of particular 
benefit to the old and weak—aids digestion and 
nourishes without over-burdening the system. 
Is there a birthday in your home whose celebra- 
tion crowds the cake with candles? Malt- 
Nutrine should be taken at each meal and 
before retiring. 


All Druggists— Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal 
Revenue Department to be a pure malt prod- 
uct—not an alcoholic beverage. Contains 
14.50 per cent malt solids—1.9 per cent 
alcohol. 











Interesting b:oklet on request 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, U.S. A. 




















The VVitchery 
Of ye true Cookery 


is in that Delectable 


Flavor Imparted “By 
ye Olde Time 


& 


VV ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 





Rightly Known ye Round world over as 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 
the Recipe of aNobleman In the County 


deWILD FOWL, ROAST MEATS, 
CHOPS, GAME & CURRIES, eke 
Soups & SALADS take on such 
TOOTHSOMENESS as to MAKE 
GLAD the Hearte of ALL TRUE 

 GOURMETS. 
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Made in U.S. A. At All Good Shops 


LOWERS from our garden of veils— 

two of the new “Bokay” creations. 
True to name, this series is made in be- 
witching floral effects as becoming to the 
face as the corsage bouquet is to the cos- 
tume. Write for Style Booklet of other 
Van Raalte creations. Address Dept. D. 


E.& Z.Van Raalte, 5th Ave. at 16th St., N.Y.C. 


In buying veils look for this little white ticket. 
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VAN RAALTE MAKE e 
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Where 
All Is Vanity 


The woman who would do her share to 
wards making history must equip hersel 
with discreet and valuable allies. 
From left to right on her dressing-table 
above they are: a French ivory “make 
up” box, painted in black and contain 
ing rouge, powder, lip-stick, eyebrow 
pencil, beauty-patches, eyebrow brush 
and powder-puff; complete $10. Wooden 
mannequin with head-dress filled with 
hairpins, $1.50. Pierrot powder-puif 





One never could be reaily serious- 
minded when wearing anything 
quite as frivolous as this little cap 
of ivory lace and fluttering ribbons 

either rose or blue—with wee silk 
posies to match them in color. $2.05. 
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and box, $2. A pot of new skin- 


jJood which is the choice of the moment 


with the woman who knows, 85 cents. 
Flacon of the Oriental perfume that is 
worn just now by all of our smartest 
dressing-tables, $1.50. Lip-stick in nickel 
holder, 50 cents. A small jar of Spanish 
pomade rouge with chamois-skin, 50 
cents. The French maid at the right on 
the dressing-table is of painted wood, 
and in her little case lies all the artful 
aids fo a good manicure; complete $2.50. 





Though it pretends to le a 
painted wooden mushroom, it 
is reaily a little hat-rest to use 
on the dressing-table, or any 
other place in the house where 
one is likely to take off one’s 


hat. 50 cents. 


A new French preparation fo 
whitening the skin is Amandine 
powder made from the choicest 
of aromatique almonds; 6 ounce 
botile, $3. The Marquise de 
Sévigné toilet preparations, all 
with the same elusive odor, 
are really a bit of France. Face- 
powder, while, cream, pink er 
mauve, $1.50. Finishing cream, 
$2. Talcum powder, 75 cents 
the bottle; perfume, $3.50 for 
one ounce. 





For Purchasing Instructions See Page 91 
































SIMPLEX AUTOMOBILE CO+ 


IN THE NEAR FUTURE WE PROBABLY SHALL 
BE COMPELLED TO ACCEPT ORDERS SUBJECT 
TO SUCH CONTINGENCIES AS THE NATIONAL 
NEEDS MAY DEMAND: PROMPT ACTION UPON 
| THE PART OF INTENDING PURCHASERS THERE” 
FORE: MAY SAVE CONSIDERABLE DELAY IN 
| THE OWNERSHIP OF A SIMPLEX CAR AS WE 
HAVE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF FINISHED CARS EQUIPPED WITH 
BODIES BY THE FOREMOST NEW YORK BUILDERS 





NEW YORK 
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Tobey Hand-Made 
Furniture 


Not. only the spirit but the skill of the 
famous craftsmen of the past finds its coun- 
terpart in the Tobey workshops. 

Nowhere in this country is there duplicated such 


an aggregation of master cabinet makers and wood- 
carvers, nor such a collection of rare and fine woods. 





Enduring perfection is the Tobey ideal. 


The Tobey 


Furniture Co. 


Chicago: Wabash Ave. and Washington Street 
New York: Fifth Ave. at 53rd Street 
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N adornment that has several uses—with 
a diminutive mirror, a dainty powder 


puff, and a container for perfume. 


Worn as a pendant, locket—or on a finger 
attachment. 


Sterling silver—richly enameled in varied 
designs and colors to harmonize with every 
costume. 


WACHENHEIMER BROS. Ganuetto is identitea 3 


Strikingly individual 
and exclusive in style 


At the leading shops everywhere 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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On 


Horseback 


(Continued from page 65) 


want to try it. I love dancing.” She 
looked up at him with a coquetry which he 
found very wistful. ‘‘You’ll have to intro- 
duce some nice partners to me if Ted— 
Captain Parrett is to be late.” 

“You want totry the floor? Shall we?” He 
smiled delightfully, adding, ‘““We’re all very 
early.” 

He nodded to the band. In an instant 
they were off. It was a fox trot, and she 
cou fox trot. She would show them 
dancing! 

The Major—was he higher or lower than a 
captain? Should she admire or patronize? 
He danced well too. This was as good as 
the Cinderellas. 

While they danced they talked gaily. He 
was really quite like an old friend. She told 
him how decent her sister Lou was; and 
asked him if she looked like the mother of 
three. 

A few people strolled in and looked. How 
they looked! Some one asked some one, 
“But this is an extra, surely?” 

She saw the tall girl’s face, and a pair of 
eyes quizzing her brightly. They stopped. 
But their dancing had broken up the group of 
subalterns, who were coming forward saying, 
“Will you introduce me, sir?” 

She began to giggle a little, and to find re- 
partee. They were only ‘“Misters” of 
course. Still . .. 

Fielding had gone to Miss Hunt, and said, 
“Good evening, Hilda,’”’ and looked into her 


eyes. 

The tall girl did not look at him. As if 
she wanted to avoid what she might see 
in his face, she began to speak hurriedly: 

“Who was that—who is that little person, 
Bertie?” 

Now Fielding looked away while he re- 
plied: 

““Mrs. Parrett; Parrett’s wife, Hilda.” 

He heard her give a big gasp, and shep- 
herded her aside till no one but he could see 
her face. 

“You knew he was married, Hilda?” 


SILENCE fell, during of which he looked 


at her and saw her deadly white. He 
turned his eyes away at once. 
““Oh, yes,” he said vaguely. ‘‘Family and 


all that. Three kids. Live somewhere in 
Peckham, I understand. A _ person—sister 
or something—looks after ’em while Mrs. 
Parrett’s down here. The room’s getting 
hot already. + une have your program, 
Hilda.” 

She gave it to him without a word. 

‘‘Which were you saving for Parrett?’’ he 
asked. 

Miss Hunt did not reply. He paused long 
enough, then took three dances for himself. 

She was looking, in dreadful fascination, 
at a highly rouged little woman in mauve, 
who giggled much too loudly. 

She said involuntarily, ‘“‘She looks—frail.”’ 

“T dare say,” Fielding observed, ‘“‘that 
she’s delicate and tired. They have a hard 
fight of it to keep their end up, some of the 
new army wives. Parrett was managing 
clerk somewhere or other, and they pay the 
dependents half the old salary.” 

“What was the old salary?” 

“Two hundred, or thereabouts, I expect. 
Certainly not more.” 

The color came back in a flood to Hilda 
Hunt’s face. “‘W—w—why—!” 

“‘A great little woman, evidently,” said 
Fielding, looking across to Edna where she 
stood garish and defiant. 

“‘Bertie,” said Miss Hunt in a voice more 
tired than he had ever heard from her, 
“‘Captain Parrett is likely to be a little late 
. . . Bertie, if you want to please me, 
Mrs. Parrett’s program must be full before 
he turns up.” 

He caught at her intention. 

“We'll give her some 
hazarded. 

“That is what I mean,’ said Miss Hunt. 
“We'll show him how much we appreciate 
having her here to-night.” 

When Parrett came in and looked round, 
with an extra beat of the heart, for Miss 
Hunt, she was dancing in an unusually weary 
fashion with Major Fielding; and a butterfly 
in mauve, with a rather shrill voice, was 
waltzing to perfection with a delighted sub. 

“Edna!” said Parrett to himself, dark with 
dismay. 

He had a few words with Hilda as soon as 
might be. “‘Miss Hunt, I’m here as soon as 
possible. May I—? You’ve kindly kept 
some for me?” 

She indicated two numbers on an other- 
wise crowded program. 

““How beautifully your wife dances!” 
said, looking at him. 

He murmured, half sulkily, “I’d better 
see if she’s all right; if she has plenty of 
partners.” 

Miss Hunt opened her fine eyes wide; her 
face was very pale. “But of course she has! 
No one could get a dance after the first ten 
minutes, I assure you!” 

““Oh—h!” said Parrett. 

The night was full of giddy delight for 


he 


evening,” 


she 


Edna. At two inthe morning she went 
home in the cab, to which she was escorted by 
several laughing men as well as by an aston- 
ished husband. She tore herself sleepily out 
of her sewn-up frock, and thought with a 
half-vindictive satisfaction, ‘That Miss 
Hunt! She’ll be just mad!” and fell into bed. 
There was no baby to wake her, fretting over 
the trials of teeth. She slept the clock 
around. 


ISS HUNT did not sleep at all, but her 

cold bath and an early gallop did as well. 
Major Fielding telephoned early and asked if 
she thought her mother would have him to 
dinner, and she answered very slowly, “I— 
think—so.”’ She ordered her own little run- 
about and dropped into lunch with the 
Wanes. 

“Dear Lady Wane, I want you to be 
very kind,” she said. ‘Of course every one 
is so awf’ly busy these days; but there’s a 
Mrs. Parrett in rooms in the village. I ex- 
pect you’ve met Captain Parrett at Huntlea? 
Yes? You’ll call upon his wife now, won’t 
you?” 

“My dear!” said the lady. ‘Was she a 
little person with a—voice, who danced as 
well as those people always do, last night? 
- . « Qh, dear me!—how different every. 
thing is! Well, to oblige you, Hilda A 
but I don’t think I’d do it for any one else.” 

““She’s not staying long, I think,” Miss 
Hunt added. 

“Must I go this afternoon, Hilda dear?” 

Miss Hunt kissed her gratefully, made a 
good appearance of eating lunch and went 
away. She called on the Graces at the Hall, 
and ran for a moment into the vicarage, and 
traded upon the love which the two old Miss 
de Veres felt for her. She said to them: 

“There’s a dear little Mrs. Parrett in the 
village to whom I want every one to be kind 
- . . you'll call, won’t you? I don’t 
think she’ll be here very long.” 

At three-thirty,.she drew up her little car 
before the garden-gate of the villa where 
Edna was lodging. Edna had just crept 
down, rather weary in body, perhaps, but 
oh, how raptly triumphant of soul, when 
Miss Hunt came in to pay her call for Lady 
Hunt and herself. 

Miss Hunt was in tweeds, beautiful, but 
rough; her suéde hat was jammed, wind- 
proof, on her fine head, and her motor gloves 
were big, slack things. Edna didn’t think 
much of her; it wasn’t the way she was used 
to people calling. And she knew it for the 
most bare-faced hypocrisy when Miss Hunt 


said: 

““My mother is too tired to come out this 
afternoon, but I had to come at once. We 
hear you are not staying long; we are all so 
pleased to have you for even a short while, 
though. You enjoyed the little dance last 
night? We hope your husband will bring you 
to dine before you go home.” 

And she said too, in pauses of a rather 
electric conversation, “I hope you'll find 
time to call upon Mrs. MacMoney—your 
Colonel’s wife, you know. She’s such a nice 
woman, and will be so pleased to have you in 
the regiment. So many wives come down 
for such a short time that I suppose they do 
not find time to pay the regulation call, and 
really one is very busy these days, isn’t one?” 


was in this way that Miss Hunt gave 
Edna certain necessary pointers concerning 
etiquette. She rose to go, just as Lady 
Wane’s horses pulled up at the gate. 

“You'll be besieged with callers, no doubt,” 
she said, with a faint smile as she glanced 
from the window. 

As a matter of fact, the Miss de Veres and 
the vicar’s wife and Lady Wane were all in 
the tiny sitting-room together before the 
afternoon wore out, and Edna, breathless, 
dazzled, shrill with triumph, dispensed tea 
and talked tremendously. They were very 
simple folk after all; nothing to make a fuss 
about. She had not the slightest notion how 
kind they were to her. 

Hilda was driving home through the wet 
mist that had succeeded a frosty day. “We 
shall hunt to-morrow,” she said to herself, 
beating down with her sheer will the choke in 
her throat. 

She had been fond of him. She would have 
given him her heart any time he had ask 
her. She had thought he was going to ask 
her. She gasped a little. What a—a repre- 
hensible fool! 

All the generosity in Hilda’s generous heart 
went out to the little hectic wife, the wife 
with small spoiled, unmanicured hands; the 
mother of three, whose hatred and jealousy 
and wrath looked out of her frightened eyes. 

Miss Hunt was a sportswoman straight 
through. “I suppose,” she said, shaving the 
gates of Huntlea by an inch, “that every- 
thing—every one—is all topsyturvy. 
world is upside down.” 


Parrett walked in at four-fifteen, and 
found his wife the centre of society. 
At four-thirty they were alone. He was 


not angry any more. His dismay had given 
(Continued on page 124) 

















‘Peu a peu 
le Corset 


Jopaer 


embellit 
la silhouette 


The woman who has once 
worn a Modart Corset almost 
invariably remains a Modart de- 
votee. 


She realizes she has bought 
something far more valuable than 
just a corset. This something is 
best expressed as a definite, visi- 
ble, figure improving service. 


Her first Modart, by gently cor- 
recting those figure deficiencies 
for which it is designed, marks 
the first step forward toward a 
perfect figure ; while each suc- 
ceeding Modart model fitted 
brings her still another step for- 
ward to the point where her 
figure can eventually reach its 
utmost point of perfection. 


To create and fix this valuable 
figure improving service in 
Modart Corsets the highest de- 
signing skill, the finest materials, 
and the most skillful workman- 
ship possible are employed. 


The result is that Modart Corsets 
are always exceptional values 
and that they continue to improve 
your figure and to hold their 
shape until worn out. 


The “better dressed’’ woman 
gladly pays $5.00 and up for the 
figure improvement service given 
by this superior corset. 


Modart corsets are sold by the 
best stores in nearly every repre- 
sentative locality, 


A Trial Fitting—the “Test of 
Tests” of a corset-—may be ob- 
tained at any of these stores on 
request. Make this request before 
you plan your Fall clothes. 


Modart Corsets are always 
Front-Laced. Pioneers in the 
Front Lacing idea, we design 
Front-Laced Corsets only, be- 
cause our experience has proved 
to us that Front Lacing is the 
correct idea in corseting and 
that the properly designed Front- 
Laced. Corset offers greater 
opportunities for visible figure 
improvement than any other 
type. 


*Step by step Modart Corsets 
improve the figure. 











Lief syant 


Specialists in 


Smart Clothes for Stout VVomen 
And Figures Hard to Fit 


Originators of smart apparel in 
all sizes from 34 to 58 Bust— 
ready-to-wear and fitting the ma- 
jority of our customers without 
alteration. The Lane Bryant sys- 
tem of measurements is_ based 
upon the measurements of the 
average figure—learned by fitting 
over 250,000 women. 


Every Lane Bryant model is 
cleverly designed to become the 
type that wears it. We cater espe- 
cially to the needs of plump young 
women who can find nothing suit- 
able in ordinary “extra sizes.” 


Three Stores 
Expert Mail Service 


There are three Lane Bryant Stores 
in New York, Chicago and Detroit— 
and expert mail order service that makes 
long distance shopping thoroughly satis- 
factory. If you can’t call, write for our 
latest Style Book, “‘Modes.” Address 
Dept. H3, New York address. 


Lane Bryant 


21-23 West 38th Street, New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
17 N. State St. 255 Woodward Ave. 


anne 





For Christmas! 


OUR portrait ‘made 
by Direct Color 
Photography or in etch- 
ing finish. 
Special rates to the 


Army and Navy 
Make your appointment 
now. 


I shall not be satisfied 
unless you are. 


Mary Dale Clarke 


Telephone Plaza 1492 
665 Fifth Avenue New York 

















LAMP SHADES 
LAMPS 
NOVELTIES 
AND OTHER UNUSUAL GIFTS 


For the kind of decozation that will make 
axvoom more altzactive—oz for a gifttoa 
friend whose good opinion is zeally valuable 
to you——theze i nothing in WGew York 


60 helpful as a visit to this establishment. 


STRASBURGER 


2 West 57th Street, New York 














‘Buy Quality Furs | 
‘The Albrecht Way 





Send for Free Book 
Do it Today! 


“The Albrecht Way” insures extra 
value in fur-- corregt styles 
and true economy. Thousands 
of club women and leaders oF 
fashion buy their Surs <The Al- 
brecht Way” lhe 1516 Albrecht 
Style Book --just out and read 
r mailtng -- offers the mos 
wonder Sul Selection % beau- 
tefjul Surs avavlable 0-day. 


Albrecht Furs 
— oe —— 


1655 





SUPREME IN QUALITY 
Low IN PRICE 


% has built up qa na- 
tion-wide business in Surs. 
r Maul Order Service -t 
the Albrecht Style Book-brings 
this vast selection of Sashi6n- 
able §urs right to your very door: 
Each Fur HONESTLY NAMED 
AND PRICED 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Why YOu SrHouLD HaveTHIs Book 


The Albrecht Book “Fur 
Facts and Fashions” gives 
you,in condensed form the 
valuable information gath- 
ered by the “House Or 
ALBRECHT” during the 
ast ©2 years. It tells how 
dott nay tah quality in 
§Surs-- how §urs are made 
and graded -~ what furs wear 
best =- costly Surs and their 
substitutes -~ color effect 
and textures o§ Surs-- the lat- 
est correct fur styles. this 
book will prove tnvaluable 
to the woman who wants Surs. 
H shows her in pictorial 
form the latest smart styles, 
Gnd gives information how 
to sécure the best tnvest- 
ment Sor your Sur moneu. 
It ts used as a text hook t 
some schools of domestic scvence. 
Write to-day ‘for Catalog No. 162. 























E. : lbrecht & Son 


\3antPaut _Dept.G-2 MINNESOTA 
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WOMAN IS AS YOUNG 
AS SHE LOOKS 


Woman owes it to herself to postpone as 
long as possible old age in looks, if she can- 
not in years. Few are the women at this 
changing season who can emerge triumph- 
antly from the critical inspection of early 
winter gaieties. The filmy delicacy of eve- 
ning dress is inconsistent with a weather- 
beaten, sallow appearance. 

The woman who arms herself with the wonderful “VALAZE” 
preparations of Madame Helena Rubinstein can defy age, time 
and weather. 

A touch of wonder-working “VALAZE” and the lifeless, sallow, 
weather-beaten skin becomes fresh, lustrous and clear—the cheeks 
gain in color, fairness and beauty. 


MME. RUBINSTEIN’S METHOD of 
BEAUTY is the ONLY TRUE ONE 


For a brief amount of this clever woman's time, Queens have 
paid in precious fee. For an expression of her opinion, Society, 
Royalty of Europe and Beauties of the Stage have held rivalry. 
She is an authority on Beauty as final as her great country-woman, 
Mme. Curie, is on radium. 

The advice of this great Beauty Specialiste and her personal 
attention is at the disposal of her clients at her New York Maison 
de Beaute Valaze. 

A short course of treatments will prove to you the astounding 
possibilities of the correct method of skin culture. Every com- 
plexion disfigurement, blackheads, open pores, crowsfeet, double 
chin, red nose, wrinkles will be made to disappear by the magic 
of her art: sinking, flabby muscles become firm; faded, sun- 
parched cheeks and weather-beaten skin transformed and made 
smooth, clear and beautiful. 

VALAZE BEAUTIF YING SKINFOOD 
or “VALAZE,” as it is called for short, is the chief and most amazing of all Mme, 
Rubinstein’s preparations; dispels sallowness, freckles and tan. Restores flabby, 
withered skin to firmness and delicacy. By the use of “VALAZE” wrinkles become 
fainter—-the weather-beaten skin becomes clear and smooth. The faded cheeks 
gain in freshness and color. “VALAZE’’ works constantly for the freshness of 
the complexion and its pure flesh tints. Valaze has been used for years by the 
best-known women of aristocratic and royal circles abroad, Price: $1.25, $2.25 


and $6.00 a pot, 
VALAZE SKIN TONING LOTION 





An anti-wrinkle marvel—tones and braces the skin wonderfully. Should be used in com- 
bination with “VALAZE” Skinfood, Price $1.25 and $2.25 a bottle. For skins that are 
dry, or that chap easily, the Special”’ lotion is used. Price: $2 and $4 a bottle 


VALAZE LIQUIDINE 


Overcomes enlarged pores and greasiness, redness, also undue flushing of nose and face. 
Removes travel and fur stains from neck, and gives the complexion a fresh, “‘mat’’ appear- 
ance. Price: $1.50, $2.75 and $5.50 a bottle 


VALAZE BEAUTY GRAINS 


Used in place of soap. Refines course skin texture and removes greasiness and open pores. 
25> a jar 


Price: $1.25 a 
FOR DOUBLE CHIN 
Valaze Reducing Jelly (price $1.50-and $3.00) also the Valaze Reducing Soap (price $1.25 
a cake) are the most effective preparations to remove a double chin as wel! as superfluous fat, 
and to restore beauty of line to face and throat. 


NOVENA CLEANSING CREAM 
4 wonderful cream for massage, marvelously healing, strengthening and beautifying. Forms 


a perfect foundation for powder Recommended for use on throat, arms and hands, as well as 
for the face riee: T5e, $1.50 and $3.00. 


, . ~ 
VALAZE ROMAN JELLY 
For baggy. relaxed and flabby skin and throat An astringent balm which consolidates and 
makes firm loose and flaceid tissues. The tightening and smoothing out of the skin about the 
temples and eyes it accomplishes is most remarkable. Used in time, it will prevent such a 
condition as this. Price: $1.50, $3.00 and $7.50 a jar. 


VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES 


Delightful coloring for the face. When ordering, mention whether for blonde or brunette 


Price: $1.00 and $3.00. 
VALAZE LIP LUSTRE 


This emollient not only protects the delicate outer membrane of the lips from cracks, 
chaps and sores, but a cure for such afflictions Valaze Lip Lustre will restore the full 
rich lip-color to the lips and is put up in a dainty receptacle, convenient for purse. Price 
$1.00 and $1.50 


A copy of Madame Rubinstein’s booklet, ‘‘Beauty in the Making’”’ 
will be sent on receipt of 2c stamp to cover postage. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
D Sast 4" Street. NY. 


PARIS LONDON, W. 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 
LENOX, MASS., Main St. 


Mile. Lola Beekman has been appointed to take charge of the Chicago 
Salon at 30 Michigan Ave., Michigan Boulevard Building. Mlle. Beekman 
until recently managed the Paris Maison de Beaute, “Valaze.” 


If you are a resident in any of the cities mentioned below Mme. Rubinstein 
refers you to her representatives there for any of her preparations: 


San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Ave. 
Philadelphia: Mme. Rose Schachman, 2536 W. Somerset St. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St. 
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Fitting 


the Corset to the 


Individual 





























\N there be any article in the entire 

wardrobe more important than the 

corset?—for after all it makes or mars 
the costume. Even a Callot frock has not 
sufficient independence to hang upon its own 
merits, exclusive of this all-important foun- 
dation 

Fashioned upon the mode of the season, 
the corset makes the figure and consequently 
the frock, so one should begin at the begin- 
ning when buying clothes. Asked what the 
new corsets are, even a maker of them finds 
it very difficult to answer in any definite 
manner, for to be correct they must be of a 
cut to suit the individual. Of course corsets 
are still long; the front perhaps is slightly 
lower and the back a little higher than former- 
lv, but generally speaking there is no de- 
cided change. Comfort is still insisted upon, 
and ever will be, for life is so busy nowadays 
that one can not spare even a moment to the 
restriction of discomfort. 

Pink still prevails as the favored color, 
though of course many prefer white—and 
yellow is gaining popularity. 

There are some wonderful evening corsets 
of heavy white satin, brocaded in yellow, that 
are very lovely. Others for evening wear are 
made from marvelous satin brocades, with 
trimming of Valenciennes lace and dainty rib- 
bons. Most corsets lace in the back, and for 
dancing there are short affairs made of elastic, 
nine inches in length or longer, that depend 
only upon a small bow for their ornamenta- 
tion. The same model is also selected’ for 
bathing. At present the climate is not con- 
ducivé to this sport, but January and Palm 
Beach days are not very far distant. 

Sports play an all-important part in every 
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If one would have a willowy figure, 
she will do well to select this de- 
lightfully flexible corset made of 


tricot 


The new note in the daytime cor- 
set is the higher back. The model 
in the center is long over the hips 
and fashioned from satin broché. 


‘| 





woman's day, and as she must be corseted to 
fit the occasion, she orders wonderful mate- 
rials, fashioned on suitable lines for practical 
wear. For example, silk batiste may be se- 
lected—it is a very feminine fabric that re- 
sembles taffeta silk, and though it is said to 
crack easily, why should that matter, since 
daintiness is achieved, and so fulfils a longing 
in every woman’s soul? Silk tricot is very 
desirable when “sporting”, though if one 
has an atom of economy lurking around, one 
may be quite content to be clad in tricot 
woven from cotton. 

All sports corsets are short in front, so one 
can lean over to make a golf-tee or adjust a 
skate easily and comfortably, without the 
tragic fear of breaking a bone. Some people 
like silk elastic corsets for sports; and they 
are nice, for one can stretch about in them so 
comfortably. 

Brassiéres grow lovelier every day; really, 
it is just as simple to bone strips of lace as a 
bit of net, and the result is so very different. 
Cluny lends itself admirably for this purpose 
and- can be combined with motifs of em- 
broidered linen. Then one finds that strips 
of ribbon are ever so pretty for brassiéres. 
Sometimes the ribbon is plain doubled-faced 
satin, then again it may be moire, picoted 
taffeta or brocaded in Dresden colorings— 
in fact its possibilities are unlimited. Of 
course a brassiére, to live up to its require- 
ments, does not need to be ornate, for if 
made of tricot or linen it will answer every 
purpose—but at the same time it will be so 
devoid of individuality. It is the touch of 
embroidery or the bit of incrusted lace that 
makes the “something different”? which is 
ever sought after by the dainty woman. 


Courtesy of 
Mme. Isabelle Campbell 


For sports of all kinds, there can be no 
better selection than this corset of pink 
silk elastic that is very pliable and 
cut so one may stoop with ease. 
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'UILT shown is the popular Queen 
a Anne design, finest quality sateen, 
Australian lamb’s woo! filling. 
Three-quarter size $17.50; full 
double bed size $21.50. Also made 
in silk and satin. 























This fountain (No. 18) is twenty inches wide and 
sixteen inches high. On the edge of top pool is 
perched a colorful little butterfly with a charming 
playful bird; in the large pool you will find a 
frog, a turtle, a pondlily and room for your gold- 
fish. The whole makes such a delightfully attrac- 





delivery from present stock, order your fountain 
at once! 
| Complete with motor.. .......... $35 
When ordering kindly state whether you have 
an A. C. or D.C. electric attachment. 


tive and refreshing piece! To insure immediate 


Slectric | 
‘ fountams 


Quite the latest and most attractive 
innovations in decorative art for Din- 
ner-table Centerpieces, or as a_ re- 
freshing touch of color for the Sun 
Parlor or any other nook. Operated by 
electric-light current; simplicity itself; 
no piping; 16-inch spray! A new, 
smart and fascinating attraction for 
your home! 


By all means write today for Catalogue 
8, which gives several styles of Foun- 
tains and prices; also, for Catalogue 
2, giving our entire line of incom- 
parable Decorative Flowers and Plants 
—Natural Prepared and Artificial— 
for Interior and Exterior Decorations. 


Frank Netschert 


Manufacturer and Importer of Decorative 
Plants and Artificial Flowers 











61 Barclay Street New York 
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Lkins On 


EAUTIFUL and serviceable hand-made 
B quilts, exquisite in needlework and exclus- 

ive in design. Wondrously light and fluffy: 
deliciously warm and comfortable. A source of 
pleasure and pride in your own home or as gifts 
to others. 

Wiixinson Art QuiLts can be made in plain 
colors or patterns, in silk, sateen or cotton. 
Filling of cotton, Australian lamb’s wool or 
down. Samples of materials and colors on re- 
quest. Prices, $10 to $150. Shipments on ap- 
proval if reference is given. 


Send for Booklet H in colors, picturing Quilts, 
Couch Throws, Baby Quilts and Monograms. 








Cd Call 


Wilkinson Susters 


Dept. B, Ligonier, Indiana 
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HOLIDAY EXHIBIT OF FURNITURE 
FOR THE DINING ROOM 


Those who contemplate Holiday Festivities 
should early turn their attention to that most 
important of all rooms, the Dining Room. 


There both in furniture and in decorations 
one looks for the spirit of good cheer which 
enhances the hospitality of the room and 
home—not necessa rily costly appointments 
but the expenditure of Good Taste in the 
details of furnishings. 


Our Holiday Exhibit of Dining Room Fur- 
niture is notable for the variety of exclu- 
sive designs and for the exceedingly low 
prices. 


Insfection is cordially invited 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS 
AND DRAPERIES 


FLINT @® HORNER CO., inc. 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Getting Rid 


of Summer 






No. 568. Soldiers’ Khaki Air Pillow. 


No. 315. Genuine Cameo, white figure A very compact article which «an be 

| on brown background, set in engraved stowed away in the kit bag und when 

° 10K Solid Gold mounting. In the needed can be inflated with the breath. 

OuUventrs present market this is a won- An article of\ comfort colene ae 00 
derful bargain..... 2.2.66 +1 Dde every soldier would appreciate Pdao 








Our Christmas Gift Book is the greatest 
achievement in our twenty-three years 
of existence as successful servers of gift 
seekers. We have studied the Christmas 
question from every angle, and our ex- 
pert buyers know from experience just 
what novelties will please our million 
customers. 


Our catalogue editors also know from ex- 
perience just how to present these articles 
to you. Our Gift Book is a clear and concise 
offering of 10,000 gift novelties, prepared in 





OT all souvenirs of sunny summer 
days are pleasant ones. Tan, freckles and 
| (8 the effects of sunburn are unsightly re- 
| minders of carelessness in the care of the complexion and 
| are especially unbecoming with dainty evening gowns. 4 

















Certain preparations of Elizabeth Arden’s would have 





cte » oki 7 > j »S ; of exposure but | No. 307. Solid 10K No. 594. Sterling such a way as to suggest appropriate articles 
protected the skin from the ill results — P 6, sid Cinaeeis Sitver Match Bet rather than to confuse the mind. 

if the mischief is done, the quickest way to as pee =e | ficeas. “aan declan. Menegrem The Gift Book just suits a million of our 
made and are of as shown engraved patrons— it should interest you. 


very good weight. free. The corner coupon or a postal will bring it 


. $1.00 2.00 ’ to you. 
Arden Venetian Preparations TP, Every article is guaranteed to 
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The First Before otaieinerins To Remove ¥ E rn . es - . antee free, safe 
any treatment tor the ie ak. é NE 

Step— improvement of the Tan ‘ CREAM is a mild = prompt wf 
} complexion, the skin must be thor- but effective preparation for restor elivery. ger 
i] oughly cleansed and rendered soft ing the complexion to its natural ee we” 
and receptive. Nothing will accom fairness and bloom. be pb oe as «on 

lis $ so satisfactorily as VENE wel! as whitens the skin and is espe ; 

i] AN CLEANS! NG. ( REAM. It ‘ially recommended for making the Gentlemen: 
| is of thin consistency and penetrates hands plump and youthful. Jar, $1. on" pur clthees een 
} the pores readily; no rubbing or skin- kl - ” tion your 200 page =. 
| stretching is needed to apply or re- Freckles A stronger bleach is ‘s 1 yo UO pag 
, » it. $1, $2 and $3 ‘ and Dis- provided for removing RO" alogue, containing 10,000 

a 7 l ti freckles as well as tan No. 591. White Ivory Mir with we gh articles of jewelry and gifts, 

colorations 21.4 also —_ discol- enact heck end tenel plate $4 
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Freshness, .  - ag rave w oan you will be amazed at the happy re 

—— os oa sult of a few applications. Jar, $1.25. 
morning to lighten the complexion sult of a few applications. Jar, $ 
gradually and refine the skin. It For Neck If summer activities 


acts as a mild tonic and makes the have left you some- 
skin brilliantly fresh and clear. Must an * hat chin for décolleté 
be used after the Cleansing Cream Shoulders VENETIAN ADONA 
75c,. $1.50, $3. 





CREAM will restore graceful curves 


| to neck, bust and shoulders. Mas 
| , saged into the skin daily, it soon 
| For skins requiring a stronger tonic brings the desired plumpness and 
the VENETIAN SPECIAL AS firmness. $1.25, $2, $3. 
TRINGENT is recommended. It 
] tightens and firms sagging muscles, Face Miss Arden specializes in 
| reduces puffiness under the eyes, Powders and can supply 
| closes open pores and is a wonderful Powders tints t@ suit every com- 
| rejuvenator. $3. plexion, so just ask for what you wish. 
| If you will write Miss Arden concerning your complexion, she ‘ , um |TURKISH 
. . e o . ! ¥ 
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Miuscle-Strapping Treatments | | 


ANY will be the, dinners and dances tendered our 

departing heroes this season, and every woman wil! 

wish to look her loveliest when she says goodbye, 
that she may be remembered at her best. 
To keep fresh and charming in spite of war-time work 
and worries, extra precautions must be taken, and in no } 
way can this be so easily and agreeably achieved as by 
an occasional Muscle-Strapping Treatment at the Salon 
of Elizabeth Arden. 
These delightfully restful treatments will erase the insidious 
lines which begin to appear around eyes and mouth, lift and 
firm sagging muscles and tissues, and by stimulating a 
sluggish circulation, clear the skin of imperfections, leav- 
ing it fair, smooth and delicately transparent. 








If you cannot come regularly for the treatments, 
try to come once at least, and learn how you 
may follow the same methods in your own home. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
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Skin cleanliness is a duty 
—because it leads to skin 
health. 

You owe your skin as 
much time each day as you 
give to your teeth or hair. 

Each pore in the exposed 
skin, like a tiny pocket, 
takes its daily fill of dirt, 
too deep to yield to soap and 
water, but effectively re- 
moved by D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 

A daily clean-up, quick and easy, with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream brings 
rich reward, brings. cleanliness, health, comfort, beauty of skin, charm of 
complexion. 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD, CREAM 


Perfected for American women more than twenty-five years ago by Daggett 
& Ramsdell, and still manufactured only by them, Perfect Cold Cream fulfills 
its proud purpose—promotes skin hygiene, adds to the health and beauty of 
womankind, prolongs the period of her attractiveness and influence. 

When you buy toilet creams, Safety First demands D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream, “The Kind That Keeps’’—as pure as it is perfect—a daily need, a daily 
comfort, a skin-reviving toilet delight for every day in the year. Removes tan, 
sunburn, roughness and lingering traces of Summer’s vacation. The Cream 
for every person—a size for every purse. 



































a 
a faultless finish to correct dress. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. Should your 
dealer be sold out, we will forward a box to you by return mail on receipt of 
50c in stamps. ’ 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Try Both Free Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


D. & R. Building Department 311 NEW YORK 
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j These Models 
¥ French Silk 
7 $4.00 each 


Above 
Models 
French Silk 


Above Models $3.50 each 


French Silk 
$4.50 each 


French 
Handkerchiefs 


Upper and Lower Models 
French Linen, $2.50 each 


Center Models ” 
French Silk Crépe, $3.00 each tal 





Handkerchief 


Monograms additional. 


Through our Paris Shop we are able to secure 
the choice Cravatting Silks and Handkerchiefs 
from the Master Looms of France. Our new 
Selections are more attractive than ever before. 
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SUPREME QUALITY—WONDERFUL COLORINGS 


Orders by mail filled promptly—State colors preferred 


NEW YORK PARIS 
34 West 34th Street 6 Rue de Castiglione 
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Burned Hands 


(Continued from page 59) 


I was immensely relieved and wrote to Jim 
that I was learning a great deal about the 
artistic temperament, but that one Olef was 
enough for one summer. 


ie all happened ‘very fast after that. He 
started playing to Ann—in the morning, 
in the afternoon, in the evening; and always 
they would go off together afterwards. 
Lester’s letters gathered in an unopened pile 
on the desk in her cabin. I saw them when I 
went there hoping to find her for a talk. That 
afternoon really waked me up. I walked 
from the empty cabin to the living-room where 
Olef had been playing to her that morning. 
She was alone, sitting by the fireplace, all 
crunched up—leaning over and rocking up 
and down. I stood at the doorway a moment 
watching, wondering what I could say. 
Something about her frightened me. 

She jumped up when I spoke to her, and 
laid Olef’s violin down on the hearth at her 
feet. I asked if she felt ill or cold or anything, 
and she said: 

“Oh, no, don’t bother about me.” 

Then we both sat down: Ann looked at the 
violin, and I looked at her. She was abso- 
lutely pale in spite of the hot fire: her knees 
were trembling, and she steadied them with 
the palms of her hands. I was trying to 
speak, when a spark from the fire flew out 
and just missed the violin. 

“You’d better move the thing, Ann,” I 
said. 

“T can’t touch it,” she answered, and 
backed her chair away from the fireplace. 

I lifted the violin from the floor and laid it 
on the window-seat. The case was across the 
room, and I asked Ann to get it. Somehow I 
knew I was being cruel, but I wanted to know 
why. Then, too, the girl’s frightened, stiff 
face angered me. I hate to see people look 
like underground animals. 

“T can’t touch that either,” she said. 
Then she gripped the arms of the chair and 
fainted. 

Dr. Bennet helped me get her into bed, and 
he stayed with her all the evening. I told 
him what I could: Ann’s queer fright about 
the violin, and how horrid I had been. He 
wasn’t surprised at anything and asked me 
where the violin was when I came into the 
room. I told him in Ann’s lap. Then we 
talked all around Olef; his name was never 
mentioned, but the doctor said he thought 
Ann had better leave the camp, that the 
Green Mountain air was too strong for her. 

We all insisted on treating Ann like an in- 
valid the next day, though she really looked 
very well. Of course, no one knew about the 
violin part of it except Dr. Bennet and me. 
Everyone was, I think, rather pleased with 
her for fainting—it made her so feminine and 
old-fashioned. She lay all the morning 
stretched out on the window-seat in the 
living-room. 

I couldn’t bear the thought of sending her 
away. Lester would never understand it; 
he was so tigerish about Ann; and I had 
promised to keep her until he came. It was 
stupid of Dr. Bennet, expecting me to pack 
the child off. So I decided to take the matter 
into my own hands and get rid of Olef within 
the next two or three days. 

After lunch I sat with Ann, while she 
rested some more on the window-seat. 
The frightened look had gone from her face, 
but the corners of her mouth couldn’t decide 
what position to take. And her eyes were so 
alert that the stillness of her body seemed a 
false stillness. 

Olef came sauntering into the room about 
three o’clock and went directly to Ann’s 
side. He was so sweet and sympathetic that 
I didn’t wonder she was smiling and pleased. 
Then, too, he looked uncommonly nice in his 
queer foreign flannels. 


HE said he had been talking with Dr. Ben- 

net all the morning, and that the doctor 
was a clever old chap, for in some way before 
the walk was over he (Olef) had told him the 
story of his life. It wasn’t, he said, a history 
that he liked reviving, but that the doctor 
had managed to make it all very smooth and 
agreeable. 

Ann frowned at this mention of the doctor, 
and switched the conversation off to a canoe 
trip she planned to take with Lester in the 
late fall. It was the first time I had heard 
her mention him for days. I was pleased, 
though Olef’s face shadowed and he got up 
and walked about the room. We talked on a 
few minutes about Lester, Ann and I; then 
Mark, the guide, came to the door and said 
that some people had come in a motor and 
wanted to see me. 

The people turned out to be the Moores, 
relatives of Jim’s. I explained that Ann was 
ill and resting in the living-room, so we sat on 
the steps of my cabin and had some ginger ale 
and talked about Aunt Jane’s rheumatism 
and little Betty’s adenoids. Then they 
wanted to walk about and see the camp, so 
we went into most of the cabins and through 
the dining-room. I tried not to hurry them. 
But I was uneasy about those two in the 
living-room. Just as I had explained that 
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the kitchen wasn’t interesting and that cook 
objected to visitors, Cousin Fred cocked his 
head on one side and asked who was playing 
the violin. ; 

For a moment I was so upset I couldn’t 
speak. Olef’s most luscious tones were 
floating in through every window. I answered 
presently that we had a guest who was sub- 
ject to playing, but that, like the cook, he 
objected to an audience. 

Cousin Fred grunted and said Jim and I 
always had liked queer people and that they 
really must be going. I went with them to 
the end of the laurel walk. The violin strains 
faded before we reached the road where the 
motor was waiting. There was a lot of fuss 
getting them off. The chauffeur wasn’t 
through oiling something, and Cousin Sally 
couldn’t find her goggles. So, it was fifteen 
or twenty minutes before they finally chugged 
away. I was difficult to manage on the way 
back to camp: part of me wanted to hurry, 
and part of me wanted to stop and eat winter 
green-berries and rip up runners of trailing 
pine. The violin echoes struck in at the bend 
in the path, and I walked quickly. They 
ceased abruptly as I passed the spring by 
Olef’s cabin; then I ran. 

I waited a moment outside the living-room 
door to catch my breath, but there were 
sounds inside that only. made breathing more 
difficult, so I lifted the latch and went in. 


LEF was stalking up and down the room, 

carrying Ann in his arms. He held her 

as he held the violin, in that familiar clutch 

ing caress, and her head was circled by his 
left arm. 

Everything in me stopped for a moment. 

I slimmed the door and said, “Put her 


down.’ 

Olef lifted his head and looked at me in 
that still way—the way a lion or a tiger 
might stare, if you came upon him suddenly 
in a jungle. I was terribly frightened. His 
face was so cruel. But I stuck it out and 
looked at him steadily, until something died 
in his eyes. 

“Shall I put you down, Ann?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Yes, yes,”’ she said, “please do.” 

He had to push the violin aside to make a 
place for her on the window-seat. He kissed 
her cheek, as she lay back on the pillows, 
and patted her yellow hair before he turned 
to me. 

“Tt’s not her fault—or mine.” His voice 
was colorless, like his face. ‘‘We leave to- 
morrow, the violin and I.” 

He was at the door when Ann opened her 
eyes and called after him, “Take it away 
now.” 

He didn’t look at her, but pressed his hand 
on his forehead and spoke as if he were think 
ing out loud. 

“She is strong, the little Mademoiselle, 
strong enough to hate and to love.” With 
pe he went, without another word to either 
of us. 

That I was in entirely over my head, I well 
knew. I hadn’t a word to say. I wasn't 
angry. I wasn’t anything but numb. I re- 
member wishing that Ann would faint, or do 
something other than stare at that miserable 
instrument. 


SHE stood up presently, stretched out her 
arms and drew in deep breaths. Then 
she walked to the pantry-bells and asked if I 
minded her ringing. All I answered was: 

“Why, Ann, how tall you are!” 

She looked over my head at the door and 
said, “Yes, I have to be tall—Marie 1s 
coming.” 

Marie asked if I had rung and Ann answered 
quickly, “Madame wishes you to take the 
violin down to Monsieur’s cabin at once. — 

Ann crumpled down in a chair as Marie 
muttered, “Mon Dieu,” and jerkily gathered 
up the violin and the case and the bow. One 
of the strings snapped as the case was shut up. 
Ann bounded out of her,chair and flew at 
Marie. 
“Don’t! I can’t stand it—be more care- 

“More careful, Mademoiselle!” 

I felt grateful that the girl was French and 
could turn on Ann the way she did. She said 
it was only by the grace of God that Mon- 
sieur was not burned in his bed each night 
by his. nasty smokings, that in France suc 
a man would be a public scandal, destroying 
good linen and taking care of only a violin! 
Mademoiselle would come to no good being 
so careful of the violin. 

At that I felt she was going too far and 
told her to be off at once. 

Ann’s set, white face didn’t offer encourage- 
ment for conversation, but I asked her what 
she thought we had better do. She didn ; 
answer but went to the window and looke 
towards Olef’s cabin. 2 ‘ 

“T want to be alone,” she said presently. 
“Please don’t stay with me.” It was strange 
indeed for Ann to be giving orders, but — 
that cold suppressed person standing at the 
window wasn’t the Ann that I knew. 

(Continued on page 116) 

















































































































THE _ OF CORSETRY When Choosing a Corset 











THE ART OF DRESSMAKING 
you will be sure of correct re- 
sults if you follow the lead of 
the great gown designers who 
employ 





CORSETS 


as a foundation over which to 
create their exquisite gowns and 
costumes 


Mme. Allie E. Bailey 


President of the 


Fashion Art League 


of America 





is the designer of the gown illustrated, which is 
worn over the new Goodwin T Athletic Mode 
combining the 


Arts of Corsetry and Dressmaking 


Gowns by other artists over Goodwin Models 
will be shown in future issues of this magazine. 


Art catalog and full information supplied by 





373 Fifth Avenue, New York 
57 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
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Kansas City, Altman Building Toledo, 315 Huron_8t. 
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STOMACH TROUBLE 


All Stomach Trouble is caused by WRONG EATING. 
The logical cure is to remove the causes.. The causes 
can be removed only by SELECTING, COMBINING 

and BALANCING your food at meals, First, so as to CHARVET F URS 
correct your trouble, and Second, according to your age, 
the time of year, and the work youdo. These are laws, 


not theories, and if they are obeyed, you will be well. 
Your Skin will fit your face. 





I treat all Stomach and Intestinal Trouble according to these Laws. 








Weare showing now 
our adaptations and 
copies of Foreign 
EUGENE CHRISTIAN, Food Specialist Models that are 
Dorilton Apartments,71st STREET at BROADWAY, NewYork selected personally 


by Mr. Charvet. 








Priscilla Foldaway 


To place our cat- 
ee of . colonial 
style furniture in 
the hands of dis- 
eriminating buy- 
ers we offer this 
portable, folding, 
solid mahogany 









gain price of 
7.29. _ (West of 
the Mississippi 
$8) Express paid. 


out effort, is a “right-hand man” 
in living room, dining room, nurs- 
ery, sewing room or library. Ex- 
actly right for a card table; rich 
gee» faa. An —_ 
y t. 
delight a e guarantee 
Colonial Furniture Specialties Co. 
Dept. J 8B St. Bost , Ma 


















Nadine 


Face Powder We cordially re- 
quest your early 


visit to our hand- 
some new quarters. 








(In Green Boxes Only) 











Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 
Money back if not en- 
tirely pleased. Nadine is pure and 
peemteen. 2 rope b yew aap of. 
revents sunburn and return of discol- 

orations. A million delighted users CHARVET & Co., Inc. 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, : . 
Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet “The Fastest Growing Fur House’ 
counters or mail. Dept. B. 

National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 








18 West 57th Street 
Free Trial New York City 


Piedmont Red Cedar 
: Chests 








protect furs and 
woolens from moths, 
mice, dust anddamp. 





























15 days’ free trial. 
Write for new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 19, Statesville, N.C, 
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EAN’S WEDDING SERVICE is the 
ultimate in correct appointments. For 
nearly four score years this service has kept pace 
with changing fashions and conditions attend- 


ing the marriage ceremony. Every detail of the 

edding is undertaken. DEAN furnishes the 
Bride’s Cake, beautifully ornamented and containing 
favors, the Bride’s e Knife, Wedding Cake in 
mon med boxes, Bridal Candle Shades, Place Cards 
and Place Favors. The bride-to-be who comes to New 
York to do her shopping will find the DEAN WED- 
DING SERVICE indispensable in perfecting her plans 
for the actual wedding-entertainment. This service is 
fully described, with prices, in our illustrated booklet, 
“WEDDING REQUISITES,” sent free upon request. 


vant 


628 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Burned Hands 


(Continued from page 114) 


I dressed and undressed, and ended in 
overdressing for supper that evening. By 
the time I was hooked into the third gown, 
my courage was high, and I determined to 
have it out with Ann. Even as a potential 
member of the family, such philandering was 
out of place, and before morning the girl 
would have to make a choice—Lester or 
Olef! I sailed into the dining-room and did 
very well indeed, until Ann came in. 

She didn’t look pretty at all—she was 
terribly handsome, and wore her hair piled 
high on her head in Lester’s favorite way— 
“the eighteen carat crown,” he called it. 
Inside of fifteen minutes I might have hung 
on the line for a week—all my starch was 
gone. Ann started and ended a comprehen- 
sive explanation of the English militant suf- 
fragette; no one argued with her, they just 
listened and bowed their heads. She had, I 
was sure, learned the words out of a book 
since six o’clock. But that convicing, high- 
handed manner leaked out from some in- 
carnation that must have been a surprise to 
Ann herself. 


LEF was wearing his shabby traveling 
suit and announced his intention of 
leaving early in the morning. Dr. Bennet 
was the only person who expressed regrets, 
and Jack asked if he was going back to Nor- 
way. 
“No,” Olef answered, “it’s too far away.” 

Ann’s eyebrows had been perceptibly 
arched the whole evening, but she raised them 
still higher and inquired what particular 
place Norway was too far away from. Under 
the circumstances I thought she deserved her 
answer: 

“Tt isn’t a place, Mademoiselle, it’s a 
person.” 

Everyone, of course, knew what he meant, 
and before an awkward silence had time to 
settle, Ann began talking about bathing by 
moonlight; said for years she had longed to 
do it, and that Still Pond on Evergreen Bend 
would be just the place that very night: 
“How about it?” 

She flung the dare out in one sentence but 
her eyes were thrown like purple spotlights 
on each person separately around the table. 

“I’m game,” said Jack, caught in her 
urge, “who else will go?” 

The Ordways said they would love it, but 
that they couldn’t think of walking the half 
mile in wet suits. 

“Nonsense,” chimed Ann, “it’s a heavenly 
night, not a breath of wind; we can take 
coats and things to keep off a chill.” 

While the Ordways hesitated, Olef turned 
and looked squarely at Ann. “I will go, 
Mademoiselle. It will be what you call im- 
mersion? <A bleach of one’s soul by—” 

Ann cut him off with, “‘Exactly, that’s the 
idea.” 

Dr. Bennet hadn’t contributed up to this 
time. He just ate his mustache instead of 
his food, and squinted his eyes in precisely 
the same way Jim does when he’s balancing 
my bank-book. 

“Miss Ann,” he straightened out his ex- 
pression and tried to look casual, “I don’t 
think much of this idea—not for you, any- 
way.” 

Ann’s face dropped like a falling elevator, 
at which he added: 

“The rest of us might go, but young ladies 
that faint don’t do well in icy pools by night.” 

“T could walk up there and watch them, 
couldn’t I?” she questioned meekly. The 
plea in her voice must have edited the doctor’s 
answer. 

“‘Perhaps,” was all he said. 


N hour later they set off like a pack of 
school children. They begged and teased 
me to go, but L insisted upon staying at home. 
The night was truly wonderful, and I was 
glad to be left alone in camp. The echoes of 
their voices drifted back intermittently for 
nearly ten minutes, and through each re- 
verberation I heard the strange bells in Ann’s 
voice that had been ringing all the evening. 
I settled down in the living-room with 
every intention of writing to Jim, but after 
staring at a sheet of paper for over five min- 
utes I gave it up and started the letter to 
Lester. ‘‘Dear Lester,” was all I ever wrote 
on that sheet. I shoved the paper back in 
the drawer, turned the lamp low, and went 
out into the flood of moonlight on the porch. 
There was so much to think about that I 
flung myself down in the hammock, depend- 
ing on a certain group of favorite pine-trees 
for inspiration. They were purple and un- 
friendly in the cold, white light and didn’t 
help at all; then too all the tall pointed ones 
looked like giant Olefs. I was just finding 
comfort in a nice, round, furry one close to 
the ground, when I heard a step and saw 


Ann going into her cabin. She startled me so 
that I called out: 

“That you, Ann?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I got tired and 
came back.” 

At that she went into the cabin and closed 
the door; closed it with exactly enough slam 
to carry a “Please Keep Out” across to my 
reclining figure in the hammock. I didn’t 
care at all, and just lay stupidly staring at 
the night. Ann lit the candles on her desk 
and sat down, evidently to write. Through 
the window I could see her pen moving 
steadily and her yellow head bending lower 
and lower. 


I watched her until I became very sleepy 
indeed. Then, hearing the living-room 
clock strike eleven, I jumped up and went 
over to the dining-room where I had ordered 
a chafing-dish supper for the bathers. The 
servants had all gone to bed, and as several 
little things had been forgotten, I had to 
forage in the pantry ice-box. 

A fascinating path of moonlight led away 
from the back porch, and I stepped out there 
a moment to listen for the returning guests. 
There wasn’t a sound, and Ann’s cabin was 
dark. Down by the spring, Scout, the guide’s 
collie dog, began to bark furiously. I could 
just see his bushy tail waving wildly in front 
of a clump of bushes, behind which a speck 
of white was moving. “Fine night for rab- 
bits,” I thought, and smiled indulgently, as 
his series of barks followed me back to the 
dining-room. 

I made a dozen sandwiches, cut up a whole 
lot of cheese, and as I put a match to the 
alcohol lamp under the chafing-dish, a glare 
of red blazed in through all the windows. 
For a moment I blamed the moonlight— 
thought it had turned red for fun. Another 
instant and I knew what had happened, and 
ran as I never had run before toward the guide’s 
cabin. Instead of crying “Fire”, I kept say- 
ing over and over, “Jim always said we 
hadn’t any water.” Then I stumbled and 
fell on a stump. When I scrambled up, there 
were men running with blankets and pails 
and sticks, and Olef’s cabin was a flaming 
red pyramid. 

There wasn’t any hope of saving it. The 
fire was too well started, and-water carried in 
pails has little or no effect on a well-seasoned 
wooden structure. Sparks were raining every- 
where, and even though the other buildings 
were a hundred feet away the men had to 
work hard to save them. They were spread- 
ing wet blankets on the roof of my cabin and 
Ann’s, when she appeared fully dressed in 
the doorway and stood looking on calmly. 
I stopped shouting directions and stared at 
her—she seemed to be smiling. Then a 
sudden horror began to spread over her face, 
and she ran past me shrieking: 

“No, no; don’t let him. I didn’t mean 
that.” 

As I followed, a hideous realization was 
born in my mind about Ann. A blurred 
jumble of men stumbled out from the burn- 
ing house, and Jack rushed up beside me and 
said: 

“Poor fool! He tried to save the violin. 
But we got him out in time.” 

Dr. Bennet waved us off with one arm as 
we came near, the other supported Olef. 
Ann was standing close to them, wringing her 
hands. Then I went right up to the doctor 
and maéle one of those idiotic speeches that 
people are subject to at fires: 

“Won’t you,” I said, “all take cold in your 
wet suits?” 

The doctor had a feeble smile for me and 
said he thought not, and asked if he could 
have the motor at once to run over to the 
Burlington Hospital, that he wanted to save 
Olef’s hands. 

“His hands,” echoed Ann, as if she were 
adding, “‘ Amen.” 

Olef lifted his head. “I say good-bye, 
ow gnadiieed you love as well as you 

ate!’ 

At that he half collapsed, and Jack helped 
the doctor carry him away. We both moved 
automatically after them for a few feet, but 
I saw we were not wanted or needed, and out 
there in the glare of the fire I stopped and 
said abruptly: 

“Why did you do it, Ann?” 

“T had to,” she said slowly, pointing her 
arms into a perfect oval above her head. 
“T couldn’t, all the rest of my life, belong to 
that!”” She swayed toward the smoldering 
cabin, and the white light on her face was not 
reflected from blazing wood. ‘No one,” she 
went on, “will understand; I can’t expect 
them to, not even Lester.” : 

A sudden flutter and she came down in a 
heap at my feet, circling me about the knees 
with both her strong young arms. 


Are you finding it hard to get just the right things for your 
soldier boy? On page 92 there is an assemblage of articles 
from which you will have no difficulty in making a choice. 























BRUSH IS YOURS? 


Why Dirty Brushes Cause 
the Hair to Fall out 


Dirt is the Worst Enemy of 
the Hair and Scalp—it is the 
Prime Cause of Falling Hair. 


Your hair and scalp cannot be kept 
clean with dirty brushes any more 
than you can clean your 
face with a dirty towel. 

Take your hair brush—examine 
it—smell it—would you think of 
touching a towel so unclean? No 
reason whi shouldn’t treat your hair 
and scalp Scamae as the skin on your 
face—no reason why they shouldn’t be 
sptingeseie, ‘ou can’t have dirty 

hair and keep it a. You can’t ‘Ne 
your hair unless you keep it clean. 
use washing your hair occasionally and 
then brushing it jit frequently with a dirty 
brush. You can’t keep your hair healthy 
and clean unless = oh te it witha clean 
brush. You can’t rush clean 
unless it is built to — . 


ANITA 
BRUSHES 


Keep your hair and scalp healthy and 
clean because they can be kept so wonder- 
fly clean, You can wash and boil 
SANITAX BRUSHES, you can sterilize 
them in any way every day—it doesn’t in- 
jure them in the least. You know when 


other = No amount a washing 
will i injure Sanitax. There is no wood to 
warp. The bristles do not soften nor 
soak loose. 


The Secret of Healthy 


Luxurious Hair 
Is in keeping the hair and scalp clean and 
thoroughly and regularly brushed. The 
penetrative, always stiff and clean bristles 
hair heal — Brushes are the secret of your 


- clubs, hair dressers and 
have used Sanitax Brushes 

t on a clean brush, where- 

he one actually clean look- 


All Good Dealers Sell 
Sanitax Brushes 


There are different sizes and shapes of 
Sanitax to suit every Guaranteed 
menos last, of money back. Name 


on Insist on the 
meg ge name on 4 on = 
booklet —“Y our Hair”—free. 


Sanitax Sammy Kit— 
2 Sanitax Roos hes, 
comb, double metal mirror in khaki 














Healthy Children Play Hard 


To stand the rough service, every active child should 
wear the 





OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere 


Child’s sample pair (give age) 15c¢ postpaid. For 
Infants—‘‘The Baby midget Velvet Grip Hose Sup- 
porter” Silk 15c; Lisle 10c. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers BOSTON 




















This Pree, 2 


HE favored frock for 

afternoon with sleeves 
of chiffon and ample arm- 
holes is one more reason on 
Fashion’s list to use 


: ‘Gone Depilatory 


This powder, applied occasionally, will 
keep the underarm attractively smooth. 
(There’s no safe way to remove super- 
fluous hair once and for all.) 

50c Complete with convenient outfit for apply- 


ing. At your own - or department 
store. Money back for the asking. 











George B Evans 1103 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Makers of “Mum” 

















MATEPNIT-Y 2 


Lane Bryant Makes Clothes 
you will love to wear 


No need for the expectant mother to give up 
her normal social life when Lane Bryant makes 


charming clothes that effectively conceal the con- 
dition. Patented adjustments take care of the 
necessary expansion and insure even hang with- 
out alterations. A complete maternity wardrobe 


from Lane Bryant is not an extravagance. because 
these same pretty clothes can be made small 
again for wear after baby’s birth. 


Write for Maternity Style Book 

If you_can’t visit one of our three stores in " 
New York, Chicago, or Detroit, our expert mail ©< 
order department will serve you. Write _ for 
Ws ned Modes,”’ addressing Dept. H4—New York 
a ress. 


Lane Bryant 


21-23 W. 38th STREET, NEW YORK 


17 N. State St. 255 Woodward Ave, 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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SH urniture of 
Decorative 
Character 










ften indeed a 

small group, or 
even a single piece of 
well-chosen Furni- 
ture, will infuse an 
entire room with a 
charm that is quite 
beyond expression. 





Gathered to- 

gether in this in- 
teresting establish- 
ment, for more than 
two-score years de- 
voted exclusively to 
the fine industrial 
arts, are many such 
groups and odd bits 
of Furniture, as well 
as unusual decora- 
tive objects, which 
are not elsewhere re- 
tailed, yet are avail- 
able here at no pro- 
hibitive cost. 











In these Galleries 

one may select 
those appointments, 
en suite or singly, 
which will impart to 
all the rooms of the 
modern dwelling 
decorative distinc- 
tion and that sense 
of livableness typical 
of the well considered 
American home of 
today. 












q Suggestions may 
be gained from 
de luxe prints of well- 
appointed interiors, 
sent gratis upon re- 
quest. 





Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


34~3G6 West 32™ Street 
New York City 
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Paris Millinery 
Glimpsed in New York 


















Y ) Courtesy of 


oe Rose Hagan 





Very demure is the maid at the top of this page in her 
pelerine with hat to match. Moleskin bands quaintly hold 
in the fulness of taupe spider-web net over blue chiffon. 








Natural Hudson Bay Sable Wrap—Imported Model 
One Hundred and Thirteen Perfectly Matched Skins 





A CORDIAL INVITATION IS EXTENDED 
TO INSPECT OUR COLLECTION OF 











A rose felt hat, made high of crown and 

surrounded with grosgrain ribbon, is an in- 

spiration of Louison. It is very becoming 

and may be copied in all shades—but 
rose color is so cheerful! 


A charming importation is a hat and 

scarf of black velvet and fuzzy blue wool, 

hand-crocheted. The crown is surrounded 

by woolly flowers and a nosegay nestles 
at the fastening of the scarf. 








A very military toque is an Odette model made of velvet. It 
has the oddest veil edged with navy taffeta, for it crosses in 
the back and then buttons on the top of the crown. 





COATS, CAPES, SCARFS & MUFFS 











IN 
RUSSIAN & HUDSON BAY SABLE 


** Style Book’? on request 


mae OS es ag rm 
CC. Shayne & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Dtrietly R liable Suns 


1426 “West 42d treet, Me York 
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the day. 


heels—nine dollars a pair. 


At eight to ten dollars, a wide range of 
styles that are plain yet distinctive and 


above all, serviceable, 


Prompt service by mail. 


Andrew Alexander 
548 Fifth ifth Avenue, . New York 





581 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Foremost 


MAKERS OF 


America’s 
Designers ANo 


Riding Habits 
Sport Suits 


. To Order and For Immediate Wear 


‘ * SS . * 
L ‘ A. ade u " P * 
ARAB ERABBR ERR ERR RRRRERR RRR RR RRRRRRRER REE R ERED RRR 


N autumn boot that in 

simplicity of style and 
serviceability of materials and 
making, expresses the spirit of 
Made of black calfskin with 
wing tips and moderately high military 





BERBER ER ERE SERRE 


iete Hygienique Toilet P: cote | 
ol roduc! 
q D | 

























KEEP your RECIPES 
at your FINGER-TIPS 


in an Indexall Recipe zg 
Cabinet. You will 

save time and labor. In- 

crease household eff i- 
ciency. Strong oak cab- 
inet contains 100 
printed recipes by a 
famous chef, 100 
blank cards for your 
own favorites, 23 


de 
postpaid for $2. 00. 


INDEX SYSTEMS CO. 
346 Broadway New York City 




















The Finest Quality 
Lambs’ Wool 

In Iadividual Envelopes 

Four Popular Sizes 





10c, 15c, 25c, 35c 
At All Best Dealers 


or will be sent direct on 
receipt of price and 3c 
ezira to cover postage. 





kk for Lamb’s Face 
in Circle, sonal Hymtenol 


Powder Puff Envel 
MAURICE LEVY, 15 West 38th Street, New York City 


Importer of Famous Creme Simo 


elopes 

















The Wheat Comes Back 


Puffed to Eight Times 


Normal Size 


The one who marvels most at Puffed Wheat is the man who raised the grain. 
Back to countless farms that grain comes puffed to bubbles. With a texture 
much like snowflakes, and a flavor much like nuts, 

t comes as airy globules, crisp and toasted, eight times former-size. Every 
kernel has been steam-exploded—shot from guns. et the grains remain shaped 
as they grew. 

In no other process does whole wheat meet such a transformation, 


Over 100 Million Food Cells 
Blasted in Each Kernel 


And each kernel contains over 















In this process, every food cell is exploded. 
100 million. 

That is the object—to make the whole grain easily digestible. To fit every 
atom to feed. Ordinary cooking leaves half the food cells unbroken. 

So with Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs. All are puffed by millions of steam 
explosions, under Prof. Anderson’s process, 

The result is food confections. The solid grains become airy tidbits. The 

fearful heat gives an almond taste. But your doctor knows that these are also 
the scientific grain foods. 












 Pekfed Putfed | 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c Except West 






in Far 
































- For luncheon, float in bowls of 
In the morning serve like other milk 


cereals, 











Salt or butter for after-school 
confections. 


Mix with any fruit for the nut-like 
lend. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Coat of “Lapinex’ 


The Seal Plush Supreme 


Yeadon Loom 


Coat by Jacob Propos, New York. 
Hat by Knox. Shoes by Cammeyer. 











“Lapinex” Seal Plush is lustrous and 
beautiful, and is soft and furry to the 
touch. 




















“Lapinex” is so different from ordi- 
nary seal plush that we hesitate to 
call it seal plush. 




















The garment illustrated retails for 
about $50. There are many other coats 
of “Lapinex” for sale by leading stores. 





























The Label Identifies the Genuine 


S LAPINEX 





























Phothiclloie LOOM 

















Sidney Blumenthal & Co. Inc. 


Dept. 43, - 395-401 Fourth Avenue, - New York 
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The French Terms 


of the Winter Fashions 


(Continued from page 71) 


up, with white satin, which is embroidered 
effectively with black thread. The dark fur 
collar is so very large and the cuffs so deep 
that very little, proportionately, of the satin 
is visible; but the coat is exquisite. A coat 
of vivid red bure from this house is trimmed 
with gray astrakhan, and one of mustard 
yellow duvetyn is banded with kolinsky. 

It is remarkable how many frocks this 
season are girdled at the hips. Worth shows 
a number of these low-belted chemise frocks 
of black satin—the girdle slightly draped and 
drawn closely about the hips, where it is 
knotted on the side. As always, the Worth 
collection contains a number of stately evening 
gowns of velvet and satin, with brilliant 
strands of strass about the shoulders and 
long narrow trains sweeping the floor. One 
of these, of corbeau velvet, falls straight from 
shoulder to hem, with a very little drapery 
low on each side. A pink rose is pinned to the 
low-cut top of this frock and bands of strass 
cross the shoulders. The moderately long 
train is cut square. 

One of the smartest frocks in the Worth 
collection is a tailleur with a loose, smock-like 
jacket which extends not quite to the knee. 
The long narrow opening is at the ne¢k—the 
coat is drawn on over the head—and the 
sleeves are finished with gray fox. Worth 
shows several models of this sort—the coat 
or tunic of which must be drawn on over the 
head. It is very odd and new. 

Lanvin’s “Gladiator” is fashioned in this 
way—a chemise tunic of /éte de négre tricot 
with sleeves of brown velvet over a narrow 
brown velvet slip. The tricot tunic is slashed 
on each side from hips to hem and is open in 
front from the throat to the bright red, gold- 
edged girdle. Madame Lanvin features this 
type of garment in coats, long and short, over 
narrow skirts. Doucet also shows models in 
this style, notably a tailored frock of Scotch 

laid cheviot in dark rich colors, with a knee- 
length smock coat and a plaited, pocketed 
skirt. The coat is collared with castor and 
belted with a strap of black satin, which is 
oddly embroidered and fringed with woolen 
thread. 

The Doucet collection contains a number 
of these loose smock coats, belted across the 
front only. The skirts underneath are very 
narrow and usually’ quite untrimmed, and 
are considered by many to be the smartest of 
the Doucet models. However this may be an 
extreme statement, for the Doucet collection 
this year is an exceedingly brilliant one. 
The line here is straight for the most part, 
the skirts are narrow, and the girdle is placed, 
generally, at the normal waistline. The 
straight loose back is a feature of a number of 
coats and frocks, and this line is very pleasing. 

Walking to-day on the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne I met Florinda, who is frocked this 
season by the Maison Premet. She can wear 
a Premet frock this year for, whether it is 
eating war bread or a rigid diet faithfully 
pursued I don’t know, but Florinda is’ really 
growing thin. “Slender,” she calls it; and 
ostentatiously orders all sorts of frocks origi- 
nally designed for mere slender saplings. I 
suspect her of having reduced her “undies” 
to a scant minimum, but be that as it may 
Florinda is really arrogant in her new slen- 
derness. The Premet frocks become her as 
they do Madame Renée herself. which is say- 


ing much. They render her younger by ten 
years, which is saying more. I behold Flor- 
inda clad to the hips in brilliant scarlet, and 
below in modest dark blue serge. She is 
girdled with a thread—no more—of ribbon, 
which is knotted in true Premet.fashion on 
the side. I see her again clothed in amber 
duvetyn, collared and cuffed with loutre, and 
again clad half in tée de négre satin and half - 
in red gabardine. To-day she wore the very 
newest model of the Maison Premet—a 
manteaw of black silk Jersey with a huge col- 
lar of- loutre lying flat across the shoulders. 
A band of loutre finished the lower edge of 
the coat, which’ was short enough quite to 
escape Florinda’s small beige heels. Slender, 
of course, in silhouette, the very narrow gir- 
dle tightened the coat almost imperceptibly 
at the waist-line; and cuffs of loutre finished 
the sleeves. 

“How do you like it?” asked Florinda, 
throwing open her manteau to show me the 
frock underneath. It was of black satin, ex- 
quisitely simple, and the girdle was placed 
low about the hips. A bit of white mousseline 
fluttered about the open line of the neck. 

“Tt’s ravishing,” I said; ‘‘but why are you 
wearing mourning?” 

Florinda tossed her head, and I caught a 
glimpse of the hair beneath her hat-brim. I 
say ‘‘the” hair, for it somehow did not look 
quite like Florinda’s. It was quite a new 
shade of red; so I did not press the question. 
Nothing is so effective with red hair as black 
and white. And pearls. 

M. Deeuillet, while adhering strictly to the 
rules for simplicity in dress demanded by the 
war, has nevertheless permitted himself sun- 
dry little excursions into fields of embroi- 
dery, paillettes and fur, and his latest models 
bear witness to this trespassing. So simple 
that they might have been designed for the 
puritan maiden, Priscilla,/they are at the 
same time fit for a queen’s daughter. Straight 
in line—it is the rule everywhere this season 
that frocks shall not “‘fit”’ anywhere, except 
at the wrists—the Dceuillet creations are ex- 
quisite in conception and beautiful in color. 
The skirts are narrow, the waist-line rather 
low—often lower in the back than in front— 
and the sleeves are usually long and rather 
close-fitting. One of the prettiest frocks in 
the Deeuillet collection is fashioned of brick- 
red velvet, with the seam—there is no girdle— 
of the waist-line placed low about the hips. 
The skirt is softly pleated onto a chemise-like 
top section, the spaces between the plaits 
being embroidered with gold thread. The 
“straight” neck is outlined with gold em- 
broidery. The sleeves are very short and 
straight, and are edged with skunk. A band 
of skunk is placed straight across the back at 
the hips, and the skirt has the air of being 
narrowed a trifle at the hem. 

Another frock which has attracted much 
attention in the Dceuillet salons is a creation 
in black and beige—a black serge tunic over 
a beige velvet slip, which is several inches 
longer than the tunic. The V-shaped gilet 
is of beige velvet embroidered with black, the 
sleeves are beige, and beige velvet shows 
through the open sides of the tunic. A final 
distinguishing touch is provided by a girdle 
of black varnished leather. 


VAN CAMPEN STEWART. 


In Training: Chefs for the Navy 


(Continued from page 60) 


supply a sufficient number of competent cooks 
1o the small vessels in the district, and to the 
large German liners which were recently taken 
over by the Government. 

“Instead of diminishing, the demand for 
cooks is going to increase, so that you will see 
that every qualified man you turn out for us 
can be utilized immediately. The cooks that 
have graduated from your school have been 
doing very well in active service, and my only 
regret is that there are not more of them 
available for detail afloat.” 

Extracts from a letter from one of our first 
graduates give an interesting insight into 
the work they actually accomplish, as well 
as glimpses of their daily life. 


“T have just landed after being at sea for 
nearly three months, and hasten to thank you 
for the very kindly interest you took in me. 
Without this interest I could not have re- 
tained my rating. As it is, the officer who 
catered told me that my bread, puff pastry, 
pies, etc., were the best he had ever tasted. 
This, I am ‘sure, was not due to my ability, 
but to Mrs. Ball’s instruction, and I feel very 
thankful to her. 

“Apart from cooking for the officers, a 
wardroom steward has to take turns with 
the ship’s cook and prepare breakfast for the 
crew one day, and supper the next. The 
crews being doubled up, there are about one 





hundred and fifty enlisted men on most of 
our larger cutters. The art of frying three 
hundred eggs, and making thirty gallons of 
coffee on a rough sea by 6.30 A. M.., is ac- 
quired only by experience, especially if the 
irying-pans slide off the stove while one is 
holding the coffee-urns on. Then perhaps 
there is a crash in the wardroom—the break- 
fast things may be rolling up and down the 
table and smashing against one another. 

“T was put ashore this morning, while our 
cutter goes to have her bottom scraped and 
three larger guns added to her equipment. 
Then we expect to be stationed on the other 
side till the end of the war. It is far more 
exciting than being in the Naval Reserve 
and staying on this side. I am going to cook 
for the cadets while I am here; they have been 
without a cook for two weeks.” 


This letter is only one of many received 
from graduates, who are grateful for the op- 
portunities offered them by the school. It 
might be well to explain here that the writer 
of the above letter not only took the course 
at the school, but through the interest of one 
of the managers was given unusual facilities 
for lessons in her own kitchen. This inten- 
sive training was necessary because a grad- 
uate was needed to fill a hurry call and 
naturally the school could not complete 4 
course in so short a time. 






























































cM: ASTER designers of long ago, living in an age of cere- 
moniousness, crystallized the spirit of the age in furniture 
of royal dignity. Luxurious homes today, where living is ona 
splendid scale, have demanded a revival of these stately designs. 


Karpen Furniture 


has caught the feeling of these long-ago creators in the aristocratic period 
designs it presents. These handsome pieces have a wholly modern com- 
fort—due to the luxurious Karpenesque upholstery of hundreds of tiny, 
flexible springs deep-sunk in softest cotton or down. Your dealer can 
show you these beautiful Karpen period styles. 


Send 14c for Book 511 of Karpen Designs. 








It illustrates both period and 


modern furniture, in single pieces and in suites. 






No. 6105LA 


This suite is a masterpiece of period 
furniture design. It has the rich, ornate 
hand-carving which characterizes the 
Italian Renaissance, offset by panels of 
finely: woven cane. The beautiful up- 
holstery, with Karpenesque loose spring 
cushions, is in keeping with the period. 














900 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen 


irnilure 





No noe 











37th Street and Broadway 
New York soe 








_. bhere is a distinctive 
Foster Shoe for all occasions 


Jester Sbo es 


for Women and Children 


The ‘‘Foster’’ Boot for the Street here illustrated is 

made in both lace and button styles. Materials 

are black Russia Calf with grey buckskin tons. 
The price is $18.00 


We invite you to visit the Foster Shop 
when in Chicago. Service by mail also 


115 NORTH WABASH AVENUE .CHICAGO 





I.E. FOSTER @ COMPANY 









~~ ft D's. 





"Pua a subtle something you can instantly 
recognize, in the woman who appreciates quality. 
Plume Brand Underwear was made for Her. 
In materials, style, and workmanship, it is built 
on aquality platform. No. 50—the charming Enve- 
lope Chemiseillustrated above—typifies thee ce 
off all Plume Brand Undergarments. Ask your dealer 
for it—if he hasn’t it, send me his name. I'Ilsee that 


you're supplied. Nn Srodee vine 


M. MARTIN & COMPANY MARTIN BLDG., 102 MADISON AVENUE 
Mfrs of “PLUME BRAND” Undergarments N.W.Cor. 29th St. & Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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It Leaves 


Dental authorities say 
that tooth decay and pyor- 
rhea have constantly in- 
creased. Yet the use of the 
tooth brush, in late years, 
has multiplied ten-fold. 

Old-time methods are a 
failure, as everybody 
knows. Teeth still decay 
and discolor. Tartar forms. 
A dental cleaning is often 
essential. 


The trouble lies in a 
clinging film. That slimy 
film which you feel with 
your tongue. ‘ 

That is what discolors. 
It hardens into tartar. It 
holds food particles which 
ferment and form acid. It 


Now a way has been found 
to end that film—a way 
called Pepsodent. It is based 
on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin—the chief film com- 
ponent. 

Pepsin seemed long forbid- 
den, because it must be acti- 
vated. The usual activating 
agent is an acid, harmful to 
the teeth. 

Now science has discovered 
a harmless way to activate 
the pepsin. Five govern- 
ments have granted patents 
on the combination. 

It is used in Pepsodent to 
dissolve the film. To end it 
as fast as it forms. After 
three years of clinical tests, 





PAT OFF 


Péepsadéent 


Why Brushing 


- Faiis to Save the Teeth 
By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





the Film 


holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth—the cause 
of all decay. 

It is an ideal breeding 
place for germs. Millions 
of germs are ever-present 
in it. When pyorrhea de- 
velops they may enter the 
system. And many serious 
diseases are due to them. 


That film—the cause of 
nearly all tooth troubles— 
resists the old-time brush- 
ing methods. It clings to 
the teeth. It gets into 
crevices and stays. That 
is why those methods fail. 
They simply remove the 
debris. After brushing, 
you still can feel that film. 


Now You Can End It 


In a Simple, Pleasant Way 


it is offered direct to users, 
as a product which film can’t 
resist. 


We offer you a One-Week 
tube. Send the coupon for it. 
Use it like any other tooth 
paste. Note how the film dis- 
appears. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. In a 
few days, note the glitter. 

That week’s use will be a 
revelation. You will gain a 
new idea of clean teeth. 
Never again, we believe, will 
you return to methods that 
are useless. For your teeth’s 
sake, make this one-week 
test. 








The New-Day Dentifrice 
Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
THE PEPSODENT CoO. 
Dept. 71 
1104 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





i 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 71, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 





One-Week Tube Free 


icago, Ill. 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
I rt Ns ads ee 
Address......... 
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The Sublime Audacity of Faith 


(Continued from page 52) 


would have raised his bushy brows at the 
picture of himself selling soft drinks and chew- 
ing-gum, talcum powder and tooth-brushes 
in a village drug store. ‘And mother goes 
out to work to help a bit.” 

“Um, poor soul!’”’ he observed sympatheti- 
cally. “Sewing, I suppose.” 

“No, washing,” said Mary, putting a very 
free construction on the great work of clean- 
ing up the poor district upon which the 
philanthropic Mrs. McLeod was engaged. 


ALPH ANTROBUS shook his head. 

What joy to be able, very soon, to place 
his wife’s mother out of the need of such 
work! 

* And I have been out for nearly a year,” 
which was strictly true. “At one time 
thought of going on the stage, but my folks 
were all against it.” ,She regretted that she 
did not have the moral courage to say “‘was”’. 

“The chorus! . . . Good Lord!” 

“T may go on yet.” 

“Not if I know it.” 

“Why?” 

“T shan’t let you. 
more.” 

“Well, there isn’t any more to tell, except 
that I’ve been looking after these children for 
three weeks—and I’m glad I’ve met you.” 

“And I thank God I’ve met you.” 

The answer came as a sort of shock. It 
was so sincere, so grave, so full of sense of 
possession. It made this girl, who had not yet 
discovered—how should she?—the meaning 
of life, look more closely at the man who lay 
at her feet. ‘How very young and curiously 
serious he is,” she thought, “‘and obviously 
lonely and in search of love!” And she caught 
something in his eyes, an eagerness and boy- 
ish belief, an undisguised admiration and 
even faith, that made her rather ashamed of 
having been so quick to seize the chance to 
amuse herself at his expense and hold him up 
to ridicule. It was true that he had mistaken 
her for a nursemaid, because her clothes were 
plain and because she loved to take charge of 
her sister’s darling children while Nancy was 
away at a hospital. Revenge was proverbi- 
ally sweet but—it would be a pity to hurt this 
big boy. Quite a pity! 

And then he talked all about himself and 
his ambitions and his work and his father and 
mother, who had been so much against his 
trying to write, with a fine business to go into 
and his longing to put everything that he did 
at the feet of some one person in all the world 
of people. He talked, it seemed to her, like 
a man who, clean forgetting that he had the 
gift of dialogue, emptied out a heart the door 
of which had never been opened before. 

“T must go,” she cried at last. “It feels 
awiully late.” 

And he sprang to his feet and helped her 
up. “Good Lord,” he said, “I hope I shan’t 
get you into a row! I loved hearing you 
talk.” 

But he didn’t laugh at his unconscious joke. 
She felt—she too was gorgeously and won- 
derfully young--bigger and more responsible 
because of his confidence and naive outburst. 
He himself had, she could see, the sublime 
audacity of faith, and all the way home she 
whipped herself for having started out to fool 
him, just to provide herself with an evening’s 
thrill. 

“Good-night, Ralph,” she said, at the gate, 
holding out her hand. ‘“Good-night, Mary,” 
he answered with a grip that nearly made her 
give a cry. “Thanks for coming. What 
time to-morrow?” 

She hesitated. Was there to be a to- 
morrow? She was due to leave her sister’s 
house to go to Southampton—tennis, flirta- 
tion, golf, the younger set, dancing, the usual 
round ... “‘The same time,” she said, and 
took her band away and turned and ran. The 
odor of a cheap cigar hung on the air, and 
there were two square shoulders behind the 
lilac bushes. 

For a long time she looked at her face in the 
glass that night, wondering what had changed 
it. 


Go on. Tell me some 


HERE followed a week of to-morrows 
and another and another week until July 
made its appearance on the calendar, and 
with it another new moon. But they didn’t 
meet every night, because twice Antrobus 
was obliged to spend three days in New York 
making alterations in his new play to suit his 
leading lady, who, like all leading ladies, re- 
quired as much limelight as a flower needs 
sunlight, and for the same reason. And they 
didn’t meet during the day because, as Mary 
pointed out, it was all against the rules, even 
for those as elastic as the ones that are 
timidly laid down for modern nursemaids. 
And what, all this time, of Alfred the Ro- 
mantic, Alfred with the frame and manner of 
a pugilist and the heart « a writer of short 
stories? Poor devil! They were ugly weeks 
for him. Skulking in the shadows he had 
watched his lodestar, the heroine of his bor- 
rowed plots, “walking out” with a man who 
was, he had made up his mind, a crook, a flash 
gent, who dressed well and lived in luxury all 
the time on his ill-gotten gains. Somehow or 
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other he had come to the conclusion this 
suspicious person had acquired a_baneful 
influence over Miss Mary—otherwise would 
she go to the length of creeping out at night 
from the kitchen to meet him and go off with 
her precious hand on his arm? 

The last time that he had driven Miss 
Mary and the children out in the car and she 
had sat in front,—the two youngsters with 
their mother in the back,—he had roughed 
out the plot of a story in which he and she 
were as they were in life and loved and mar- 
ried—pretending that he had seen it on the 
screen. And she had said, laughing, “What 
a good thing such tragedies are confined to 
the movies, Alfred! A man may marry an 
uneducated girl and make her an ornament in 
his house, but a girl can never do that with a 
man and be happy. Give the movies a rest, 
and J’ll lend you some good, sound, vital 
books to read.” Well, that had settled things 
for him. He had lumbered heavy-footed into 
a fool’s paradise. She was and always had 
been, he told himself, as much out of his 
reach as a star in heaven, but by gosh, he 
would see that she did not fall a victim to 
that smooth-faced guy from the city, with his 
fine clothes and fancy. ties and the assumed 
manner of a gentleman! He would see to 
that, all right. Yes, sir! 

One night, which was wet, Antrobus was 
rescued from beneath a dripping chestnut-tree 
and taken by Mary into the kitchen, and 
there, undisturbed, they spent the evening on 
hard = straight-up-and-down chairs. Mary 
had bribed the cook and one of the waitresses 
to go to bed. The other one, braving the 
weather, went off to the movie theater and 
returned in time to hear Antrobus read the 
last two speeches of the last act of his new 
play. And the sight of those two, sitting 
far apart as though they were in a drawing- 
room under observation, sent the girl into 
such a severe fit of hysterics that it was neces- 
sary for Mary to pour a glass of cold water 
down her neck. 


T was so obvious to Mary that Antrobus 
was living in a dream, so certain that he 
loved her and liked to love her as a nursemaid, 
and had deliberately turned all his ideas of 
conversation, all the outcome of his training, 
upside down and reveled in the belief that he 
had gone back to the land for a mate, that she 
hadn’t the heart to throw her cards on the 
table and say: 

“Oh, you dear blind loving boy-man, wake 
up to the fact that I am no more a nursemaid 
than you are a valet, and for Heaven’s sake 
put me out of misery!” 

Because that’s what it had become by that 
time—misery. This feather-brained, thought- 
less, happy-go-lucky girl had entered into this 
odd little adventure as a great joke, a delight- 
ful way of playing the fool and getting a 
tremendous laugh from her young friends. 
But as night followed night and meeting fol- 
lowed meeting, and, even under those strange 
circumstances, she found Antrobus not only 
a man and a dreamer and an idealist, but a 
gentleman, the joke turned into a very serious 
business; so serious that she dreamed of it at 
night, worried about it during the day, and 
worked hard to keep it up at all their meet- 
ings. She loved him. There was nothing 
more sure in all the world than that. She 
loved him as much as she knew that he loved 
her, although he had never told her so. And 
she loved him all the more because having, 
in a sense, handed him the right to treat her 
with not much respect, he had refused to take 
advantage of it, elevated her to the position 
of a queen, and metaphorically knelt at her 
feet. Apart from the fact that he was An- 
trobus, the coming man, that his nose was 
straight and eyes were very gray and honest 
and his jaw-line clean, that chivalry and 
knightliness got her. He loved her as a 
nursemaid and treated her as a lady. It was 
fine. It was—she owned—rare. And _ it 
meant so much to her that long after every 
element of joke had gone out of the affair, she 
was obliged to keep it up. 

In the meantime Mary’s sister, whose 
tongue was very truly feminine, had told the 
whole thing to her most recent dearest friend 
under an oath of secrecy, and it therefore 
follows that the only living creature in the 
community who didn’t know the truth was 
Ralph Antrobus himself. 

And so, to end it all happily, and get herself 
out of her escapade with some amount of 
dignity, Mary decided to bring Ralph out of 
his dream in the midst of what would appear 
to be a dream. One night, as they stood 
together outside the gate, stared at rudely by 
a round-faced moon, she said: 

“We're giving a little party to-morrow 
night, Ralph. Will you come?” : 

“You bet I will,” said he. “‘Who’s going 
to be there?” = 

“Oh, all of us and our friends, you know. 

“Alfred?” He had often seen the unof- 
fending chauffeur, and the thought of him 
brought something green into his voice. 
He admired his square shoulders and obvious 
strength. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The Sublime Audacity of Faith 


(Continued from page 122) 


“No, I promise you.” 

“Fine. Can I bring anything?” 

“Bring anything?” 

“Yes, cakes, or ices, or . . . 

“No, thanks. Everything found.” She 
nearly laughed. ‘“‘And—and just to make 
me feel very proud, will you come in dress 
clothes?”’ 

“Of course I will,” hesaid. ‘Some party?” 

She snuggled close to him just for a second 
before running away, and she knew that if she 
had been a lady he would have kissed her. 
She loved him for not doing so, but being a 
woman, resented it. However, it would end 
to-morrow. 


” 


‘TOMORROW came, as it has an amazing 
knack of doing, and nine o’clock saw An- 
trobus in evening clothes walking up the 
tradesmen’s entrance of the house of Mary’s 
employers. All the windows blazed with 
light. Motor after motor came and went. The 
strains of music drifted out of the open win- 
dows. “By Jove,” he thought, “I see the 
idea. The family entertain, while the 
kitchen gives a party.” 

He was about to open the kitchen door, 
with a feeling of unaccountable excitement 
all over him, when a strong hand grasped his 
arm, hauled him back and turned him round. 
Alfred’s face, pale and angry, and Alfred’s 
shoulders squared for action, were thrust 
between him and the door to paradise. 

“Say, a word with you!” 

“Why? What the devil do you mean?” 

“No lip from you, or by gosh I’ll beat you 
into a pulp and drop you down a drain, see?” 

“T hear. Try it on.” 

They glared at each other for a moment, 
and Alfred had to confess that his enemy 
looked quite like a man. 

“T’ll give you a fighting chance,” he said, 
and then his voice broke queerly and some- 
thing shone in his eyes. ‘Say, I mean noth- 
ing to her. She’s away out of my reach, but 
put your cards down honest. If you mean 
doing the square thing, go in and win. But 
if you’re not on the level, you’re up against 
me, and you can say your prayers, see?” 

most curious thing happened. Impa- 
tience, irritation, jealousy, went instantly 
out of the dramatist’s mind. In the strong, 
rough fellow who blocked his way he suddenly 
saw bigness. He had struck the irresistible 
human note and so demanded to be treated 
as a man and a brother. 

“Right!” said Antrobus. “TI’ll be honest. 
I do mean the square thing. I’m going as 
straight as you would have gone, if you’d had 
my luck. I’m here to ask Mary to be my 
wife. I don’t give a hang what people may 
say. I love her, old man! She’s all the 
world to me!” He held out his hand. 

And the primeval man, who had come to 
smash, took it and stood aside and gave a 
gesture toward the door. The ring of truth 
and of deep feeling in the other man’s voice 
won his respect. The fight was bloodless. 
Hunaanity had won again. 

Antrobus, vaguely surprised at his having 
shown his heart to the chauffeur, nodded and 
went to the kitchen door and opened it. There 
was the cook almost up to her eyes in things 
to eat. ‘‘Where’s Mary?” he asked. 

The hysterical maid, who seemed to be 
waiting for him, swallowed an explosion and 
said, ‘Come with me.” 

Antrobus followed up a short flight of 
stairs and then into and across a wide, 
charmingly furnished hall, filled with very 
smart people. A quick, amazed glance right 
and left made him aware of the fact that these 
were the people whom he had seen driving 


through the village, on the golf links, in the 
country club, through the windows of the 
inn, playing tennis while he worked at his 
play. All eyes were on him—kindly, so it 


seemed—as he followed the maid. 


And on many faces there were curious smiles, 
And from a room somewhere 
: : It was all 
rather like the last few minutes of a dream, 


friendly smiles. 
behind him, music drifted out. 


he thought, wondering how, under such try 


ing conditions, he could think at all. And 


where on earth was he being led to? 


Then a door was opened and closed behind 
him, and he found himself in a small intimate 
room which had all the marks of belonging to 
There were photographs of a little 
boy and girl everywhere, a tiny desk, fashion 
magazines with mouveau art covers and any 
Why was he brought here, 
There 
was a sound—something between a laugh and 
He turned quickly and there, standing 
under a light in the bay window, was the most 


a woman. 
number of novels. 
instead of being left in the kitchen? 
a sob. 


beautiful girl he had ever seen in his life— 


except Mary. She was dressed in the frock 
that he had minutely described as belonging 
Her arms and 
A string of tiny pearls 
was round her neck like fairies’ tears. Her 
eyes were alight with love and—what was it 


to his heroine in the new play. 
shoulders gleamed. 


—fright? 
“1 ALPH!” she said, and held out her 
hand. 
“Mary! You! But—but what is all this? 


You said this was to be your party... 


Am I awake?” 


“No,” said Mary. “Not yet. 


going to do and say?” 


her eyes filled with tears, but she stood up to 
“How dare you ask 
me to walk out and make me talk bad English 
and meet you after dark and live in misery 
for weeks because I was frightened to wake 


him with her chin high. 


you before? How dare you?” 

For about a minute by the clock that man, 
who wrote plays and lived in a world of his 
own making, stood with the back of his hand 
against his forehead, aghast, dumbfounded. 
“‘Good Lord!”’ he said, “‘Good Lord!” 

“Wake! Wake!” cried Mary, stamping her 


foot. 

And then Antrobus showed that he was not 
merely awake, but wide, stark awake. He 
caught the dream-girl into his arms, caring 
not one jot how much he spoiled her pristine 
frock and kissed her breath away. 

“M—my sister’s peeping through the 
door,” she whispered. 

“Let her peep! I don’t care. Do you?” 

“No, Ralph. You’re not angry with me or 
disappointed because I’m not a nursemaid?” 

“You are you,” he said. “You are just 
Mary to me, and one of these days you shall 
play nursemaid again, never fear. I have the 
sublime audacity of faith, my sweetheart.” 

She stood on tiptoe and kissed him. “We 
can walk out in the daytime now,” she said. 
“Come to my party.” 

And so, once more he was led into the hall. 
There rose from all sides a ripple of sympa- 
thetic laughter, like water falling over a weir. 

And, believe me, people talked about that 
party for at least a week, and Alfred gave 
the movies a miss in balk. 


On Horseback 


(Continued from page 108) 


place to bewilderment—to the old pre-war 
admiration. Wonderful girl, Edna was! 
Cheek enough for anything. Sublime! Why, 
Lady Wane had called! 

He took Edna in his arms and kissed her. 
She looked up at him, at the shape of his 
head, his quick eyes and live mouth, which 
had always fascinated her. No wonder that 
that Miss Hunt. The creature! 
Women were the limit. Directly a wife’s 
back was turned they’d grab at anything. 
It hadn’t heen Ted’s fault, of course. It 
could’nt have been. A fine disappointment 
for her to see local society calling in its 
carriages this afternoon! 

“You’re in a very nice set down here, 
Ted,” she uttered impartially. “They’re 
nice people. Dull, of course, after what 
one’s used to. I must write to Lou for my 
cards. I really hadn’t thought of visiting. 
But of course I’ll have to call on the Colonel’s 
wife. That’s always de reeger in a good regi- 
ment.” 


FEDNA wasn’t back with her family for a 
whole fortnight, after all. And then she 
had a beguiling narrative for Lou. They sat 
by the embers of the dining-room fire, feet 
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on fender, skirts turned back, the evening 
cups of cocoa on their knees. 

“You wouldn’t believe, Lou, if I told you, 
what that dance was like. They were all 
after me. When Ted came in I hadn’t a 
dance for him. He was wild! Everybody 
looked at me when I was dancing with the 
Major. I suppose they summed me up, for 
they all came and called in their carriages and 
motors next day. I brought the cards for 
you to see. We’ll put them in the tray in the 
hall. I’d like to see the curate’s face when he 
reads them while he’s pretending to leave the 
parish magazine! He’sadeepone. He might 
do worse than hang his hat up here! He 
may be a clergyman, but you’re a captain's 
sister-in-law. . . . ; 

“Oh! and I must tell you there was a gitl, 
a baronet’s daughter, who’d been making 2 
dead set at Ted. I soon put a stop to that. 
I suppose some girls are fast even in the 
country. She got engaged to the Major be- 
fore I left Kaye. I had a mind to let him 
know what had been going on, but I didn't. 
I’m not malignant, and Lady Hunt and the 
family having become such friends of mine, I 
couldn’t very well. Now could I, Lou? I 


let it pass.” 


You are 
still in a dream. For just another minuce 
you’re going to believe that I’m the daughter 
of a man who sells chewing-gum and tooth- 
brushes and of a woman who goes out wash- 
ing. For just another second you're going to 
believe that I’m a nursemaid, and when you 
hear that I’m Mary McLeod, sister of the 
mother of the two children—what are you 
” Her voice broke and 
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Phyllis 
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After supper, we plays hide-and-seek, and 
the first one that’s caught has to help the one 
that’s “It” to find the other one. And the 
last time we plays, I climbs into a mock- 
orange, and after Mary May’s been caught, 
the two girls comes under the tree two or 
three times, creepin’ along on tiptoe and 
lookin’ every ways except up, so that I most 
bust out laughin’, and then they don’t come 
for a long time, and I was goin’ to climb down 
and hide easier, when along comes Mr. and 
Mrs. Drummond, and stops right alongside 
the tree, and he says: 

“There’s always another chance; if both 
people mi ake up their minds to do right.” 

‘Oh,” she says, “I hoped we’d finished 
with that sort of talk. I think you might let 
me have one day of peace. 

I don’t want to listen, but I got to or be 
found out. And when I say I don t want to 
listen, I only mean IT know it ain’t right. 

“It’s very. hard,” says Mr. Drummond, 
“for a man to give up the idea of havin’ a 


son. He clings to that idea till the last 
gasp. I’m sorry I’ve spoiled your 
first day—but hearing those children’s 
voices! And for your own sake,” he says, 


“suppose that some day you should feel the 
way I feel, (it wouldn’t be the first time you’d 
changed your mind) and _ that then you 
should find out that it was too late? 

She says: 

“Men never understand how a woman 
feels about these things when she has stopped 
caring about a man. Having childre n is bad 
enough when a woman cares. . 

Just then I begun to itch, and it most 
killed me to keep still. By good luck, he 
don’t say nothin’ more, and they walks on. 

It got time to go home; and when the 
buggy come to the door, Phyllis gives Mary 
May a kiss, and shakes hands with me, and 
we climbs into the buggy and drives off. The 
buggy had a lantern tied underneath like a 
firefly, to light the road; and if it wasn’t for 
that, it would of been dark as pitch. 

We didn’t talk none at first. We’d had 
such a good time, it didn’t seem as if you 
could think of anything to say about it. 

But after we'd turned into the big road, 
Mary May says: 

‘Bud, am | still your girl?” 

“W hat makes you think you ain’t, 
M: ay! ? 

‘Nothin’, only 
and everythin’.” 


Mary 


she’s so sweet and rich, 


’D.come to like Phyllis Drummond a lot; 

most as much as Mary May. But I says, 
“T ain’t no weather-vane. I don’t care 
shucks if she is rich. Of course I ike her well 
enough,” I says, and I goes to kiss Mary May 
but she pulls her head aside, and I don’t 
mind much, nor try again. We didn’t talk 
no more fora time. And I knowed Mary May 
felt bad, and was tired. And that made me 
feel bad, because she was still my girl, and 
we’d told each other everything more than 
once, and so I laughs, and says, “‘I wouldn't 
change lots with any other boy in the world.” 

‘And Mary May she says, ‘Why not, Bud?” 

And I says, “Silly! 

Pretty soon she coe against my arm, and 
she says: 

“Bud, we’re only kids,”’ she says, “but if 
you went back on me, I don’t know what I'd 
do. I never liked no other boy. And I don’t 
reckon I ever could. But if you did like 
Phyllis Drummond better than me, I’d know 
why. She’s prettier and every ways nicer 
than me. She’s sweet, Bud!” she says. 

“You're sweet,” I says. 

“Honest, Bud?” 

““Mary May,” I says, “you make me sick. 
You’re my girl, and if you ever stops bein’ 
my girl, it won’t be me that’s done it. It'll 
be you. You'll get to like some feller better 
than me, and then you'll act offish, and pull 
your face away when I go to kiss it—like 
you done back there a way. s—’ 

“Oh, Bud!” she says. “T wouldn’t do no 
such thing, not ever!” 

“You better cross your heart,” I says. 
And she done it, and then I kisses her, and so 
to her house. And I gets out and helps her 
out, and walks her to the house, and kisses 


Newport’s 


Saturday 


her good night, and so home, and tells Susan 
all about everything that wasn’t secrets. 

Most of all, Susan wants to know about 
what Mrs. Drummond is like, and I tells 
her. 

“Mr. Drummond,” she says, “must be 
mighty happy to see his wife and little gir] 
again. 

“Too bad he ain’t got but the one little 
girl,” I says, and I tell how he come into the 
dinin’-room and what he said about wishin’ 
Mary May and me was his’n, too. 

“It’s always too bad,” says Susan. “But 
the Lord is more apt to favor the poor with 
children than the rich.” 

“IT guess Mr. Drummond would give his 
eye-teethy for a boy,” [ says. 

And Susan says, “He ought to have 
if he wants one. 

And I says, “He 


a be Vy 


ain *t agoin’ to, I reckon.” 


“You funny boy!” says Susan. “What 
makes you say that?” 
UT I don’t tell her about me bein’ in the 


mock-orange and overhearin’ what Mr. 
Drummond and Mrs. Drummond said. All 
I says is, “She don’t appear to have no more 
use for him than you have for a cockroach.” 

‘And he’s so kind and gentle and gener- 
ous!”’ says Susan. “Oh, it makes me all hot 
and rankled,” she says, “‘to think how some 
of these high-falutin’ ladies abuses their op- 
portunities.” 

“I’ve knowed it to happen the other way 
round,” I says, “like Pap and Mother. It 
seems like, when two people gets married, 
most often one of ’em’s good and tother one 
bad. If I was the Lord, I'd fix it so’s the bad 
men would marry the bad women, and the 
good men would marry the good women. 
Susan laughs and she says, 
ness, then,”” she says, “would there be any 
way of knowin’ who was good and who 
wasn't? If they was both bad, there’d never 
be any tellin’ which one was at fault; and if 
they was both good, it wouldn’t be much 
credit to them if they didn’t quarl and fight. 
How did you like the little girl, Bud?” 

“Well enough,” I says. 

“Better than Mary May?” 

“No,” I says. 

And so to bed, after doin’ some sums. 

First off I don’t get to sleep easy, thinkin’ 
about everything; next thing I knows, Susan 
is in the room and she says, “‘Land sakes, 
Bud, what is the matter?” Seem’s I'd 
dreamed I was bein’ chased by a bear, and 
had fetched a awful howl. 

After that I dreams about Phyllis Drum- 
mond, and saves her from two murderers 
that didn’t have no faces, and I hides her in 
the bullrushes on the island, and takes food 
to her three times a day. And Mary May is 
spyin’ on me all the time, so’s I’m always 
creepin’ on tiptoe and lyin’ to her, and then 
the murderers sets the bullrushes on fire, and 
sits with loaded rifles waitin’ for Phyllis and 
me to be druv out by the heat, and we takes 
hands and swears to love each other f’rever 
and ever. And the fire comes closer and 
closer, and a black cloud comes snoopin’ 
down out of the sky, right over our heads, and 
I reaches up one hand and catches a hold, 
and has hold of Phyllis with the other, and 
we goes racin’ off and up, and just then Mary 
May fetches a yell and jumps and catches 
Phyllis by the foot. 


“How in good- 


ND I wakes up, and it’s only just daylight. 
And I don’t go to sleep no more, and I can’t 
stop thinkin’ about Phyllis Drummond. And 
after breakfast, I goes to the gate to wait for 
Mary May and the kids; and I keeps thinkin’ 
if only Phyllis Drummond went to school with 
us, too! 

And it scares me awful to think maybe I 
like her more already than Mary May. I 
wouldn’t hurt Mary May’s feelin’s for 
nothin’. And so the first chance I gets, I says: 

“Mary May, do you know what I done last 
night?” 

She says, “‘No, Bud.” 

And I says, “I dreamed about you!” 

And that makes her look all pink and 
laughin’. 


Market 


Continued from page 44) 


vegetables include Mrs. French Vanderbilt, 
Mr. James Van Alen, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Peabody Wetmore and practically 
every other owner of a large Newport estate. 

Conducted every Saturday in the pictur- 
esque Trial Gardens of the Newport Garden 
Association, the market has the twofold pur- 
pose of supplying fresh vegetables to people 
who have no gardens of their own, and of 
turning over a considerable sum each week to 
patriotic organizations. All labor has been 
voluntary, and expenses are accordingly nil; 
the produce can therefore be sold at very low 


prices. The market has attracted an ever- 
increasing army of customers, who usually 
sweep the boards clean within an hour or two 
after the sale begins at two o'clock. Cus- 
tomers come on foot, in buggies and Ford 
cars, and occasionally in baby carriages; often 
sailors and soldiers drop in to buy fruit or 
flowers for sweethearts. 

The idea of the Newport Saturday Market 
can be profitably adopted by other communi- 
ties, especially those in which a large amount 
of home-grown vegetables has annually gone 
to waste. 
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Following Exclus 
sive advantages: 


— Santa Fe deluxe 
weekly in winter 
-Fred Harvey 





Diamonds 
Platinum 
and 
Gold Jewely 


Little Finger Rings 
Wrist Watches 
Toilet Silver 
Gothic Ivory 
Table Silver 








Z623 Mahogany Spool Stand, 
six silver plated holders with 


5 spools of silk and sterli Christmas Shopping 
thimble, velvet cushion $3.7 By Mail 


61-2 in, diam. 3 

Get your gifts this year from 
Daniel Low ¢& Co. by mail. 
Our business is world-wide. 
We have thousands of custo- 
mers who have been buying 
all of their Christmas goods 
from us for many years, and 
would not think of going else- 
where. Our house is known 
throughout the world as one 
of high integrity: as an insti- 
tution one can deal with in 
perfect confidence. 


Write for Anniversary 
Catalog Today 


In commemoration ofour fiftieth 
year in business, we have pub- 
lished a handsome and interesting 
catalog. We would like you to 
have a copy —itis free —and we 
request that you write for one. 


“The Simple Truth 
About Diamonds’”’ 


This is the title of our interest- 
ing and instructive Diamond Book 
t a ee eairer ty which is also free. Don’t buy a 
a. ait ie eastaan’ On diamond until you have read it. 
Christmas ive. It tells the truth about dia- 
monds—how to judge value—the 
importance of color and cutting— 
why a perfectly cut stone is not 
necessarily a perfect gem— and 
much other not generally known 
but valuable information. 


Money Back Offer on 
Everything 


In the event of the slightest 
dissatisfaction, we accept the re- 
turn ofthe goods and refund your 
money without question. 

We guarantee security, satis- 
faction—and because we buy for 
cash and sell for cash — a consid- 
erable saving in money on every 
purchase, 


For a Half Century 


For fifty years the business has 
been managed by one family. Its 
endurance and progress are due 
as much to rigid integrity and 
square dealing as to enterprise. 
Its clientele is scattered all over 
the world. Many families have 
dealt with us through several gen- 
erations. 

It will pay you to join this im- 
mense army of satisfied custo- 
mers. Write for The Fiftieth 
Anniversary Catalog Today. 






B4358 Special 
solid gold 
thimble $2.50 
State size, 
M36 Mongram Sheath for 
large knitting needles, ster- 
ling silver $2.50 Write ini- 
tials plainly. 


wet 




















Three green Christmas can- 
dles, boxed with verse card, 
Nei .50, with broad bases 








Knitting Needle Protectors, 
Red Cross Nurses Z210 .50 
Magnifying Needle 


Threader 
onmahogany base boxed with 
verse card N282 .90 


PA A AIMS ESI De 


= 





Khaki Emergency Case, 6 
in. long, completcly fitted 
Lise3 1.86 





Sheffeld Plate 


Leather 
Traveling Cases 


Knitting 
Articles 


Useful Gifts 
for Soldiers 


“Surprise Shop” 
Novelties 


D6800 Ring, 3 fine 
blue white dia- 
monds setin plat- 
inum filigree and 
solid 14k gold $40.00 


7253 Platinum 
Pendant, gold 
back and chain, 
fine diamon 
centre $25.00 


















F1625 Sheffield Water Pit- 
cher, 2 quarts $15.00 





L392 Fine Leather Writing 

Case, contains paper, diction- 

ary, stamp and address book, 

paper cutter, pencil with 

clip ieee for fountain pen, 
: kets or paper $4.50 6x 
-4 in. 





ZA49 Heavy hammered brass 


Tie Rack, bronze finish, 
screws on wall $2.25 111-2 
inches wide. 









Kettle Tea Ball and Stand, 
Sheffield Te good capac- 
ity J2079 2.00 


DANIEL Low &Co. 


206 ESSEX ST. 


SALEM. MASS. 


Diamond Merchants - Jewelers - Silversmiths 





meal service 
— Visit Gand Gn- | 
yon enifoute « | 
— And four fast trains | 





w (chifornia Travel Booklets- 








FREE FASHION ALBUM | 





will look when remodeled. 


MME. ROSE, Inc., 


Gowns Reconstructed 
AND MADE TO ORDER 





In order to assist you in remodeling your 
wardrobe we are issuing an attractive bock- 
let of Forty Exclusive and Original 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS 
which will be mailed free on request. 


You can select any styles you wish and 
have your gowns remade accordingly. 
By this method you will be able to tell in 
advance how your old-fashioned gowns 


13 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 2771 
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“MQON - GLO” 
“‘A Migel Silk” 


We wish to announce to the discrim- 
inating woman that gowns, wraps, 
blouses, negligees and lingerie fash- 
ioned from *‘“MOON-GLO’’—a new and 
exquisite fabric—are to be seen at the 
foremost shops in every city. 

so that 


“mopn-Gio* Meleor 
“MCON-GiO” Satin 
“MCDN-Gio® Crépe 

is obtainable by the yard in the silk 


department of the better class retail 
stores. 


New York City 
Maker of 


“*Moon-glo” for Everywear 
“*Pierrette” for Sheerwear 


“Fairway” for Sportwear 











Harper's Bazar, November, 1917 








V\AUDC 


MAUS 
FACK POWDER. 


Send 15c to Vivau- 
dow (Dept. D, Times 
Bldg., N. Y.) for a 
generous sample of 
Mavis Extract. 





Harper's Bazar, November, 1917 


The Diminishing Hem-line Marks Frocks 
and Wraps Alike 


(Continued from page 87) 


and little frills of lace all run with silver. 
The skirt is slightly full and edged with 
dainty flowers, while the underskirt is very 
tight. With this is worn a queer little eigh- 
teenth century coat of blue metal cloth em- 
broidered with silver, with the loose sleeves 
and front trimmed with sable. On it are 
touches which repeat the shades of the flowers 
—pink, blue and lemon-green. 

Her motor coat is of duvetyn in periwinkle 
blue, lined with shot green blue taffeta. The 
cuffs are turned back with green blue velvet, 
on which a pattern of mink fur is embroi- 
dered. This costume has the queerest little 
motor hat in the fashion of a jockey hat. The 
crown is of periwinkle blue duvetyn, and the 
jockey brim is of bright emerald green satin. 

For an evening gown green taffeta was 
selected, and is rather full to just below 
the knees, where it is scalloped and edged 
with frills of emerald green taffeta edged 
again with silver. It has silver and green 
flowers growing up on the skirt from each 
point of the scallop. This green taffeta skirt 
is lengthened to the ankles by green tulle with 
green and silver frills and flowers embroidered 
on it, and the transparent little affair shows 
underneath a tiny little flesh-colored skirt, 
which is slit up the right side and sticks out 
so it shows that it has the tiny skirt under- 
neath. It is caught together in two places 
under blue and silver knots and tassels. The 
bodice is very short-waisted and consists of 
one little frill of silver lace and an inevitable 
Lucile bouquet of flowers in shades of pink 
and mauve and yellow. 


Lovely Feminine Frocks 


But now let me tell you of my favorite 
frock, and really I am sure it will be yours too, 
Mr. Editor. The foundation is, as usual, a 
very pale flesh color, made very tight, and 
embroidered with silver and little lace frills. 
Over this is quite a full skirt of silver gray 
chiffon draped up on one side. It has a 
double hem of chiffon with a narrow band of 
chinchilla. Above that is a deepish tuck 
which is edged with a still wider band of 
chinchilla. It has a baby bodice of gray 
chiffon which shows a little lace underbodice 
beneath. Around the neck is a rather pecu- 
liar lace collar made of silver-run lace. Down 
the right side, catching together the drapery, 
this lace continues in a panel, and at each 
band of chinchilla there are little gray, silver- 
edged bows; the sleeves are rather long, with 
two bands of chinchilla. 

These are the types of dresses the adorable 
personality of Billie Burke suggested to me. 
I don’t think that there is anything particu- 
larly novel in the style, but they are lovely 
feminine little frocks. 

Now, I’ve bored myself quite enough writ 
ing you about my new fashions in dress, and 
as a reward, you must now read about the 
very latest fashion in war charities just 
started in Paris. All the mondaines are crazy 
about it. It is so dangerous and exciting, 
and therefore so worth while to be a member 
of the executive committee. It is called “‘Le 
Secours Franco-Americaine pour la France 
devastee”. . . - Members of the com- 


mittee take it in turn to visit the towns dev- 
astated by the Germans and won back by 
the Allies. My informant is a vice-president, 
and I had better give you the description of 
their duties in her own words. . . . 


Behind the English Lines 


. “We take it in turns to visit the 
devastated towns behind the lines to dis- 
tribute the things which our society collects, 
namely: oiled paper for windows, kitchen 
utensils, blankets, and so forth, for the poor 
wretched peasants now crouching in cellars. 
This we do so that they may again live above 
ground, and try to identify their homes, and 
do some cultivation to the land. I am crazy 
about the work. . . It is exciting and 
dangerous and simply divine. I have just 
returned from the town of —— Quite 
the most thrilling trip we have had yet. We 
were in an aeroplane bombardment,—shells 
falling everywhere, and the fight going on 
overhead, too wonderful to see. By a miracle 
none of our party was killed, but ten soldiers 
were, and fifteen wounded. It was all awful 
and madly exciting. 

At the present moment we are in the town 
of —-———, behind the English lines, it is 
far, far worse than anything of the French— 
absolute blotting out of landmarks, no woods, 
no villages—just one desert for miles and 
miles, with arms and legs, and every sort of 
horror, and unexploded shells sticking out 
from the blood-red poppies and weeds that 
are trying to cover the ghastly remains. 





Don’t you think, Mr. Editor, that that is 
some” war charity . and has all the 
charm of novelty? Won’t you suggest to 
your readers—‘‘the noble longing to help the 
war sufferers at any cost” women, that the 
next occasion they want to have a lovely time 
doing some tableaux, play, or fancy ball, to 
be paragraphed and photographed in the 
society journals, for “the splendid cause of 
helping the war viciims’’, they give the pro- 
ceeds to this War C harity,—Le Secours 
Franco-Americaine pour la France devastee’’? 

I intend devoting any spare time I have to 
collecting funds for it, and I am sure you will, 
too, Mr. Editor, knowing as I do how you 
love, novelties. ; 

The photographs I send you are a few of 
my latest whims, of suggestions of how I think 
women can look adorable and _ suitably 
dressed for any occasion.. Some of them are 
posed by the incomparable Dolores, Empress 
yl ee 

Au revoir. AS 

Sincerely, 


—— an Daal 


P. S. I have just almost succumbed to a 

chinchilla coat with a silver fox cape collar, 

but stopped on the brink,—at the sound of 

the call of this new War Charity. .. . 
What nobility??? 2??? 7? 72 ININIIEIIL! 


“ 








The Ghost Garden 


(Continued from page 100) 


that one lives. He was there quite alone 
with the semblance of her body. Her spirit 
was as utterly absent as though it had re- 
treated to some star in another universe. 
With jthis last emphasizing of his first 
conviction there leaped in him the tri- 
umphant joy of what this would mean to 
Melany. His experiment, thought of in per- 
plexed desperation, had gloriously succeeded. 
Even she would feel the fulness of its result, 
must become aware of the positive, complete 
banishment of the influence that had so long 
terrorized her. As if to accent his inner ju- 
bilation, he flung wide the shutters, letting in 
the full effulgence of an east all gold and 
scarlet. The morning, clear as ice, was like 
a promise. No shred of mist had been left 
by the wind that had also blown away the 
last softness of Indian summer. It was like 
a different world from yesterday’s—a world 
swept and garnished, fresh and sharp, su- 
premely, cheerfully the world of natural hap- 
penings, of the tried, delightful every day. 
But he had scarc ely looked on it a moment 
before he saw something that sent him flying 
from the place. This was nothing less than 
the figure of Melany herself, who stood on 
the terrace, gazing with God knew what ap- 
prehension at the window of the room where 
he had passed the night. And when he 
pounced on her like a whirlwind, clasping her 
to him, he found—the touching homeliness 


(To be continued in 


128 


of it!—that there was something in her arms 
already, a thermos bottle of hot coffee. “In 
case,’ she explained between tears and 
laughter, “you should still be there, you 
know.’ 

“Ah,” cried Radford, unable to keep it 
back for a quieter disclosure, “‘it’s she who’s 
not there!”’ 

And as she looked at him from under the 
hood of her cloak, trying to make out whether 
this was one of love’s tender lies, he began to 
draw her towards the house. 

“Come, if you don’t believe me, come and 
feel for yourself! You’ll know—the moment 
you’re over the threshold you'll know!’ 

He almost lifted her over, then rushed 
about opening the shutters of every window 
in the hall. The dawn poured in its ruddy 
light, as if from a huge hearthstone. 

“You feel it? You feel it?” he kept say- 
ing. He came back to her and looked eagerly 
into her face, pushing back the hood. “Can’t 
you almost see it?” he repeated. ‘The 
emptiness, the clearness she’s left.” 

But he saw that he was bewildering her 
with his excitement, so he said: : 

“Never mind—wait a little. Come in 
here and I’ll light a fire, and then we’ll drink 
that coffee you’ve brought, like a darling 
seraph! And when you’re quite warm and 
comfy, I’ll tell you the whole story. By 
George! It is a story!” 

the December issue) 
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Ethel Clayton 


HARTMANN’S 


-o- Wrap 


purse. 


Cap or fringe, all colors, 
2 for 25c. up. If not sold 
at your favorite store send 
name of store and order 
direct from us. 





Hartmann Bros., Inc. 
Dept. | 


334-4th Ave. New York 








THE HOUSE OF 
$ THOUGHTFUL LITTLE GIFTS 





aca 
Selecting Chietitone Gifts This Year 


will offer new problems. Christmas Day, 1917, will 
stir hearts as this greatest of all holidays never 
has stirred them, In hundreds of thousands of 





American homes the Christmas family circle will 
be brokeri for the first time. Gifts must carry to 
and from the loved ones at home and abroad mes- 
Sages of tender affection. 


- Use the Pohison Gift Guide 
For years our 72-page catalog has been the most 
interesting gift guide in the world. The war time 
Christmas issue will prove more serviceable than 
ever. It offers for your selection, ready for immedi- 
ate delivery, 1000 new little gifts of mailable light- 
ness. These are new ideas, different, distinctive, 
delightful. Only here will you find so many quaint, 
ingenious, cheering, beautiful and useful things. 
And our prices protect you from the unpardonable- 
ness of over-buying. Your copy will be mailed for 
6c. in stamps. Write for this helpful year book to- 
day It will make vou realize that ‘“The House 
. rs num Gifts’’ was built for you. 
HLSON GIFT SHOPS 
6! Bank Bide. Pawtucket, R. 1. 








No matter how 
gray, faded 
streaked or life- 
less it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 
tore the color to 
any shade of 
black, brown, drab or red. LaGoutte-a- 
Goutte is harmless, does not discolor the 
scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color that 
does not fade or rub off on the pillow. Makes 
the hair soft and glossy, with a natural, 
full-of-life appearance, and the hair can 
be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY 
ONE APPLICATION and NOAFTER SHAM- 
POO IS NECESSARY; takes only a few 
minutes, and can be applied yourself in 
the privacy of your home. Any one of 
32 shades you wish is given from the 
ONE package. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 
Order direct, or, if you’d first ‘like to see 
how well it will appear on your hair, 








Send me a Little Lock of Your 


Hair —I’ll Color It Without Charge 





Cut close to head and mention shade desired 
If in the City, call and I'll apply color myself. 
Np charge for examination or advice. 29 years’ 
experience. 
L. Pierre Valligny 
Dept. B-21 14 E. 44th St., New York 
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Tren Better Than 


I Get in Paris” 


Anna Held wrote this of Magda Cream— 
he cream so popular with eritical women of 
» stage—the cream that has withstood all 
competition for over 15 years. Because—it is 


™ made from beneficial oils, perfumed like a 
flower; guaranteed free from animal fats or 
<4 injurious chemicals. 

by druggists or department stores, 





ect, postpaid, with “Money back if you 
don’t like it’’ Magda comes in 4 
sizes. Tubes 25c—Opal Jars 50c—Japanese Jar 
illustrated 75c—Theatrical size tins $1.00. 
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Its Attainment 


HE makers of the Sonora do not 

especially care to make the most 

phonographs, they have no desire 
to produce the cheapest phonographs, 
they are unwilling to offer the externally 
“showiest” phonographs: their object 
has been simply to make 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Onor, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Those who purchase this instrument do 
so because by comparison they find that 
the Sonora is without an equal. 


They and you can buy other phono- 
graphs for less, they and you can secure 
other machines which are far gaudier in 
appearance, but Sonora’s customers are 
men and women with cultivated tastes, 
and handsome homes, and the Sonora’s 
superb beauty of tone (which won highest score 
for quality at the Panama Pacific Exposition), 
the Sonora’s dignity and elegance of appearance, 
and the Sonora’s many unique, exclusive and 
valuable features, cause them to decide upon it, 
after a thorough examination of all phonographs. 


If you should desire Art Models to match ex- 

actly the furnishings of your home we are ready 

to undertake this work in our Special Order 
Department. 


These standard models are now 
available: 
$60 $75 $100 $110 $135 


$50 $55 
$175 $200 $250 $375 $500 $1,000 


$150 


Write for our new 1917-1918 catalog H-51 


Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Co., Ine. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 


279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC PATENTS 
of the phonograph industry. 
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Togs Give Snap to Sports 


Diana herself would have rejoiced 
in the possession of a flannel lined 
leather waistcoat with pockets and a 
general appearance of luxury. 
Being wind-proof gives it even 
greater prestige. Hat also of leather 


Every one will skate this 
winter, and whether one 
does the grape-vine on the 
lake at Tuxedo or in one 
of the smart in-town rinks, 
one’s costume must be 
correct. What could be 
better than a_ one-piece 
dress of velours trimmed 
1 with beaver, and com- 
For the sportswoman who f , SS \ pleted with a muff and 
would a-shooting go is a : } turban of the fur? 
good-looking tan Thorn- = 
tweed outfit in three pieces: Courtesy of 
Norfolk waistcoat, cape and ! Abercrombie & Fitch 
it 7" straight short skirt. Dark 
ERGDORF tan silk sleeves add to the 


comfort and chic of the 


OODMAN aie 


616 FIFTH AVENUE Knilted scarves of silk are 
between 29% ano 50% Wh now a part of every sports 
NEW YORK woman's outfi. Parlicu 


larly fetching is one of gray 


Smpeorters a) } silk with borders in Roman 
C Y stripe. Spanish in its ef- 
fect is the velours hat with 


its fringe of bits of felt. 

OWADAYS it is hard to tell which 
RP, really gains the more attention—actual 
Velvet, recade cud a. N sports or the costumes that are needed 
| to make the diversions a success. One hesi- 
tates to say it, but clothes make a vast and 
mighty imprint in the joy of sporting hours. 
We hunt, or we skate, or we play a game of 
golf, yet the same toggery will not do for all. 
& - &S Chinchilla To dress for the occasion is the fad. Shooting 
TNA ve is the craze of the moment—women ever 
a hanker to follow in the footsteps of the men— 
ZOU ae oats» so now they aim at targets or go forth into 
woods actually to shoot down real beasts and 
birds. Usually knickers are preferred, but 
some still cling to the eternal feminine and 
Ne 1 2 S - ©) 7 wear a short and arg skirt. Nothing can 
otab oft achieve the purpose of keeping one really 
© jor y she } age well as wong so for genuine —_ 
° fort, button yourself inte a suéde or leather 
and Slender Silhouette jacket, and for motoring add a coat, and 
never a whiff of wind will be able to penetrate 

with its chill. 
Skating has become a habit—one skims 
over the ice in town as well as on country 
lakes—and for these city rinks, to be dressed 


- according to the part is a necessity to the 
Gowns Suits Wraps Coats skater’s happiness. Princess skating dresses 
are very smart, made from soft velours in the 
wonderful new shades. The dye situation 
may be involved, but the new shades belie it, 
for they were never lovelier than now. Close- 
fitting turbans of fur top these skating cos- 
tumes, and of course this fur matches the 
wide bands that so lavishly trim all skating 
attire. 
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Beautiful 
Eyebrows and Lashes 


will transform a plain, unattractive face to 
one full of beauty and expression. Read what 
a famous fashion and beauty expert says in 
the Chicago Examiner: 

“There are many actresses and society women 
famed for their long, silky lashes and beauti- 
fully arched eyebrows that owe their attractive- 
a ss to the ure of a little preparation called 

ash-Brow-Ine.”*>—-MADAME Chic. 

te your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin and 
uneven, you can remedy Nature’s neglect and 
acquire luxuriant eyebrows and long silky 
lashes by applying a little 


Latihe-Iorvin-S7te 


nightly. This well known preparation nour- 
ishes in a natural manner the eyebrows and 
lashes, making them long, thick and_ silky, 
thus adding expression to the eyes and beauty 


to the face. 
LASH-BROW-INE, which has been successfully 
used by thousands, has passed the famous 
Westfield-McCiure test for purity and issguar- 
anteed harmless. 
Sold in two sizes, 50c and $1 Send price for 
size you wish and we will mail LASH-BROW- 
INE together with our Maybell Beauty Book- 
let, prepaid in plain, sealed cover. Satisfac- 
tion assured or price refunded. 

Avoid disappointment with worthless imita- 
Sons. Genuine Lash-Brow-ine manufactured 
only 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 


4008-62 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 














Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged 


complexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized 
Wax gradually, gently absorbs the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the young. fresh, beautiful 
skin underneath. Us by refined women who 
prefer complexions of true naturalness. Have 
you tried it? 


in one ounce package, with direc- 
Mercolized Wax tions for use, Bold by all druggists. 











AGUEST | 


ESOP ? forDINNER ! 





re BA 
Have CHEFSERVICE | 
in your Home 


EEP a supply of these tins on 

your shelf ready to heat and 

serve in a moment at no more 
cost than prosaic dishes. 


° CREAMED CHICKEN ALA KING 
WELSH RAREBIT 


4 LOBSTER ALA NEWBURG 
@ GRACED SPAGHETTI 


All exquisitely delicious — all completely 
ready to heat and serve. 


If these achievements of Purity Cross 
Chefservice are not at your grocer, send 
us $1.75 for the ‘‘Get-acquainted’’ assort- 
ment of one of the large tins of each, 
delivered prepaid if you mention the name 
of your grocer. (In Canada $2.25) In- 
teresting booklet, ‘‘How and When” sent 
free if you send us the name of 
your grocer. 


Purity Cross, Inc., Model Kitchen ~w 
Route 2J, Orange, N. J 


for lines in the 


where. 
































SLIP-PON 
VEILS 


THEY 
AID NATURE 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty—while you sleep. They are 
| absolutely harmles: 
| —a toilet necessity. 
Frowners for between the eyes. 
face. 

Hither kind sold in 25¢., 50c., 
boxes, including booklet ‘‘Dressing Table 
Hints,”” at drug and department stores every- 
If your dealer is out, sent direct, 
’ postpaid, on receipt of price. 






























































































A nw YOUMANS 
Hat of black hatter’s 
plush, in a smart three- 
corner effect, with a 
white pompon in front. 


No. 1553—$18. 
Raccoon Collar—$50. 


YOUMANS 


581 FIFTH AVENUE 
AT 47 TH STREET, NEW YORK 














Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 


ss—simple and easy to use 
y Made in two styles. 





LOWELL, MASS. 
A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS. 





Are Your Hands Older 


Than Your Face? 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. A. Booklet 


The Friend of 
Tide age’ 








Eradicators 
and $1.00 


B & P CO., (Two Women) 
1792 East 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Splendid for motoring and general 


use. Elastic edge. No pinning, no tying. 
In sealed sanitary envelopes, 10c, 25c, 
50c. At all smart shops, or send 10c for 
sample. 

Silverberg Import Co., 239 4th Avenue, N. Y. 





DON’T YOU LIKE 
age ows? 


You can have the ante 
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Everybody can join the 


National Club 
of Patriotic Americans 


Send 50 cents for the Club’s emblem, 

the most beautiful ever designed, 
and a certificate of membership in 
this Patriotic Society There will be 
no further dues or obligations. 


This beautiful emblem will make 
an appropriate and appreciated 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
20° of the purchase price of these 
emblems will be devoted to a fund 


for the purpose of securing comforts 
for the boys at the front. 


oir, 


STATIONERS — ENGRAVERS 
Extra Special—-50 calling cards in 
seript for $1.75. Plate held or sent 
on request. Old English or Astor 
style a trifle extra. 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 


905 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Lillian Russell’s beauty secrets, 


SMOOTHOUT 


CREAM 


— it velvetizes the skin 


“The great secret of attaining and preserv- 
ing beauty is eternal vigilance. Never 
neglect your complexion for a single day. 
You would not expect the body to be 
strong without the tonic effect of nourish- 
ing food; don’t forget that the pores of the 
skin need toning up as well. 


“Watch for each suggestion of a line and 
eradicate it before it becomes a disfiguring 
wrinkle. My Smoothout Cream will keep 
your skin clean so that blackheads and 
pimples will not form. It will tone up your 
skin pores so that the muscles of your face 
will never lose their elasticity. 


“All the little worry wrinkles disappear, 
the blood pulses through your veins, every 
pore is rejuvenated. No matter how tired 
I am an application of my own Smoothout 
Cream will restore to my cheeks the soft 
smoothness of youth and perfect health. 


“Try a complexion bath of Smoothout— 
you ll discover a new thrill. It is unique— 
the only cream that liquefies as soon as it 
touches the skin. Smoothout is slightly as- 
tringent, softening, soothing, cleansing, 
readily absorbed by the pores—a wonder- 
ful base for face powder. Jt velvetizes the 


skin. 

Send for My Book 
“If you cannot buy Lillian Russell's 
Smoothout at your dealer’s, write me at 2165 
Broadway, New York; send his name. I 
will gladly forward to you, gratis, my book 
on the care and culture of beauty.” 


welll 


2165 Broadway 
New York 


Lillian Russell’s Smooth 
out is sold at good stores 
everywhere. Medium size 
$1.50; large size $2.50. 


This book at 2165 Broadway, New 
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is written by Lillian Russell and reveals 
which she offers to send gratis to any her personal experience over 
woman who writes her, contains many years. A copy of it may be had with- 
valuable hints on the care of the skin out charge by writing Lillian Russell 


and the culture of beauty. York City. 


Passed by 


the Censor 


(Continued from page 85) 


for sleeping, hot and_ cold baths, 
good furniture, reading, writing, smoking 
and recreation rooms put it in advance of all 
other similar huts. But nothing is too good 
for our men and, as one American woman re- 
marked to another at the opening, “‘ Doesn’t 
this take you right back home?” The hut, by 
the way, is freely at the service of the men of 
all the Allied nations. 

Americans in England have vied with one 
another to make the new quarters a success, 
and there is plenty of help to attend to the 
needs of the men. There is also an abundance 
of familiar literature, for every American 
family in London sends its home papers and 
magazines there. 

The American colony was present in force 
at the opening, which was conducted by 
Ambassador Page. The Princess Victoria 
and Mrs. Page sat upon a spacious brown 
Chesterfield sofa, a piece of furniture that 
will comfort many a weary soldier before it 
is worn out. Mr. Page, Admiral Sims, Bishop 
Bury and General Sir Francis Lloyd sat in 
state on a fine platform, and on the floor 
there were rows and rows of chairs for the 
soldiers and workers. Mrs. William Leeds, 
Mrs. Anthony Drexel, Mrs. Bradley Martin, 
Lady Beatty, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Lady 
Cheylesmore, Mrs. Robert Grant, Mrs. 
John Astor and others, who helped equip the 
hut, acted as hostesses for the afternoon. 
Lady Cunard, who is arranging weekly con- 
certs which are to be quite out of the ordi- 
nary, offered a pleasing program, and Lady 
Forbes-Robertson (Gertrude Elliott) sang 
some plantation songs which scored an im- 
mense success. ‘Traffic in the Strand was 
held up when the “Star Spangled Banner”, 
ringing from hundreds of patriotic throats, 
came swelling out of the hut. 

Lady Curzon, looking very lovely in black 
with her pearls, and Mrs. Walter Burns were 
other supporters “out of uniform”, while 
Lady Alastair Innes-Ker and the Hon. Mrs. 
John Ward were in working kits of gray 
striped overalls and deep rose red silk caps, 
relieved by a few strings of pearls and dia- 
mond watches—but then it was a very grand 
occasion! 


American Soldiers on Leave 


PEAKING of the Strand, it is the most 

cosmopolitan street in the world at pres 
ent. Everywhere one looks one sees, aside 
from the British officers and men on leave, 
soldiers and sailors from nearly every other 
country on the globe. There are Americans 
in khaki and navy blue, Canadians, Austra 


The Spirit 
(Continued 


women that our Government is sending to 
Europe, or will send for a long time to come. 
A call has been received by the National 
League for Woman’s Service for fifteen am- 
bulances and fifteen drivers to serve with the 
Third French Army Division. It is the first 
time in the history of war that a group of 
American women have been called for am- 
bulance service, but it must be emphasized 
that these women serve under the French flag. 

The event of the season in New York will 
ve “Hero Land”’, the gigantic féte that will 
open with a fanfare of trumpets on November 
24th. The Grand Central Palace has been 
the scene of other bazaars in benefit of Allied 
War Relief, but this time we are of the Allies, 
so, as the program reminds us, it is “Over 
the Top with Uncle Sam”’ as well as with our 
comrades of Europe. 

For nineteen days we shall have the priv 
ilege of attending this wonderful war exhibit, 
to which all nations will contribute interesting 
relics for our view. But I very decidedly 
predict that England’s promised loan will 
draw the biggest, biggest crowd—for what 
do you suppose the British Government is 
sending? Just guess what war implement 
you would rather see than any other, and you 
have it!—yes, really, it is to be a tank, and 
at this very minute the monster is braving a 
new foe, the submarine, for it is now steam- 
ing westward to receive visitors at ‘‘Hero 
Land”. And this is not a private in the 
Tank Army, but the general of the service, 
as it is the original tank that first rolled 
British ingenuity into the astounded German 
lines. Though it will be a privilege to see 
this tank, it will be a far greater one to wel- 
come the escorting Britishers, who were the 
original gun crew of this very tank. 

An exhibit that will appeal to everyone 
will be the trinkets that are made by the 
soldiers in the trenches and hospitals. It is 
remarkable the inventiveness that these men 
acquire, for they make such diverting novel- 
ties quite out of nothing. However, the hos- 
pital work is much more practical and very, 
very worth while. It is a big problem, the 
finding of work for the men maimed in the 
war. Not only do they need occupation to 
tide over their period of convalescence, but a 


lians, New Zealanders, Belgians, French 
Serbians, Roumanians, Russians and Port: 
guese. Once in a while an Italian officer j 
seen, but not often. The Americans—big 
hefty fellows most of them—have become 
very much at home. They and their naval 
comrades come up occasionally for a look at 
London, and with Canadians and Common 
wealth men as their guides, they do as many 
of the sights as are open to them. Little 
knots of them even gather in front of St 
Paul’s and feed the pigeons! 

The comments made by the sightseers are 
frequently naive. “‘Is the Strand always like 
this?” asked one the other afternoon, indi 
cating with a sweep of his hand the spacious 
desert before him broken only by a solitary 
bus, two taxis, a coster’s barrow, and a 
sprinkling of people! ‘They told us we 
should hardly get through it for the crowds 
and the traffic. And I thought,” he added, 

‘we'd find it full and lively; but if this is the 
Strand, it isn’t a patch on little old Broad 
way. 


An American G. C. B. 


_ mpegs that Mr. Gerard becomes 

as the result of the G. C. B. con 
ferred - him by the King in recognition 
of his work for British prisoners of war in 
Germany is by no means correct. Foreigners 
who are appointed to the Bath always belong 
to the honorary section, which does not 
carry with it any obligation to assume titles 
not recognized in their own countries, and 
Mr. Gerard is no more a knight by virtue of 
his title than is Marshal Joffre or General 
Foch. 

The Marquis de Soveral, to take another 
example, does not use an English title, al- 
though he is G. C. M. G. and G. C. V. O. 
There are even cases in England where the 
title is waived, for several dignitaries of the 
Church have now titular rank in the Victorian 
Order as Knights of Grand Crosses, but do 
not use the handle. So Mr. Gerard will re 
main Mr. Gerard to the end of the chapter. 


Food to Spare 


VERYBODY has gone in for allotments 
and now nobody knows what to do with 
nature’s lavish returns. The present super- 
abundance was put in a quaint way by a 
resident in the Crystal Palace neighborhood. 
“They don’t know what to do with the stuff 
in our parts. There’s so much of it,” he said, 
‘you simply daren’t stop to speak to a man, 
for fear he'll give you a vegetable marrow.” 


of Service 


ron pas ¢ 


trade must be taught, so that the years to 
come may be comparatively happy in an 
atmosphere of more or less financial inde- 
pendence, and the days filled with the ever- 
important “something to do” 

It is to be hoped that you have no pacifistic 
friends, but should such a calamity be, take 
them to the movies to see ‘“‘The Man With- 
out a Country”’, and you will find their point 
of view quite different afterwards. Founded 
on Edward Everett Hale’s story, but a pic- 
ture of the present, it is a film that rings with 
patriotism and a light to lead from possible 
treason the misguided individual who would 
have peace at any price. The screen is able 
to bring the war more vividly before us than 
any other medium, so it is good to have such 
pictures. 

By the way, have you read “‘Christine”’? 
It is the book of the moment. An English 
girl goes to Germany in May, 1or4, to study 
under a great violinist, and the letters she 
writes to her mother describe incidents of 
individual life, prior to the outbreak of the 
war, just as they would seem to a girl unused 
to the Prussian scheme of things. And it is 
decidedly interesting to discover German 


fear—that fear of the person higher in author 


ity, which is drilled into them from baby 
hood. The violinist is socialistically inclined, 
and Christine writes her mother of an opin 
ion of his, quoting him: 

“Tt is only fear that makes us polite 
for, like the child and the savage, we have 
not had time to acquire the habit of good 
manners. . We are polite only by 
the force of fear. ” Consequently—for all men 
must have their relaxations—whenever we 
meet the weak, the beneath us, the momen- 
tarily helpless, we are brutal. It is an im- 
mense relief to be for a moment natural. 
Every German welcomes even the smallest 
opportunity. 

When war is declared, the marching sol 
diers, the delirious mobs and_ bloodthirsty) 
enthusiasm are described so realistically that 
you feel as if you had been through it all 
yourself—and then the charm of her romance 
But I am not going to discuss it another 
minute, for if you have not already read 
“Christine”, you are going to. R. C. M. 
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William Rosenblum & Co. 


3-5-7 East 37th Street, 





XCLUSIVE style 

is not the excep- 

tion but the rule in 

Cupid Creations. 

Displayed now ait all 
leading shops. 


New York 





























SAV Irving forges, 
all truly hand forged 
from ‘wrought iron, 
bring into the %> 
heme of «modern 
%>days the atmo- 
sphere of the me 
rooms’ of out 7%» 


Colenial ferbears? 










“A 


%2 A folio of oth 
fitments on request 


Purchases nay be made by 
mail or at the better shops 
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London feather Co. 

















Sweet Rose 
i In a dainty gift package 
i | with a delicately colored 
| presentation card is this 
weet Rose Dorin in a round, 
silk-covered box, exquisite with 
fitrimming of gold lace and 
;;miniature hand-made roses. 
| The lovely box contains a mir- 
jror and a tiny puff. The smart 
young lady who receives this 
personal remembrance is sure 
to be delighted. Sent postpaid 
No. 1 or $1.00 (or with 
the inner box in plain suede 
ANo. 930 for 60c) to introduce 
our catalog. If you would give 
what is new for Christmas, vou 
need our 72-page Year Book 
of 1000 helpful Gift suggestions 
that will guard you against 
extravagance. It’s a reliable aid 
to the giving of gifts that reflect 

personality and carry a real message. Book alone 6c. 


THE POHLSON GIFT-SHOPS 


46 Bank Bidg., F Pawtucket, R. I. 


Sweet Rose 
Dorin 
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“20 Minutes To Dress 
and Look at My Hair!” 


‘But never mind—I can get ready in time 
if I slip on my West Electric Hair Curlers 
while I'm dressing. They work without 
heat and require no attention. 







Then when my hair is ready to de up it 
will be as soft and wavy as if | had spent 
three quarters of an hour at the hair- 
dresser's. 







There is nothing on the market like 


ECTRIC 


Jtair Curlers 













for waving the hair. They are always 
clean and sanitary. They cannot injure 
the hair in any way. Each one is 
guaranteed to last a lifetime, or you get 
a new one FREE 











‘*50 million in daily use”’ 





For sale everywhere at all good stores or 
send us your dealer’s name with price in 
stamps or money and we will supply you 
direct. 








Card of 5—25c 
Card of 2—10c 


“Guide to Hairdressing at Home’ sent 
FREE with every order fora card of curlers. 












West Electric Hair Curler Co. 


144 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also Manufacturers of the West Stocking Shield. 


) 
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Shoes 








That Tread 





the Paths 


of Fashion 





In the center of the sketch above are shown some of the newes! buckles for evening slippers. 


The first are all of gold, and the other two are unusual shapes set with rhinestones. The 


stockings hang on their own merits, though one may talk of them a bit. The first pair is 


gray, with black embroidery to go with the afternoon pump of patent leather. The second 


is obenworked for evening; the next is smoke gray, openworked; and the last is black and 
white siriped for afternoon—and it is needless to say they are all silk. The stockings on 
the right are both of wool for sports. 


and gloves make or mar the costume, and 

certainly this season shoes cannot spoil 
it, for novelty footwear has departed. The 
odd shapes and queer shades and combina 
tions were never worn by the woman who 
knew, but this winter she has become even 
more conservative and wears military heels 
for every-day and reserves her French heels 
for patent leather pumps and evening slippers. 

Most of the walking boots have light tops, 
and for those who limousine about and there 
fore indulge in patent leather pumps the 
same idea is followed, with smoke gray silk 
stockings that may be embroidered in black 
if desired. The standard boot for walking is 
all of tan leather, and, like the second pair 
sketched at the right at the bottom of this 
page, may have a light tan top. This is the 
very shoe for every-day purposes and very 
smart as well, for tan is always in good taste 
for mornings; but one must admit that of 
late tan Oxfords are being worn by the 
smartest women for all sorts of occasions and 


|’ has been said, and rightly, that shoes 





with every sort of dress. It will be interesting 
to see whether spats are buttoned on when the 
snow begins to fall, for it is doubtful if women 
can be parted long from this style of footwear 

yet it is whispered that spats will not be 
worn. 

For dressier use black boots with gray tops 
are the things to wear, and the vamps are 
prettiest if made of patent leather, but pol- 
ished or dull kid is also well liked. When it 
comes to evening slippers, satin is still the 
favorite, and the joy of wearing buckles is 
once more with us. Little gold bows are a 
novelty and very charming. Such an ac- 
cessory has been sketched at the top of the 
page, where may also be seen two new shapes 
in rhinestones. 

Stockings become finer and lovelier in de- 
sign every day, and smoke gray silk in plain 
or fancy weave are the mode of the moment for 
the daytime. For evenings, a stocking must 
match the slipper and cannot be too extrava- 
gant in embroidery or drawn-work to meet 
the demand of fashion’s whim. 


Evening slippers may, like all else, be flesh color, and should be of satin, though of course 
are more individual if made in the shade of the frock. For dressy daytime wear are the 
laced and buitoned boots of calf or patent leather with gray tops, while for morning there 
are tan boots topped with tan suéde. The skating and golf shoes are also smart models. 


The prices of these articles may be 
learned through the Harper’s Bazar 
Shopping Service. 


Courtesy of 
J.& J. Slaer 
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FOOTWEAR 


CONSERVATION 


It is essential in these times to con- 
sider more than ever the price, the 
service and the quality of Footwear. 





Je LATER 


Established 1859 
415 Fifth 
New 


Avenue 
York 














Every woman likes a pretty negligee 
better than any other Christmas gift that 
she receives, and this charming Oriental 
kimona completely solves the problem of 
what to give. It is of a heavy quality 
of washable Japanese crepe in lovely 
shades—rose, grey, French blue, copen, 
pink or lavender—hand embroidered in 
white. Specially priced for the Christmas 
season, it will be sent postpaid for $1.95. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
Levon Toumajanian “A APYi AYES 



















CHRISTMAS JOYS ib Sov 
To introduce our catalog 
and “Little Folks Maga- 
zine,’’ we offer the gift 
combination here 
as a remarkably attrac- 
tive joy bargain! A 

big lot of harmless 


writing and trac- 
ing paper, 
Baste, eraser, 
scissors, 8 
story books 


azine 6 cents in stamps. 
CO., Satem, Mass., Dept. CC. 


Catalog and m 
8. E. CASSIN 




















A new shop with the most 
delightful hats of the season 


@ 50 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 
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Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


RINKLES, sagging 

mouth or cheeks, flabbi- 

ness, neck hollows, double 

chin, sallow complexion, dull 

eyes, etc. come from muscle 
weakness. 


Proper exercise of these 
muscles will restore their flex- 
ibility and make the complexion 
fresh and smooth. Face and 
neck become rounded out; hol- 
lows fill in; double chins dis- 
appear; the eyes regain their 
sparkle, and the mouth its 
sweetness of expression. 


Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical Culture for the Face 


These exercises, being based on scien- 
tifie principles, succeed where artificial 
attempts to force Nature fail. 

Thousands of refined, intelligent women 
have regained their youthful appearance, 
good looks and the joy of living, thru our 
fascinating system of individual lessons. 


These lessons also tell you how to make your 
hair glossy abundant — your hands 
smooth one white—your feet comfortable. 
Write for free book, “‘Beauty and You’’ 
—which explains the exercises which over- 
come facial and neck defects and make 
yourself more attractive. Booklet also con- 
tains other valuable beauty hints. Send 
for it today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 4 624'S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
(A Division of the Susanna Cocroft Courses) 
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MRS. VERNON CASTLE 


America’s best dressed woman has selected Faibisy, 
the well known New York Couturiére, to solve 
her clothes problems for Fall and Winter 
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665 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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The Veil that Helps to Make 
the Face 










HE importance 
of pinning on a 
veil cannot be 


emphasized too strong- 
ly, for, unless it is in- 
tended to be the flow- 
ing kind, a veil should 
be neatness personified 
and never have a 
wrinkle. It is this 
“knowing how”’ to tie 
on a veil that will lift 
a commonplace hat in- 
to distinction, and 
what is of vastly more 
importance make a 
plain woman good 
looking, for smartness 
ever achieves that re- 
sult. 

The mesh of veiling 
depends on the face of 
the wearer, but the 
smartest of veils are 
those that are heavy. 
The designs worked 
upon them are many 
and varied, but chenille 

























































spots still hold their place in 
the first ranks of popularity. 
Then there is the Bokay veil, 
spelled in this unique way 
so as to be exclusive unto it- 
self. This veiling is plain of 
mesh, but embroidered in 
little clusters of flowers that 
are scattered so far apart that 
just one bouquet comes upon 
the cheek. These flowers, by 
the way, are embroidered in 
| silk or made of chenille. 

| Then there is a becoming 
veil with a Sammy border 
that is quite plain; this has 
been designed to finish off 
military costumes, but there 
are similar veils edged with 
dainty little borders in woven 
floral effects. There is a de- 
cided fad for veils to hang 
free from the hat, and one 
finds very elaborate designs 
for this purpose. The shape 
is a matter of preference, and 
may be either square or round 
—it matters not, so long as the 
surface is well worked over. 


é Colors in veiling remain 
about the same—black is still 
first, though one finds taupe 


a close rival, and purple 
navy are also in the contest 

















Courtesy of 
E. & Z. Van Raalt: 
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413—Here is a Its reliable 8-day 
clock that will movement is 
tell time just as ae re : mounted in a ma- 
accurately as _ it ” hogany case, 
will please your > ie x 16”—with a 
taste completely. dial. Price, $10.00. 


reall 


VERY day at Ovington’s is an Anni- 
versary. Every day is somebody's 
Birthday or somebody's Wedding Day 

or some little occasion for which a present 
is the proper remembrance. And so every 
day we are busy helping people to solve this 
most perplexing of all problems: The Gift. 
Can we help you with yours? 


All the charm < 


and originality of an Imported 
Model is embodied in this Evening 
frock and the cost is moderate. 
The SIMON QUALITY label in your 
dress, whether for Street, Afternoon or Party 
wear, is a constant assurance of genuine 
economy. 





For style guidance send for catalogue 

D7 showing inexpensive models for 

all occasions. Please give us your 

dealer’s name. 
If you cannot obtain this or any other SIMON 
QUALITY dress at your dealer’s, send us his name 
and a Money Order for the amount—we will have 
the dress delivered to you 





Simon Costume & Dress Co. 
“Dr ke lo the A ican Woman” 
44 to 50 East 32nd Street 
Wholesale Only 


UNO 


Style No. 499 

Fine Satin and Net compose this 

new, stunning party dress. A foun- 

dation of silver cloth glimmere 

through the net skirt, which is edged with 
beautiful embroidered tinsel banding, which 
also adorns the surplice waist. Hand made 
satin mn corsage. Graceful wing sleeves. 4 
Colors: White, Peacock Blue, Gold, 4 
Turquoise, Peach Burnt Orange, 

Pink, Light Blue, Maize, Nile, Black. 


oo TITIITMIIA TCT U LLM W ui. 2210 


414—This decanter is 10 
inches high and 10 dol- 
lars low. It is made of 
richly engraved glass, 
overlaid with sterling 
silver; and its price 
is only $10.0 


416—Do you like candy? 
Then, you will like this 
candy jar. 1214” high 
with a smart black band 
decorated with colored 
flowers. Price, $5.00. 


AU ARIHN SOE NN ALT 
COUN TORNEEOD ATED CEey eeeneeenent tet? 























Make This . Christmas of Useful Gifts 


= =—=— Our catalogue will reveal many 





415—A _ shin- 














—_ — odd and original willow Christmas 
} Gifts that will long be remembered. 


| r % BRIGHTON ARCHED 
i + % PLANT BOX (illustrated). 


Complete with bird cage and metal lining. 
Length 38 in. Width 12 in. Height 7 ft. 
Natural $24.75. Stained $27.75. 


QUIET REST SQUARE 
CHAIR (Illustrated ) 


Size of seat 19” x 20”. Height of back 18”. 
Natural $8.75. Stained $10.25. Reversible 
Cushion, $2.50. 



































Catalogue Mailed upon Request 
Dept. 5 


Whip-O-Will-O Furniture Co. 


715 Linden Street Scranton, Penna. 























need not dis- © 
tress you. The 
original, natu- 
ral color will be 
restored to the 
hair by touch- 


ing it up with ‘ 
Imparts to the skin a 


‘yale 1800 HAIR DYE softness and tint so 


This colorless, harmless liquid for faded or much desired. 

gray hair imparts aes of the harsh, false 

appearance of dyed hair. No fading occurs. Price 75c 

Once the zs) t er applications 

sodbvasioeaipeoehramenias: Mane sepied. At all Dreg and Dept. 
PERMANENT RESULTS GUARANTEED. tores, or by mail on re- 

Sent in blank wrapper, prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. ceipt of Price. 








417—Here’s a 
little jar that’s 
just as sweet 
as the honey 
which it was 
made to hold. 
Colored flow- 


ing example 
of Ovington’s 
Ingenui ties! 
Yes, an 
i bou- 
doir lamp, of 
course, and 
exquisitely des 
signed. Its 14” 
silvered stand- 
ard is topped 
a 74%” 
shade of old 
rose, blue or 
yellow—as 
you will. 
And its 
price is as 


ers twine about 
the rich black 
band; and the 
plate measures 
4” in diameter. 
Its price is 
only $3.50. 


May we send you a copy of the new Ovington Gift Book? Ready Nov. 1st 


OVINGTON'S 


Sr Ne a ey, ww WD eT TS YD een ee ae ee ee 


312°314 FIFTH AVE’ NEW YORK 


Descriptive folder mailed on reauest. 
COMPANIA HISPANO-AMERICANA any bey Ot os 


Sole Importers, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 62 cin st. ©. N.Y.c 
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Mollie O Hara 


Distinctive “Clothes” for all occasions 


21 East Forty-Ninth Street New Vork 
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| GOWNS SUITS 
FURS 
and MILLINERY 


Newest Models from 
our Paris House 
| Constantly Received 


3 EAST 48th STREET 
























Moon-Glo 


Sheds Its Luster on 





















HAT would not have happened up in 
old Plymouth Colony if Priscilla had 


included real lingerie in her trousseau! 
In those days linen underwear was the 
mode, and of course it was hand-made— 
there were no machines—but the material 
was muslin and the style was plain. Imagine 
the furore that the underthings of to-day 
would have aroused! To be sure, we still 
cling to the simple model—but oh, the 
fabrics! 

Every imaginable material seems to be in 
demand, and as if there were not enough al- 
ready we have a wonderful new silk called 
Moon-Glo that, when it is not getting made 
up into frocks and things, condescends to be 
dyed pale pink and made into bewitching 
bits of lingerie. It is a very, very lovely silk 
that comes in various textures, but the under- 
things give preference to the Moon-Glo 
Meteor, which has the appearance of a com- 
bination crépe de Chine and satin. 

Needlework is the fad once more, and hap- 
pily, for the women of France and Italy are 
thereby given the opportunity of making a 
livelihood. The daintiest and tiniest tucks 
may be run in the sheerest batiste or linen for 
Empire yokes, or else clustered into diamond 
or oval medallions, which are inserted with 
entre-deux or surrounded with narrow in- 
sertions of real lace. Quaint little nosegays 
may be exquisitely embroidered and scat- 
tered over the surface of things, while regular 
designs or banding are equally charming 


Very charming is lingerie made from 
Moon-Glo, and this adorable pale pink 








Blue Georgette crépe makes the collar 
and loose sleeves of this dainty negligée 
that is gracefully draped from blue 
Moon-Glo. The nightdress is cut from 
pale pink Moon-Glo, with shallow yoke 
and loose sleeves of Georgette crépe, and 
there is a chemise to match. The boudoir 
cap at the top is an adorable affair of 
cream net, with frills and insertions of 
lace and satin flowers. The cap at the 
bottom of the sketch is écru net, all 
shirred into becomingness; and the cen- 
ler cap has Dutch points and ribbon 
streamers and is made of net and lace in 
écru color. 


when worked with fine cotton in small flowers. 

Handkerchief linen in color is also used 
in bias folds to bind pointed and scalloped 
edges—hand-embroidered eyelets are usually 
worked in these French garments a couple of 
inches from the edge, and a bias ribbon of 
the linen run through, which, when drawn 
tightly and tied into a bow, will transform 
the edges into frills. Crépe de Chine, satin, 
chiffon and now the delightful Moon-Glo are 
the usual materials from which silk lingerie is 
made. It all launders marvelously, and if the 
water is a trifle too hot and the color fades— 
for of course flesh color is the shade of nearly 
all silk underwear—why all the laundress 
needs to do is rinse the garments in pink 
water. There are pink powders that can be 
dissolved like bluing, or an easy way is to wet 
a bit of red crépe paper and squeeze it into 
the water until the shade is as you wish it. 

On lingerie made from silk, the trimming is 
generally inserts of chiffon or net, while hand- 
hemstitching is the loveliest of all! The 
threads are drawn in stripes, or in squares, 
or diamonds, according to the fold on which 
the garment is cut and very often quantities 
of solid spots or buttonholed scallops add 
even more handwork. 

A novelty that may suggest an idea for a 
Christmas gift is a square of net that is 
trimmed with lace and bits of ribbon and is 
intended to cover one’s underthings when 
tossed upon the chair for the night—a foolish 
conceit, but one that brings much daintiness. 











New York 
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set has been designed in that material by 
Bonwit Teller. Georgette crépe is used 
for the dainty bands which outline the 
necks of the nightgown and envelope 
chemise, and also for diamond-shaped 

medallions. 











EXHIBITION AND 
PUBLIC SALE 


Karl Freund 


Antiquaire 


at the continued insistence of 
friends and patrons has de- 
cided again to offer at unre- 
stricted public sale a series of 
interiors containing many of 
his latest European finds; fur- 
niture and antiquities of beauty 
and historical interest; import- 
ant architectural embellish- 
ments; paintings; objets d'art 
and in addition many of his 
own creations. As on previous 
occasions Mr. Freund has great 
surprises in store for his visi- 
tors. 


AT CLARKE'’S 
ART ROOMS 


Five West Forty-Fourth Street 
OPPOSITE SHERRY’S 


EXHIBITION: Thursday, Novem- 
ber first to Tuesday, November 
sixth. 


SALE: (Conducted by Augustus W. 
Clarke), Wednesday, November 
seventh to Saturday, November 
tenth. 
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Any woman, worth while, desires the elegant 
appearance that betokens class and distinction. 
For her have been devised the wonderful 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENTS 


The Last Word in Ultra-Perfection of Form. 


To beautify her figure and make the purchase of 
her Autumn wardrobe a joy. 


FIGURE I MOLD GARMENTS 
E NEW CORSET 
MOLD AND MODEL T THE FIGURE AS NO CORSET CAN 
Replace the now Obsolete Corset for Women 
and Young Girls and Provide Distinctive 
Support for Men 
Models for Every Purpose For Men and Women 
For Slender or Portly For Old or Young 

Preserve youthful appearance, line up and per- 
fect the figure. 








Special Models for the Slender round out and beautify the form. 

Special Models for the Portly will, without 
diet discomfort or delay, produce an immediate 
reduction (which soon becomes permanent) of 
several inches over abdomen, seat and hips, and 
on the inner as well as outer side of the legs. 

The garments distribute flesh, stimulate circu- 
lation, carry weight, relieve strain, improve facial 
expression, and benefit health in many ways, 


Endorsed by Physicians and Surgeons 
For Riding, Dancing, Tennis, Golf, and All 
Athletic Purposes. 

Garments Made in Any Height or Length Desired 


Write for illustrated circulars and self- measuring chart. 
State whether desired for Men or Women. 


THE FIGURE MOLD GARMENT COMPANY 
Suite 269 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio 
New York Branch: Astor Court Building, 18 West 34th St., 

Foreign and Domestic Patents Granted and Pending 














i Free Feet and Soe Health 


You cannot have good health if your feet are not sound. Shoes 
designed for style alone never can give proper freedom and com- 
fort to the foot. Every smart wardrobe should contain, 


Plastic Shoes + 


EG. US. PATENT OFF: 








Wear them for walking. Give your feet a rest from cramping. 
Plastic Shoes are designed on an orthopedic last with special heels and 
flexible arches. They are not ugly in appearance. Many physicians and 
thousands of enthusiastic wearers heartily endotse them. 


If you wish for foot freedom, if you are constantly on your feet, or if by 
chance you have foot troubles, write for thé booklet and catalogue on 
Plastic Shoes. Plastic Shoes are not sold in your local store but only 
direct by mail or at our Boston salesrooms. 












THAYER McNEIL COMPANY 
41 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 
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66 A NYTHING worth doing is worth 


doing well.” Most women make half- 
hearted attempts to conserve their looks, but their 
efforts usually lack perseverance and direction. 

















Quite different are the results obtained by those who 
follow the advice and methods of Mrs. Adair, and use 
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| BEAUTY AND 
THE BEAST 


ITH a rapidly diminishing supply, Fur Admin- 

istration has become almost as necessary as 

Food Administration. Fine furs no longer must 

be wasted. As the foremost fur house in the fur centre 

of the world, H. Jaeckel & Sons have set a new standard 

of Utility and Economy in Furs which they commend 
to fashionable womankind. 

Ai no former period has there been so much fashion 









the specialized 


Ganesh Preparations 


Perhaps you sometimes marvel at women who seem able to 
retain their youthfulness indefinitely, yet their “mysteries of 
the toilet” consist merely in commonsense use of the best 


means to an end. 


You can enjoy the same aids to personal improvement that 
are employed by women of wealth who have “tried every- 
thing” and found Mrs. Adair’s methods most effective. Just 
write and consult her regarding your particular needs, and 
ask for her instructive Lecture Book. 


Here are a few of the Ganesh Preparations. 


while to try them. 


GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE 
OIL—Invaluable for the woman 
whose face begins to show lines, 
hollows and flaccid tissues. Close- 
ly resembling the natural oils of 
the skin, it builds up sagging mus- 
cles, softens and fills out wrinkles 
and makes the face marvellously 
younger. $1, $2.50, $5. 
GANESH DIABLE SKIN TONIC 
Invigorates, clears and whitens 
the skin. Contracts enlarged pores, 
tightens loose, flabby skin and re- 
duces puffiness under the eyes. 
75c, $2 and $5. 


GANESH NEIGE CREAM.--Grease- 
less. Makes powder adhere, pro- 
tects the complexion from changes 
of temperature and chapping and 
keeps the skin soft and _ satiny. 
Pink, cream, white. $1.50. 


GANESH CLEANSING CREAM 


—Cleanses the pores thoroughly, 





It is worth your 


GANESH ACNE LOTION—An ef- 
fective remedy for enlarged pores 
and “blackheads.” $1.50. 


GANESH “JUNO” Builds up neck 
and bust, developing firm, rounded 
contours. $1.25, $2.25. 


GANESH FRANGIPANI HAIR 
TONIC—An excellent tonic which 
stops hair from falling, relieves 
and prevents dandruff. State 
whether for light or dark hair. $1. 


GANESH EASTERN FLOWER 
POW DER—A delightful, adherent 
powder for day use. Very fine 
and pure. All tints. $1. 


GANESH FLOWER BLOOM— 
A harmless, natural liquid rouge. 


$1. 


GANESH CHIN STRAP-— Reduces 
double chin, keeps muscles from 
sagging and the mouth closed dur- 
ing sleep. $5 and $6.50. 













































—so much attractiveness—put in furs as at the present 
moment. Utility in fur garments, however, requires 
that the fashions shall be serviceable, as well as the 
furs. 
It has been the custom of this house to extend the 
usefulness of its designs over as long a period as prac- 
tical. Its designing and purchasing force in Europe, 
which has been maintained intact, and its American 
| organization, look upon one season as being merely the 
| 


healing, refreshing; does not in- 
duce growth of hair. 75c, $1.50, 
3. 

















GANESH FOREHEAD STRAP— 


Banishes frown lines. $4 and $5. 


The Strapping Muscle Treatments, originated 
by Mrs. Adair and administered in her 
Salons with incomparable results, effect 
a rapid improvement in the complexion. 
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forerunner of the next. This year, in particular, has 
special stress been laid upon the point. 

There is longevity in these furs, in addition to the 
pride of possession—that old-time fragrance of ro- 


| ee which still exists in the highest types of furs, ! TT See . Namen = OT it TA 
i as segregated from the ordinary, commercialized kind. TY pois MUTT peng2t) WUT iz 
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557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


92 New Bond St., London, W. 5 Rue Cambon, Paris 
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The great Fall and Winter collection now being shown 
will be of unusual interest to women visiting New York. 


AECKEL 
& S O NS INC. 


**America’s Leading Furriers’’ 


16-18 West Thirty-Second Street 
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The Jar Family. A set 
of five jars which fit 
into eavh other and into 
the needs of the dreas- 























4% in. tal’, th il 
New York see a eit me 
E rice \ the set. 
( Their Only Add res s) in da‘nty Blue and Silk Lined mules, finely woven 
o = fhite Ch'na > straw, cool and comjorr 
VN ep $ -00 the sct. able : "50 cents pair. 
y co es 
Gifts from the Orient 


Unusual—Attractive—Useful 
The charm of the unusual is always welcome, and nol 
tainly here you will find things that are not only unusua, 
but very attractive and useful as well. 
My booklet “H,”’ illustrating many attractive novelties 
just received, sent free on request. Write for your copy 
to-day. Mention Harper’s Bazar. 

i flowered bag ful of fun. 

’"Tw'l surely amuse the little ones 0 
Contains 20 interesting amusements for a child under 1 


Pag containing 10 CERT TANZER' 
"00. "20 West 30th St., New York 


B 
novelties at $ 
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HANDEIL/? 


QiNps. 


HE attractiveness of this adjustable desk and 
piano lamp isa reminder that beauty and util- 
ity make severe demands upon Handel Lamps. 


Not alone must the decorative design harmonize with 
the color tones; the design of the entire lamp must lend 


itself to the efficient and satisfactory 
use of the illumination. Specialized 
attention to these vital details gives 
character to every Handel Lamp. 


No. 6577 is the lamp illus- 
trated. See it at your dealer's 
or write for illustrated booklet. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 


380 East Main Street Meriden, Conn. 























29 West 38™Street 
New York — : 
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Eat Basy ne and Grow Thin 


FAT does more than mar the physical 
beauty—it undermines the health. A 
fatty condition is really a form of ill- 
ness. The person athrob with life and in 
the best of health does not have a sur- 
plus of fatty tissue. To get rid of this 
surplus is to add to your vital forces. 

Excess nutrition stored up in the body causes obesity. 
And the only way to get rid of this corpulent condition 
without danger is to get rid of the fat naturally. B sASY 
Bread does just this, and leaves none of the ill effects 
which so often follow medication, sweat baths, violent 
exercise, etc. 

BASY Bread isa HEALTH Bread, which by its chemical action elim- 
inates the fat gradually and surely. It invariably produces results where 
all other methods have failed and is unquestion< ably the safest, sanest, 
most natural and inexpensive method of fat reducing ever devised. Yet 
it is a delight to the epic ure. For overcoming constipation it is ideal. 
Our handbook, ‘‘Reduce Easily and Naturally,”’ is well worth reading. 

Write for a copy today—I's FREE 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS COMPANY 
13 Oakwood Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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“Three Slices A Da ay Will 
Drive The Fa’ Aonay 
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When this phrase 
is stamped on a 
corset, you may 
be sure that the 
maker has put 
into it the most 
expensive and 
efficient of all 
corset bonings. 


It is quite likely 
also that the 
other materials 
he uses are of 
the same high 
order of merit. 


American Hard Rubber Co. 





Danersk Furniture 


for city homes and apartments as 
well as for less formal dwellings pos- 
sesses the greatest possible individ- 
uality and charm in proportion to its 
cost. 
We do not 
please untrained minds. There are 
enough people of good taste and edu- 
cation in this country to justify the 
Danersk method of manufacturing to 
sell direct 
A DANERSK Room means Furniture 
and Fabries made in our own fac- 
tories in an individual scheme that 
has been worked out for you. 
Our pieces are held ready for finish- 
ing in natural wood tones or lovely 
Venetian colorings to go with your 
choice of fabrics. 
Purchase direct from the maker. 
Send for valuable catalog “F-11"" 
or call at exhibition reoms 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 


make common things to 
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OF DISTINCTION 
es SIR ECT FROM FACTORY 
Factory P rices—Shipments Direct eye ade 
Cs ene with dellghthyl stmoephore of tith and “isth 
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est exclusive 
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Double Rubber Bust Reducer 
Price $6.00 


Dr. Walter’s Medicated Seamless Rubber Garments Reduce Your Flesh by 
the Oldest and Most Reliable Methods. 


DR. JEANNE E. 


Billings Building (4th Floor) 
Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 
166 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pacific Coast Representative 


Dr. Walter Has Something NEW! 


The popularity of Dr. Walter’s Rubber Reducing Garments has cre- 
ated the demand for one that can be worn at all times with the thinnest 
of costumes without being seen. 


Dainty White Invisible Double Rubber Garments 


Made of Dr. Walter's famous reducing rubber facing the body and a 
dainty white rubber on the side toward the dress. 
market and invisible, yet a wonderful support. 


Here it is: 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 


Abdomen and Hip Reducer 
On the Left 
This garment is remark- 


ably effective for reducing 
the hips and abdomen. 

Stock sizes......... $8.50 
Made to Measure. ..12.00 


Corsage on the Right 


This garment can be worn 
comfortably under the 


corset—reduces the waist, 
bust, hips and thighs. 
OS ee $15.00 
Made to measure .... 20.00 
Frown Eradicator .... 2.00 
Chin Reducer ........ 2.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer 3.00 
PANTIES 

ie GD ss tccccnide $15.00 
WO OMINS. 6 k6cccceas 20. 


Send for Free 
Illustrated Booklet. 


S.E. Cor. 34th 


Adele Millar Co., 


WALTER, 


Lightest on the 


Rubber Reducing Brassiere 
Price $7.00 





INVENTOR AND 
PATENTEE 
Street and 5th Ave., New York 


Instantaneous 


HAIR COLOR 
RESTORER 


Worth its 
weight in 
gold to anyone 
Ze? whose social, 
rofessional or 
usiness Sue- 
. cess depends 
on looking young. One ap- 
) plication restores Gray or Faded 
Tair to its natural color imme- } 
diately. Makes the hair soft and 
4 fluffy. Covers up the tracks of 
age. Defies detection. Easily ap- 
plied. No after washing required. 
In constant use for 20 years by 
Hair Dressers, Scalp Specialists 
and refined people all over America. Buy 
of your dealer. If he hasn’t it, order by 
mail from us. Price $1.00. Sent in plain 
} wrapper. State color desired. 
If you have never used it we I 
will send, to convince you, | 
enough for one trial application. 
instantaneous Hair Remover, 
. endorsed by man 
htly hair. Sola with 
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Carry Your Keys 
Com fortably 

and Securely 
in the KELLOGG KEY KASE. 
It has a separate spring for 
every key, or two keys may 
be carried on each spring. 
Keys lie flat — preventing 
tearing linings in hand- 
bag or pocket. A _ wel- 
come gift. Ladies’ size 
(A-350) in genuine 
pinseal, leather lined, 
4springs. Postpaid $l. 
Men’s size (A-363) 
in seal skin, leather lined, 
6 springs. Postpaid $I. 
Send for Free Gift Guide of 
Leather Novelties 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 
1439 Longmeadow St. Springfield, Massachusetts 
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THE FAVORED 








ALLEN 


French 


Hair-Nets 


Capor Three-cornered Shape 


F THE FINEST selected 
French hair skilfully 
made by the French 
peasantry under the most 
exacting sanitary condi- 
tions. 


White or grey hair nets in 


“Import 
pon” 


Special” or “‘Slip- 
cap shape, $1.50 dozen. 


Name color and shape in or- 
dering. 


aa) i 
re wi a en 


Established 1829 








il 














Offering 
“THE SLIPPON” and 


“THE IMPORT SPECIAL” 
THE USUAL $2.50 KIND 


al $1.00 doz. 
“The 4 * cap shape 
Slippon hai r — 


made and patented in France. 


Self adjusting and invisible, 
with hand meshed edge, grad- 





uated to need but a hair-pin or two for entire net. 


all-over net with 


‘ sal’? shape, an 
‘The Import Special round front and straight back 


in close mesh and full size. 
Black, all shades of brown, 


dark ash blonde; light or 
Special, $1.00 the dozen. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Inc. 
1214 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
cd a en a | 


aaNet hI A 


Quality best obtainable. 


light or dark auburn; light or 
dark blonde. Every net guaranteed. 
Postpaid anywlLete 


Importers 


Rue Bleue 3, Paris 












Ni 146 Brayloy 
Gotu 


Let me copy any 
pictured Gown you 
fancy. Or perhaps 
I have one like it. 











25 Gast ¥th St, WY, | 
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BRILLIANT- LASTING- WATERPROOF 
POWDER 25¢ CAKE 25¢& 50 
WRITE DEPT 25 FOR FREE SAMPLE 


GRAF BROSINC. IIS WEST 24 ST.NEW YORK 








The ScuakFFER 
wave is distinc 
tively different. 


LADIES 


Have your Per- 
manent Wave 
made by an ex- 
perienced, _ skill- 
ful specialist. 

It takes less time, 
costs no more money, 
and a perfect wave 
is assured. 


For years my exclusive work has been 
making the Permanent Wave. I spent the 
necessary time in London to master the 
technique of the best European operators. 

In addition, I have certain particular 
methods of my own that produce 4 
more oming and more natural wave. 

The Schaeffer Permanent Wave has 
no frizz and no kinks. I give each in- 
dividual head the wave the texture of the 
hair will best support. 2 

Appointments in person, by mail or 


ey 


telephone—Murray Hill 5772. 
J. SCHAEFFER, *¢,"3,'S°%. r. 


If you have never had a wave I'll be 
glad to give you particulars 
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New Fiction For 
Discriminating Readers 


—THE HIGH HEART— 


By Basil King 
“America’s Mr. Britling has 
come at last. The soul of patient 
America aroused to her high duty 
to the world and herself finds here 
an inspiring voice.” 

This brilliant new novel by the 
author of “The Inner Shrine” is 
a story of social life in New York 
and Newport against the back- 
ground of the Great War. A 
young Canadian girl was loved by 
two American men, one a patriot 
and the other indifferent tq the 
great call. Illustrated. $1.50 














—HERSELF, HIMSELF— 
AND MYSELF 


By Ruth Sawyer 
Author of 

“‘Seven Miles to Arden,”’ etc. 

Anyone who has ever read one 
of this author’s books knows that 
she can do two things supremely 
well—create a woman character 
everyone must love, and fill her 
story with the true Irish spirit 
and tenderness.. This new novel 
is of both America and Ireland, 
of “Herself”, the orphan daughter 
of a rich man, of “Himself” who 
brought her happiness, and of 
“Myself”, the faithful nurse who 
cared for her. 
Frontispiece. $1.35 


—LUCK OF THE IRISH— 
——By Harold Mac Grath— 


The man who can tell a story 
that takes you out of yourself 











into the regions of adventure 
where you would like to go if you 
were free and makes the hero do 
what you would like to do if you | 
were a hero is a public benefactor. 
Mac Grath passes this test in his 
new novel with flying colors. | 
From New York to Singapore, the 
luck of the Irish leads the hero 
into thrilling situations. 
rontispiece. $1.40 


——THE INNOCENTS— 


By Sinclair Lewis 
Author of ‘‘The Job,”’ etc. 

A tender romance of an Amer- 
ican Darby and Joan. Sinclair 
Lewis turns from _ portraying 
buoyant youth to celebrate the 
sentiment of two old, long-mar- 
ried lovers. A book to give to 
married friends—and unmarried 
ones, too—for no one can help 
loving this devoted couple in their 
little games, and sympathizing 
with their trials. They try to run 
a tea-room but cannot meet the 
competition of their more artistic 
neighbor. Frontispiece. $1.25 














—THE STORY OF THE- | 
LITTLE ANGELS | 


-—By Laura Spencer Portor— 


When Christmas-time comes— 
or any time when you wish to give 
a small perfect gift—nothing could 

more appropriate than this 
story. The Little Angels listened 
to the older angels as they pre- 
pared to go to Bethlehem and 
begged to accompany them. They 
were told that earth was stony for 
little feet. Nevertheless they flew 
down space to Palestine, com- 
forted lambs and little children. 
Then their heavenly littie bodies 
weary, they sank down in a stable 
near a Manger. 
Illustrated. 50 cents 
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FOR PALM BEACH 


The House of Balcom 
665 Fifth Avenue | 


Announces that it has sent a very important 
buyer to Europe to purchase models of all 
descriptions suitable for use at Palm Beach 
and other Tropical Resorts. ‘This collection 
of dresses will be interesting not only in the 
fact that they will pronounce the Cut from 
Europe for the Spring Fashions but also on 
account of the extraordinary and original use 
of certain materials which have not yet been 
employed for such purposes. 





Included in this new and unusual importa- 
tion there will be exhibited a number of beau- 
tiful Evening Gowns appropriate for Grand 
Opera and other social functions of impor- 
tance this winter. 





Mr. Balcom assures an advantageous, engaging 
and entertaining visit to anyone interested in 
exclusive designs at moderate prices. 























Another Gift of Laughter and Tears 





By the Author of | 


‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.’’ 





CALVARY 
ALLEY 


By Alice Hegan Rice 





HIS new novel tells of 

the growing up and 
falling in love of Nance 
Molloy of Calvary Alley, 
of her trials and triumphs ; 
with a great deal about a 
good many other interest- 
ing people, for Nance was 
one who achieved contacts 
“with the thrilling world 
There was Uncle Jed, her self-appointed guardian ; 





about her. 
and Mr. and Mrs. Snawdor, her stepfather and stepmother, making 


Nance what she herself called “a two-step.” There was Dan Lewis, 
who was a child with Nance, and whose mother was charitably termed 
“a mystery” in the Alley; and there was old Mr. Demorest, who 
played the violin and taught Nance to dance, and who had come from 
another world than Calvary Alley. He was a mystery, too, but a very 
charming one. 


And others belonging to that whimsical, beloved family of fiction 
people which began with “Mrs. Wiggs.” 





3 full-page illustrations. Frontispiece in full 
colors. $1.35. At all bookstores. Buy it to-day. 
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Published by The Century Co., New York City 








El-Rado 


The ‘*Womanly’’ Way 
to Remove Hair 


It is with El-Rado that refined women 
attain clean, hairfree underarms of baby 
like smoothness, so essential to the proper 
wearing of sleeveless gowns or sheer 
blouses as well as for plain, everyday 
comfort. For weeks following the use of 
El-Rado you will enjoy a new, delightful 
sensation of underarm cleanliness. 

1-Rado is a liquid, sanitary, colorless, 
easily applied with piece of absorbent cot- 
ton. To use El-Rado is no more trouble 
than washing the skin, and quite as harm- 
less—it does not stimulate or coarsen 
later hair growth. El-Rado is the safest, 
most agreeable way to remove hair from 
the face, neck or arms. 

Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at any 
toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 50c. and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin, 


PRCRES BPG =. CO., Dept. R ue : 19th St., New York 
CANADIAN ADDRESS . URBAIN, MONTREAL 


AZUREA 
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Marvel- 





Powder will be 
sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10c. 


L.T. PIVER 











PARIS (France! Dept. ‘‘C’’ 
CHAS. BAEZ 24 E. 22nd St., 
Sole Agentfor U.S. & Can. ' New York City 











Dainties from the Sunny South 


Here’s a thoughtful gift for the boy or girl 
away from home or for any friend whose pal- 
ate appreciates tasty delicacies. Kumaquat, 
Guava and Scuppernong Jelly, Orange and 
Pineapple Preserve 
and Grape Fruit Aq 


tinctive and unforget- 
table. Just think ho 
these would taste to 
you through a lone- 
some Yuletide or 
through a period of 
convalescenceandsend 
them along! A gat- 
isfying, airtight, un- 
breakable cupful of 
the choicest of the 
warm Southland’s 
sweetmeats in a green 
wooden box bearing a 
poinsettia decoration 
nd @ beautiful 
hand - tinted 
presentation de- 
sign and verse 


tinctive Gifts 
that carry a mes- 
sage of discrimina- 


No, 1669 
SOUTHERN DELICACIES 


tion and thoughtfulness. This book, sent with a7 
purchase, comes alone for 6c in stamps. It is a 
marvel of ingenuity—the key to a shopping season 
of delight. Send for it. 


THE POHLSON GIFT-SHOPS 
71 Bank Bldg. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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— him the box of II0— 


100 cigarettes for $1. If your dealer cannot supply, 
we will mail a box for you, prepaid, to any address in 
the U. S. ( training camps, etc.) upon rec eipt of Sv. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








Fatimas are now packed in neat metal boxes of 
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